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Cricket  Second  Test:  New  Zealand  v England 


Kiwis  bowled  over 
by  rampant  Gough 


Paul  Weaver  In  Wellington 


DARREN  GOUGH,  with  a dev- 
astating si>ell  which  brought 
him  four  wickets  In  21  bails 
Tor  only  10  runs,  gave  England  the 
platform  for  their  first  Test  victory 
overseas  for  two  years  on  Monday. 
Andy  Caddick  then  polished  off  the 
New  Zealand  tail  with  the  final  two 
wickets  alter  lunch  as  England  won 
by  an  innings  and  G8  runs. 

Earlier  on  the  final  morning  Eng- 
land had  been  frustrated  by  bad 
weather,  stubborn  batting  and  some 
good  fortune,  and  at  lunch  New 
Zealand,  who  had  started  the  last 
clay  on  125  for  four,  were  177  for 
eight. 

The  weather  forecast  was  as  good 
ns  its  gloomy  word  and  piny  started 
half  an  hour  late.  Glair  Focock,  45 
not  out  overnight,  finally  reached 
his  50.  blit  when  he  was  on  54  he 
was  die  beneficiary  of  a remarkable 
piece  of  luck.  He  attempted  to 
sweep  Croft  but  failed  to  make  con- 
tact and  (he  hall  rebounded  from  his 
pads  on  to  the  base  of  the  off-stump. 
Gut  the  hails,  heavier  than  normal 
because  of  the  windy  conditions,  did 
not  come  off. 

After  8 1 overs,  with  the  score  147 
for  four,  England  took  the  new  ball. 
It  was  shared  between  Caddick  and 
Dominic  Cork.  But  after  five  overs, 
with  the  score  on  161,  Gough  re- 
placed Cork  at  the  Scoreboard  End. 

The  move  produced  immediate 
dividends.  With  his  fourth  delivery. 


and  after  50  minutes'  play,  Gough 
bowled  the  New  Zealand  captain 
Lee  Germon  for  11,  the  ball  drib- 
bling on  to  his  stumps  via  the  inside 
edge.  With  the  second  delivery  of 
his  next  over  Gough  had  Pocock 
caught  at  second  slip  by  Nick 
Knight.  New  Zealand  were  164  for 
six  and  Pococks  defiant  innings  had 
lasted  five  hours.  38  minutes. 

Gough  continued  with  the  may- 
hem. At  175  he  had  Nathan  Astle 
athletically  caught  by  Alec  Stewart, 
diving  to  his  right,  and  (wo  balls 
later  had  Simon  Don  II  caught  by 
Knight  dt  second  slip.  He  finished 
with  match  figures  of  nine  for  92. 

'llinuks  to  Craft's  remarkable  late 
mini-spell  of  three  wickets  in  14 
balls.  New  Zealand  had  ended  the 
fourth  day  still  134  runs  behind. 

The  Glamorgan  all-rounder  is  one 
of  the  most  determined  and  engag- 
ing members  of  this  England  squad. 
But  he  has  sometimes  lacked  pene- 
tration with  his  off-spin  at  this  level 
and  was  left  out  of  the  Auckland 
Test  in  favour  of  Craig  White,  a deci- 
sion later  regretted  by  the  tour  man- 
agement. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  start  had 
been  delayed  almost  five  horn's, 
Croft  looked  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  England  bowlers.  ‘When  I bowl 
I always  expect  to  take  wickets.  The 
bonus  today  was  the  way  we 
fielded,"  he  said. 

But  tlie  penultimate  day  was 
mostly  one  of  frustration  for  the 
England  players.  Agreed  starting 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Mercury 


r 


Across 

1 One  has  a big  bill  for  food!  (7) 

5 Pheasant  exercises  with  a fellow 
bud  (7) 

9 A glum  sort  of  timber 
supplier  (5) 

10  A passing  manager?  (9) 

1 1 Awkward  copper  wants 
decoration  Morse  refused  (10) 

12  Turned  up  two  students  with 
pluck  (4) 

1 4 About  to  enter  coach  and  hold 
up  attendant  (ID 

1 8 Confine  Inside  vehicle  and 
create  havoc  (1 1 ) 

2 1 Border  on  a bath  back  (4)  I 


22  Coal  worker  wants  the  car  I 
abandoned  (10) 

25  In  place  of  Rule  E.  admittedly 
stranger  (9) 

26  Wind  caused  by  having  an 
akioholic  drink  after  tea,  say  (5) 

27  Dane's  ramshackle  vessel 
comes  to  grief  (7) 

28  Ang/y  about  storm,  object  (7) 


1 Spot  one  golnq  In  for  some 
fish  (6) 

2 Vegetable  glue  mixed  with 
mercury  (6) 

3 How.  in  France,  wary  head 


/■-*»*.  i 


End  In  sight  . . . Darren  Gough  celebrates  the  wickcl  of  New 
Zealand's  captain  Lee  Germon  phot<.mraph-  a we  mason 


Limes  of  11.15  and  2.15  were  aban- 
doned because  of  persistent  show- 
ers and  it  was  3.15  when  piny  finally 
got  underway  with  a minimum  of  49 
overs  to  bowl.  The  ground  staff 
showed  little  urgency  in  preparing 
for  play. 

England  started  the  match  well, 
dismissing  the  home  side  for  124, 
with  only  Patel  and  Astle  offering 
any  resistance  against  the  pace  at- 
tack of  Gough  and  Caddick.  Ak 


waiter  leaves  explanatory  notes 
(10) 

4 Calls  about  this  morning’s 
points  (5) 

5 I pay  Norma  to  dance  — it's 
madness!  (9) 

6 Against  accepting  help  Is  very 
keen  (4) 

7 Something  said  about  one  being 
late?  (8) 

8 Left  peer  and  introduced 
host  (8) 

13  Patron  from  France  to  be 
replaced  (10) 

15  Write  a number  when  going 
round  a mountain  range  (9) 

1 6 They  have  what  It  takes  to  eat  In 
high  places  (8) 

1 7 Got  a cupboard,  empty,  to  hold 
24  9heets  (8) 

19  Excellent  fish  when  In  poor 
health  (6) 

20  Fed  up.  having  to  stop  on 
guard  (6) 

23  Husky-sounding  animal  (5) 

24  Penalty  Incurred  If  turning  up 
before  half-nine  (4) 


Last  week’s  solution 
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though  the  tourists  lost  the  early 
wicket  of  Knight,  they  soon  look 
control  of  the  game. 

Atherton,  Stewart  and  Hussain 
provided  useful  partnerships  to 
overhaul  New  Zealand's  modest 
total.  'Iliorpe  and  Crawley  thru  set 
about  the  task  of  building  a com- 
manding total.  Thorpe,  who  was  ul- 
timately out  for  108,  scoring  the 
only  century  of  the  Test,  was  later 
named  Man  of  the  Match. 
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NEW  ZEALANDi  first  innings 

B A Vo  in.  1 1:  ShnWrt  li  Gough  a 

B A t’.x<  ••  h C-  Curb  I;  Cjvtdn*  £ 

A t • I \ in  il  1 : 1 : Sl*-V/iu  I b G01  njh  4 

U r M>mnn>)  C A II  ( UKklick  1 

M J AmIh  i:  On  ill  h Gounli  gg 

C I.  i.'.irrr;  1 I It  iv.Uri  | > iV*  yp  3 

l.  K Gminofi  1.  Stow.m  b CtuUIck  10 
r>NP.dul<.  CorHiCitaJilick 
F.  B On 'll ' iitow.ui  b Qough  0 

f.i  I Alloil  c.  Krilglil  h Coil-  I 

0 LVr-iimi  not  out  3 

E>ti.is(llir..  uhL  l j 

1 MAI  (48.  124 

Dowling:  Cork  M-KM-i,  Caddie*  18.35- 
4*\  'I.OotHib  lb  I- 10  c. 

ENGLAND:  first  Innings 

MV  Sn*|h|  1 I'.riiH  1 1 Dot 41  3 

M A All  n 1 1>  ■<  1 n jvV  1 1 n-jiill  30 

A .1 1 -It  iW.  11 1 <.  F I,  ii  1 in  r | b AMI  02 

II  Hu-. . lit  1 1 t'i'h*i.j  b Volton  64 

G P Nr  ti it. >wnitf-n l> Patel  108 

J P Cr.i .vl, .y  ■:  Cuvn mi  i , [Mill  86 

D C*  Coil  il.-.v  b A-iie  7 

ROB  CM:  C FMimKj  b Doull  0 

D '.vjuyh  Flt.11  trig  b Dot  ill  18 

A R Cj'.l'.li'-V  «.  AWi  b Vetton  20 

P C R Tiilr.^ll  inJ  r-ut  8 

E-ti.V.  lb 3.  B-.?.  noil  14 

kMIIM*  30>,0«<.'  383 

Dowling:  Dou>i  Jb-  n Alton  31-6-91-1: 
Vi.iii.il  j 1 ,i- 10  tw-i1.  Cam  ft  4-2-8-:':  Asite  14 

*•  • • 1 . r ■.  ti.  -i  2-i  •<  1 . p-.-.'ah.  2-0-  «o  a 

NEW  2EALAND:  second  Innings 

l'  Ahii'i if>  ■ ► iiK|lil  !• 1 h.-.ojI  1 84 

B A 1 (4ii rj  <•  Cl.  .v  11 1 It  Tulnxll  84 

A C p. Ill  .1 0 (r,t  1.1  U»i4|  II 

C.  PFlttuin-i-  XbCMI  0 

DNP.Ufl  II  i\v1- # 
l K «V#n»wi  |»  •!»  * "lit  11 

I]  .1  A<|1.«  c Slev.'.«>  b ' ,1 1-  1I1  4 

c r,  1.  hi mi'iI  II  C-> I' if  >■  U 

1-  fi  Lm  ill  1 . h ri  <.|iti  l ■ ' v.  .u*ih  0 

I..  I Alljll  I-L.i-h.  V t 

[1 L Vi-M.  .n  in  -1 1 11I  t 

r.tMM:t>r..  iM.ni  .<4  is 

lMjl  t (IVW'I  IS* 

Bowling  Oiil-  b'-l  -li'-U.  GnkiCk-tf 

J- i-.\  Mi 41 Lwujh 2-1-9-534 

lu1in.ll  2 » 

England  won  by  sn  Innings  and  U nini 


FA  wins  World  Cup  reprieve 


Nell  Robinson 

THE  Football  Association  hint 
week  scored  a surprise 
victory  in  its  buttle  lo  host  the 
2000  World  Cup  when  llefa, 
soccer's  governing  hotly  in 
Europe,  iinnouiicetl  last  week 
that  it  was  no  longer  backing 
Germany  as  Europe’s  preferred 
bidder. 

Any  European  country  wish- 
ing to  stage  the  tnurnnineut  will 
now  be  invited  to  put  its  case  be- 
fore Uefa’s  executive  committee 
meeting  in  April. 

The  announcement  came  after 
talks  between  the  FA  and  Uefa 


Football  Results 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE  Ptrst  Division 

Barnsley  1 . Pori  Vale  0;  Blrmlnghm  0. 

Pofl&mth  3;  Crystal  Palace  3,  Bradford  1 : 
Huddersfield  0.  Wolverhampton  2;  Ipswich  2, 
CiPR  0:  Manchester  City  3,  Southend  0: 

Oldham  0.  Grimsby  3;  Reading  3,  Bolton  2; 
Shelf  Uld  2.  Norwich  3;  WBA 1.  Swindon  2. 
Leading  positions:  i.  Bolton  (played  32- 
potnts64);  2,WoMertiampton  (31-55J;  3. 
Barntfay  (30-64). 

Second  Division  Blackpool  6.  Pelerboro  1; 
Brerniord  1 , Watford  1 : Burnley  1 . York  2; 

Bury  2.  Boumemth  1 ; Chestemd  0.  Wrewham 
0:  Gldngham  1 , Brieiol  RPvera  0;  Luton  2. 
Plymouth  2;  Rotherham  O,  Praetor)  t; 
Shrewsbury^,  Nous  Co  1:  Walsall  2.  Mi»wall  1 : 
Wy:ombe  2,  Crewe  0.  Leading  positions: 

1.  Brentford  (30-56);  2.  Lutop  (28-52): 

з.  Bristol  City  (30-40). 

Third  Division  Barnet  2„Hare1ord  3;  Brighton 
6.  Hartlepool  0:  Cambridge  1 ; Hull  0:  Cardiff  1 , 
9ulcheater  2;  Cheater  0,  DoncBeter  0;  E»eter 

и.  Rochdale  0;  Unooln  2.  Fulham  0:  Npnhmptn 
1 , Swansea  2,.Scarboro  4.  Dartnoton  1; 
Sdhorpe  0.  Mansfield  2;  Wigan  1 , Cjrllf.la  0.' 


of  ficiiils  in  f xHidnn.  1 lefn  hnd 
earlier  infuriated  the  FA  by  send 
Jug  a fax  .laying  it  wnx  backing 
(Germany. 

Tlie  FA’h  chief  executive, 
(irahiuii  Kelly,  cminrincd  dial 
England  could  deckle  lo  go  it 
alone  with  a direct  bid  to  Fifai 
die  world  governing  body  wl»'cb 
will  decide  on  the  eveatunl 
venue,  if  it  ia  unliappy 
l lefa’s  Helecllon  process. 

lie  said.  *rniia  process  will  m 
dcNigncd  to  set  up  an  infeniol 
bidding  proceaa  witiibi  Ueffl.  U 
we  are  happy  witli  that  Pr°c“® 
then  we  will  subscribe  to  U. 
are  not,  we  won’t” 


Loading  poslllonsi  1 . Wigan  a 
Fulhnm  (31-53);  3.  Carlisle  (23-581- 

BELL'S  8COTTi8H  l-BAGUB  Pr*m|w  . 
Division  Dundee  Uld  0. 

Duntrmline 0, Rangers 3; Hearte^'"18^  . 
MolherweU  2,  Aberdeen  2.  La [•»n*Wc  rt, 
posiHons:  1.  Rangers  126-64):  2.  Cewcfi^ 
57);  3.  Dundee  Uld  (26-43). 

First  Division  East  File  1. 

Partlck  0.  St  Mirren  0;  Stirling  A 
3t  Johnatn  2.  AJrdrte  2.  Loading  P«™ 

1 , SI  Johnstone  (26-67);  2.  DindM  (2B^ 

3,  Partlci-  (26-11).  , 

Bsaond  Division  Ayr 

Stranraer  0;  Dumbarton  2,  A 

Hamilton  4,  Berwick  1;  Oueen  Stn  a . m- 
Slsnhsmr  3.  Leading  po"*11®"* 

54);  2,  Livingston  (24-49):  3,  HafliMW  [«  _ 

Third  Division  Alloa  - 

Arbroath  O.Altton  1 : Forfar  0 
Inverness  3,  E Stirling  2: 01**™  , iwarfis3? 
Monlrose  1.  Leading  ib-M 

(22-47);  2.  Ross  Co  (23-40);  3.  Forl0ri^O_ 
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Palestine  asks  to  join  Commonwealth 


- 5 ’ . u i1 : .»  M-; .1  ’-I  | j 1 1 1 1- 1 ( :•  • ! 

Koreas  face  crisis 
over  ‘defection’ 


A Palestinian  women  prisoner  arrives  in  Ramallah  after  she  was 
freed  from  an  Israeli  prison  last  week  photograph  khaledzighari 


Ian  Black 

I N AN  extraordinary  compli- 
I ment  to  the  Commonwealth, 
Palestine,  still  struggling  for 
statehood,  is  exploring  the 
prospectB  of  joining  the  not  so 
exclusive  ex-colonial  club 
headed  by  the  Queen,  the 
Guardian  has  learned. 

With  a formal  bid  for  member- 
ship by  Yemen  already  on  the 
table  for  the  organisation’s 
Edinburgh  summit  in  October, 
Yasser  Arafat  — the  president  of 
a country  once  ruled  unhappily 
by  Britain  — could  also  find  Mb 
place  in  the  sun,  diplomats 
confirmed  on  Monday. 

But  it  may  be  too  early  for  the 
Palestinian  leader  to  fine  up  with 
the  Commonwealth’s  51  heads 
of  government  A Palestinian 
claim,  based  on  Britain’s  30- 
yeor  responsibility  for  the  then 
mandated  territory,  is  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  the  vital  issue  of 
independence  is  undecided  in 
negotiations  with  Israel. 

Afif  Safieh,  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organisation's  London 
ambassador,  held  talks  last 
week  with  the  Commonwealth 
secretary  general.  Chief  Emeka 
AnyBoku,  and  heard  that  future 
membership  was  certainly  possi- 
ble. He  was  told  that  the  question 
of  "Palestine  not  being  an  inde- 
pendent state  was  not  a bar  to  any 
discussion  of  the  [membership] 
issue  until  independence  or 
sovereignty  conics  about”. 

Embarrassed  by  leaks  about 
these  Arabian  winds  of  change, 
Mr  Safieh  insisted  on  Monday  that 
no  decision  had  yet  been  taken. 
'This  is  just  an  ideH  that  I urn 
exploring,”  he  told  the  Guardian. 
“We  have  excellent  rolntions 
with  all  Commonwealth  countries 
and  it  will  cnluuice  our  interaction 
with  the  international  system.” 

Many  Commonwealth  mem- 
bers had  recognised  the  unilat- 
eral Palestinian  declaration  of 
Independence  in  1088,  and  ' 
most  favoured  Palestine’s  even- 
tual Independence,  he  added. 


THE  UK  government’s  18-month 
battle  to  withdraw  9tate  aid  from 
most  asylum  seekers  ended  in  de- 
feat in  the  Court  of  Appeal  this  week 
after  Britain’s  most  senior  jpdges 
declared  that  their  plight  "can  and 
should  provoke  deep  sympathy". 

Lord  Woolf,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  with  two  colleagues  ruled  that 
local  authorities  were  under  a legal 
duty  dating  bade  to  the  1945  Labour 
government  to  proride  warmth, 
food  and  shelter  for  3,000  asylum 
seekers  who  would  otherwise  now 
be  left  destitute. 

The  tiyee  judges  upheld  a High 
Court  ruling  last  October  that  an  asy- 
lum seeker  lawfully  In  the  UK  under 
the  1948  Nationd  Assistance  Act 


Yemen’s  bid,  on  the  face  of  it, 
looks  stronger.  The  country,  or 
rather  the  Aden  Protectorate, 
was  ruled  by  Britain  from  1829 
until  the  withdrawal  from  east  of 
Suez  In  1967,  and  it  is  now  a 
fillly  independent  country. 

Yet  there  are  doubts:  “Yemen 
was  for  less  touched  by  British 
culture  than  Palestine,  witli  for 
fewer  Brits  on  the  ground,”  said 
Peter  Lyon  of  London  Univer- 
sity’s Institute  of  Commonwealth 


should  not  be  left  "destitute,  starring, 
and  at  risk  of  Illness  and  even  death". 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
the  three  councils  that  brought  the 
case,  Westminster,  Lambeth,  and 
Hammersmith  and  Fulham,  were 
refused  permission  to  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Jerry  Clore,  solicitor  for  the  un- 
named asylum  seekers  In  the  case, 
said  he  hoped  that  Monday's  ruling 
hid  finally  settled  the  question. 

More  than  15,000  asylum  seekers 
have  been  affected  by  the  with- 
drawal of  benefits,  which  first  took 
effect  more  than  a year  ago. 

It  has  token  four  separate  court 
rulings  and  the  enactment  of  emer- 
gency legislation  before  the  Govern- 
ment abandoned  the  promise  made 
at  the  1995  Conservative  party  con- 


Studies.  “Yemen  is  stretching 
things,  but  no  more  than 
Rwanda,  which  has  shown  an 
active  interest,  or  Mozambique, 
which  joined  last  year.” 

• Thirty-one  Palestinian  women 
were  given  n heroic  welcome  after 
being  released  from  Israeli  pris- 
ons. The  move  was  a further  step 
in  implementing  the  Oslo  peace 
accords  but  was  delayed  for  six 
months  because  the  women 
insisted  bn  coming  out  together. 


ference  by  the  Social  Security  Sec- 
retary, Peter  Lilley,  to  wipe  out  wel- 
fare benefit  support  for  70  per  cent 
of  asylum  seekers  while  their  cases 
are  resolved,  In  order  to  save  £200 
million  a year. 

The  Department  of  Health  is 
.preparing  to  pay  local  authorities 
more  than  £40  million  to  cover  some 
of  the  costs  of  feeding  and  housing 
asylum  seekers  left  destitute  as  a re- 
sult And  £40  million  & year  is  to  be 
made  available  to  cover  future  costs. 

Reacting  to  the  appeal  court  rul- 
ing, Nick  Hardwick,  chief  executive 
of  the  Refugee  Council,  said:  ‘'Once 
again  the  judges  have  drawn  the 
line  at  leaving  people  to  starve.  The 
Government's  policy  is  in  tatters 
and  local  authorities  have  been  left 
to  deal  with  the  mesa." 


Jane  Macartney  In  Beijing 
and  John  (Sittings 

OUTH  KOREA  urged  “extra- 
ordinary alertness”  against 
rival  North  Korea  this  week, 
wanting  Hint  the  defection  of  a senior 
North  Korean  official  now  marooned 
in  Seoul's  Beijing  embassy  showed 
tlie  hermit  slate  was  unstable. 

As  China  reinforced  security  at  the 
South  Korean  embassy  on  Tuesday, 
there  was  little  sign  of  progress  in  the 
diplomatic  deadlock  with  tlie  two 
Koreas  on  what  to  do  with  Hwang 
Jang-yop,  the  most  senior  North 
Korean  to  betray  ills  communist 
homeland.  Il  was  Mr  Hwang's  sev- 
enth day  in  Seoul's  consulate  office. 

Appeals  for  calm  from  China,  an 
unwilling  third  party  in  the  crisis  be- 
tween an  old  communist  ally  and  a 
new  capitalist  friend,  appeared  to 
yield  fruit  as  North  Korea  showed 
signs  of  backing  off  from  its  earlier 
hard  line  over  the  defection . 

Tlie  South  Korean  prime  minis- 
ter. Lee  Soo-sung,  called  for  "extra- 
ordinary alertness",  ''rite  defection 
of  Secretary  Hwang  Jang-yop,  who 
belongs  to  the  core  force  of  the 
North  Korean  leadership,  vividly 
displays  the  shaking  of  tlie  ideologi- 
cal foundation  that  has  supported 
tlie  Norlh  Korean  system  amid  eco- 
nomic disasters,"  he  said. 

Mr  Hwang,  one  of  11  powerful 
secretaries  of  (he  rating  Workers' 
Party  along  with  North  Korean 
leader  Kim  Jong-il,  sought  refuge  at 
Seoul's  mission  in  the  Chinese  capi- 
tal on  Wednesday  last  week. 

While  repeating  its  appeals  for 
calm,  China  was  prepared  for  distur- 
bances. Police  guarding  the  em- 
bassy where  Mr  Hwang  is  stranded 
went  on  higher  alert,  and  three  ar- 
moured personnel  carriers  filled 
with  helmeted  paramilitary  police 
rumbled  Into  the  diplomatic  quar- 
ters to  back  up  squads  of  police 
armed  with  assault  rifles. 

“We  hope  all  partieB  can  deal  with 


He  said  a legal  ban  on  paying 
money  to  tlie  asylum  seekers  had 
led  to  one  case  where  an  asylum 
; seeker  had  walked  four  miles  from 
Hounslow,  west  London,  to  Vaux- 
hail  in  central  London,  simply  to  be 
fed  at  the  Refugee  Council  centre. 

The  appeal  was  brought  on  behalf 
of  four  unnamed  asylum  seekers, 
fleeing  from  Iraq,  China,  Algeria 
and  Romania,  who  are  not  entitled 
to  social  security  benefits,  are  not 
allowed  to  work  in  Britain,  have  no 
family  or  friends  in  the  UK  speak 
little  or  no  English,  and  have  no 
other  means  of  support 

Westminster  council  said  It  was 
dismayed  by  the- judgment  and 
argued  that  supporting  asylum 
seekers  was  not  a duty  that  should 
rest  on  local  authorities. 


Prison  watch,  page  8 
Comment,  page  12 


this  matter  . . . and  calmly  face  and  | 
appropriately  handle  this  incident  lo 
maintain  peace  and  stnbility  in  the 
Korean  peninsula,'1  n Chinese  for- 
eign ministry  spokesman  said. 

Tlie  North  lms  hinted  it  may 
accept  Mr  Hwang's  defection,  saying 
it  would  dismiss  him  if  he  sought 
asylum.  "It  is  certain  North  Korea  is 
changing  its  altitude,”  said  Kim 
Kyung-woong,  an  official  of  Seoul's 
state  South-North  Dialogue  Office. 

North  Korea's  foreign  ministry 
said  on  Monday  it  would  fire  Mr 
Hwang  if  he  sought  asylum  in  Seoul 
but  warned  of  "decisive  counter- 
measures" if  it  were  proved  he  had 
been  kidnapped.  Pyongyang  had 
earlier  maintained  that  South  Korea 
kidnapped  Mr  Hwang,  architect  of 
tlie  North’s  governing  ideology  of 
Juclie,  or  strict  self-reliance.  Seoul 
called  the  charge  preposterous. 

Mr  Hwang  was  returning  from  a 
Vh  day  visit  to  Japan  to  attend  a con- 
ference cm  Juclie,  where  he  spoke 
openly  of  Pyongyang's  economic 
difficulties  mid  quoted  Kim  Jong-il 
directly  on  plans  lo  take  over  fnr- 
innlly  from  his  father  later  Ibis  year. 
Mr  Kim  has  still  not  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  Korean  Workers'  Parly 
leader,  arousing  speculation  abnul 
factional  infighting  in  Pyongyang. 

Meanwhile  Norlh  Korean  secret 
agents  have  been  accused  of  gun- 
ning down  a defector  in  the  South  as 
n birthday  present  for  Mr  Kim.  U*e 
Han-young  was  in  «i  critical  stale 
this  week  after  being  shot  in  a Seoul 
suburb  by  two  unknown  gunmen 
last  Saturday.  Witnesses  said  he 
uttered  the  words  “spy,  spy”  before 
sinking  into  a coma. 

Seoul  police  are  working  on  the 
theory  that  North  Korea  had 
ordered  the  assassination  attempt 
on  Mr  Lee  in  revenge  for  last  week’s 
defection. 
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Mothers  must  resist 
pressures  of  the  market 


NNE  KARPF  (Vegetables  mat- 
ter, February  2)  describes  a so- 
ciety where  family  relationships  are 
increasingly  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  “market".  Her  partic- 
ular concern  is  the  powerlessness  of 
mothers  to  withstand  the  pressures 
placed  on  them  by  their  children. 
The  whole  article  admits  to  an  abdi- 
cation by  women  of  their  responsi- 
bilities as  parents.  As  mothers  are 
obviously  not  being  forced  to  con- 
form to  demands  made  by  their  chil- 
dren. then  why  are  they  giving  in  to 
these  influences? 

The  opportunity  to  hnve  a greater 
presence  in  the  employment  market 
is  regarded  by  mnny  as  an  im- 
portant benefit  of  equal  rights  and 
the  “liberation"  of  women.  Many 
women  have  enthusiastically  fol- 
lowed this  path  of  “liberation"  and 
are  undeterred  by  having  children. 
The  additional  role  of  mother  adds 
to  the  challenge  of  remaining  in 
work  and  enhances  their  status  as 
women.  This  mark  of  “progress" 
has  had  the  concomitant  effect  of 
defining  the  rights  of  children  in 
consumer  and  market  terms. 

Women  aiming  to  be  good  moth- 
ers talk  about  having  access  to 
“good  quality  and  affordable  child- 
care". nursery  education,  after- 
school  services  — more 
institutional  care  for  their  children. 
Another  option  is  to  advertise  for  a 
si  ranger  to  look  after  the  very 
young  child,  as  a low-wage  job.  The 
baby  cannot  speak,  so  Ihe  mother 
has  to  lake  on  trust  dial  the  "job"  is 
being  well  done. 

Is  it  all  that  surprising  to  discover 
that  we  are  producing  "market"  chil- 
dren? Fashion  fowls,  toys  and 
clothes  are  a logical  development 
From  an  early  age,  children  recog- 
nise the  role  they  play  In  the  “ mar- 


ket" and  fit  in  accordingly.  Such 
mothers  have  little  spare  time  to 
spend  with  their  children,  so  it  is 
less  tiring  just  to  give  in  to  their 
demands.  For  socially  inclined 
mothere,  it  is  easier  on  the 
conscience  to  blame  others,  the 
undoubtedly  powerful  food  manu- 
facturers, the  advertisers,  televi- 
sion, other  people's  children,  and 
pretend  one  is  powerless. 

What  is  the  solution?  If  you 
recognise  yourself  as  a market 
mother,  then  put  up  with  the  logical 
result  of  your  behaviour,  and  stop 
trying  to  have  things  both  ways.  If, 
however,  you  are  concerned,  then 
do  make  an  effort.  Share  your  life, 
yourself,  your  views,  with  your  chil- 
dren. If  you  give  your  children  time, 
material  substitutes  are  unneces- 
sary. If  demands  are  made  for  fash- 
ion goods,  then  discuss  the  issues 
with  your  children.  Allowing  a 
seven-year-old  see  a film  about  bat- 
tery hens,  and  explaining  that  this  is 
why  you  are  not  keen  to  buy 
chicken  nuggets,  may  bring  a differ- 
ent response  from  your  child.  If  dis- 
cussion and  reasoned  argument  are 
encouraged  as  soon  as  children  are 
able  to  talk  and  participate,  they  will 
respond  well. 

Children  are  the  most  deprived 
and  helpless  group  in  society.  We 
have  to  question  our  behaviour  and 
our  part  in  making  society  what  it  is. 
Pamela  BarileU, 

Asnitressur  Blour,  France 


OH  DEAR,  so  it  is  automatically 
the  woman's  fault  (Working 
mums  blamed  for  children's  failures, 
February  9).  A belter  title  and  more 
useful  research  might  hnve  centred 
on  "working  parents"  and  how  to 
reconcile  two  careers  and  a family. 
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That  all-important  person  to  wel- 
come the  kids  home  from  school 
and  take  an  interest  in  what  they 
have  done  could  presumably  he 
mum  or  dad  (or  granny  or  grand- 
pa?). so  there  are  a thousand  solu- 
tions other  than  stopping  mums 
working  full-time  outside  the  home 
— flexible  hours  so  one  parent  can 
be  there;  dad  staying  at  home;  back 
to  the  extended  family. 

Timothy  Foster, 

La  Rippe,  Switzerland 


I VKE  HARDING  failed  to  note 
t_that  all  failed  children  had  in 
common  fulkline  working  fathers. 
No  analysis  was  presented  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  their  overtime  com- 
mitments on  their  offspring's  exam 
results. 

Keren  Witcombe, 

Perth,  Australia 


Those  in  peril 
on  the  sea 

THERE  has  been  a nasty,  mone- 
tarist twist  to  letters  regarding 
the  saving  of  yachtsmen  Thierry 
Dubois  and  Tony  Bullimore  from 
drowning  at  sea  (February  2).  The 
tradition  of  saving  people  from  the 
sea  is  derived  from  the  sailors  who 
do  it,  the  lifeboat  men  and  their  col- 
leagues throughout  history.  During 
two  world  wars  we  never  com- 
plained that  our  army  was  paid  to 
kill  enemy  soldiers  while  sailors  (of 
both  sides)  were  paid  to  save  enemy 
seamen  from  ships  that  had  been 
destroyed. 

This  irreproachable  tradition 
would  never  have  grown  up  among 
landlubbers.  Everyone  at  sea  knows 
that  the  real  enemies  are  the  ele- 
ments. Seamen  consider  only  the 
human  worth  of  those  they  save, 
knowing  that  some  time  soon  their 
own  lives  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
same  elements. 

Your  letters  ignore  this  shared 
humanity  between  all  those  at  sea. 
Please,  no  more  letters  on  this  from 
landlubbers  or  accountants,  how- 
ever well-intentioned.  The  joy  of  sav- 
ing a life  from  drowning  lies  in  the 
honour  of  all  those  who  preserve 
this  ancient  tradition. 

Sam  Micklem, 

Captain  (retired)  of  SS  Periwinkle, 
Lake  Derwentwater,  Cumbria 


EVERYONE  I flew  a single  en- 
gine aircraft  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  from  Corsica  to  France  I 
was  obliged  to  sign  up  to  refund 
eventual  costs  for  search-and-rescue 
operations.  How  about  introducing 
the  same  for  solo  yacht  races, 
Alpine  exploits  etc? 

Petr  Rada, 

Fuerth,  Germany 


Stripping  the 
environment 

"TOM  BRYSON  (Wail  of  the  lone- 
/ some  pine,  January  19)  says 
that  "The  Ontario  government  is 
focusing  firmly  on  human  economic 
needs"  in  turning  Ontario's  last  old- 
growth  pine  forests  into  industrial 
logging  sites. 

"Focusing  firmly  on  human  eco- 
nomic needs"  is  hardly  the  issue. 
The  Ontario  “conservative”  govern- 
ment has  also; 

□ gutted  the  monitoring  and  scien- 
tific staffs  of  the  province's  devel- 
oped fores!  management: 

□ abolished  government  inspec- 


tions and  procedures  that  ensured 
the  mining  industry  cleaned  up  its 
waste,  thus  preventing  environmen- 
tal hazards; 

U cut  funding  to  conservation  au- 
thorities by  71)  per  cent  and  lukes  re- 
search and  cleat  Hip  projects  by  fit) 
per  cent; 

□ initiated  the  wholesale  reduction 
of  Ontario's  regulations  on  toxic  pol- 
lution; 

□ clawed  back  $100  million  of  gov- 
ernment financial  support  from  mu- 
nicipal water  and  sewage  projects 
and  beach  dean-ups; 

Q instituted  mechanisms  for  the 
sell-off  of  public  conservation  areas 
and  natural  habitats; 

□ slashed  all  budgets  for  (lie  en- 
forcement of  existing  environmental 
laws; 

□ abandoned  funding  for  (he 
province’s  blue-box  and  other  recy- 
cling programmes; 

□ repealed  Planning  Act  regulations 
on  commercial  sprawl  across  rural 
land,  and  abolished  regulations  pro- 
tecting lake  shorelines  for  commer- 
cial destruction; 

□ eviscerated  Ontario's  entire  envi- 
ronmental review  process  in  the 
name  of  “reducing  red  tape". 

The  pattern  at  work  here  is  not 
“meeting  human  economic  needs". 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  another  step  in 
a worldwide  campaign  by  business- 
financed  governments  to  strip  pub- 
lic environments  for  unimpeded 
profit  by  private  corporations. 

(Prof)  John  Me  Mur  try. 

University  of  Guelph. 

Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada 


Captured  killer 
whales  at  risk 

FOR  THE  first  time  in  more  limn 
10  years,  Jnjwncse  fishermen 
have  captured  oreas  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Fisheries  Agency. 
This  permission  is  required  because 
these  animals  are  listed  on  Appendix 
II  of  the  Convention  on  Inlernalioiial 
Trade  in  Endangered  Speck's  of 
Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (CITES).  The 
fishermen,  from  Tniji  in  Wakayama, 
captured  double  the  agency’s  quoin 
of  five  oreas,  lnil  in  llu*  face  of 
protests,  five  of  the  U)  cuplurcd  ani- 
mals have  since  been  released. 

In  a more  sinister  twist,  while  Ihe 
agency’s  stated  reason  for  allowing 
Ihe  capture  was  "academic  re- 
search", the  oreas  seem  destined  to 
be  used  as  fodder  fur  the  entertain- 
ment industry.  According  to  the  lat- 
est reports,  three  of  (he  captured 
oreas  are  at  Nnnki  Shimhumu  Ad- 
venture World,  (fax  +81-731M3- 
3252),  one  is  at  the  Taiji  Whale 
Museum  (fax  +81-7355-9-3823),  and 
one  is  at  Izu  Mito  Sea  Paradise  (fnx 
+81-559-43-2338). 

Killer  whales  are  actually  large 
dolphins.  They  are  intensely  social, 
living  in  stable  pods  of  up  to  50  indi- 
viduals. To  kidnap  and  imprison 
these  mammals  in  aquariums  has. 
as  academics  have  long  been  aware, 
devastating  effects  on  their  physical 
and  mental  health. 

To  harm  these  creatures  merely  to 
sustain  the  profits  of  circus  operators 
is  unequivocally  wrong,  I would  like 
to  call  on  concerned  Guardian 
Weekly  readers  to  request  that  die 
Fisheries  Agency  (Director-General 
Michio  Sliimada;  Fax  +81-33502-794) : 
1 1)  stay  out  of  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness; (2)  stop  issuing  licences  for  Hie 
capture  of  protected  mammals  on 
spurious  grounds;  and  (3)  try  to 
make  up  for  its  most  recent  error  of 
judgment  by  ordering  this  pnd  of 
oreas  to  be  released  immediately. 
Tim  Groves. 

Kyoto.  Japan 


Briefly 


Bruce  inksettersvaict  a*. 

rnel  wipes  nut  the  past,  Febru- 
ary 2). .ns  with  so  uumy  letters  in  the 
( iuurdian  Weekly,  belongs  to  the  old 
Midtile  East  that  Rabin  and  Arafat 
tried  to  change. 

It  is  true  we  have  the  Netanyahu 
hiccup,  but  he  is  already  buckling 
under  after  realising  the  useless- 
ness of  harking  back  to  the  past. 

1 also  live  in  a village  which  once 
had  an  Aral)  neighbour.  Today  it’s 
called  llanlya.  Oiuv  it  was  Shejara. 
We  have  built  an  educational  centre 
which  deals  in  Jewish  history,  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  reconciliation  between  the  two 
people,  Israeli  ami  Palestinian,  we 
also  preserve  and  record  every  de- 
tail we  can  find  relating  to  the  Arab 
and  Muslim  community.  Arab  read- 
ers with  links  to  the  LoweT  Galilee 
can  help  us  in  this  task  by  forward- 
ing photos,  newspaper  cuttings,  He. 
(Dr!  Eric  Gould, 

IjOwer  Galilee,  Israel 


THE  hy|)ocrisy  of  United  States 
policy  on  human  rights  is 
(latently  obvious  (Blind  eye  lo 
human  rights.  February  9).  While 
Cuba  must  be  punished  and  os- 
tracised, China  and  some  U${ 
friends  and  allies  may  have  a tree 
hand.  Furthermore,  it  is  interesting 
that  Israel,  whose  violations  of 
human  rights  and  torture  uf  Pales- 
tinian prisoners  are  phenomenal 
escapes  mention  (Washington  Post, 
February  9).  Israel  has  the  distinc- 
tion mI  being  llu*  only  country  in  the 
world  when-  llu*  Im  Uire  ol  prison-  j 
ers  is  legalised  by  Israel's  Supreme 
Court. 

Ismail  Zayid,  : 

Halifax,  Nora  Sadia.  Canada 


///.'ll  7*.*  experienced  the  terrible  up- 
/ In-aval  of  leaving  a war-torn  coun- 
try through  necessity.  I.  however, 
as  a white  Rhodesian,  was  treated 
kindly  by  Britain  and  welcomed  as  a 
citizen,  l-or  asylum-seekers  with  no 
links  lo  Britain's  while  colonial  past, 
humanity  is  rarely  in  evidence. 
Jennifer  Leach.  I 

l.>  union  I 


IN  YOUR  report  oil  Nawaz  Sharif* 
/ victory  in  the  Pakistan  I'lcctlons 
(February  9),  you  itccompllahcd 
what  neither  Ihe  Queen  nor  the 
Australian  government  has 
able  to  do  — confer  a knighthood 
on  the  former  Australian  pnnie 
minister,  Malcolm  Fraser. 

Jeffrey  Shrather, 

I trisba n e,  Australia 


A SA  child  of  Ihe  swinging  sixties 

r t who  survived  the  selfish  seven- 
ties and  repressive  eighties,  and  i 
cu|)ing  with  the  dull  nineties,  may 
suggest  we  call  die  next  decade 
naughties?  Lei's  hope  they  are. 
Peter  Pullman, 

New  York,  USA 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Peacemakers  fudge  deal  on  key  town 


Julian  Borgar  In  Sarajevo 

THE  impotence  of  interna- 
tional mediators  in  Bosnia 
was  illustrated  starkly  for  the 
second  time  within  days  last  week 
when  they  fudged  a key  decision  be- 
tween rival  Serb  and  Muslim  claims 
to  one  of  the  country's  most  explo- 
sive flashpoints,  the  town  of  Brcko. 

Faced  with  the  threat  of  violence 
from  both  sides,  the  main  American 
arbiter,  Roberts  Owen,  put  off  for  a 
year  the  ruling  on  who  will  control 
die  strategic  northeastern  town, 
and  In  the  meantime  placed  it  under 
international  supervision. 

"It's  definitely  enough  to  avoid 
war."  said  the  United  Slates  special 
envoy  to  the  Balkans,  John  Korn- 
bluin. 

Nato's  stabilisation  force  in 
Bosnia,  S-For.  had  concentrated  its 
forces  around  the  town  in  the  run- 
up to  the  deadline  for  the  decision, 
in  expectation  of  serious  trouble 
after  rumours  that  the  Serbs  would 
be  awarded  the  town. 

The  fudge  highlighted  how  little 
headway  has  been  made  by  interna- 
tional forces  and  mediators  against 


Burmese 
troops  force 
Karens  out 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 


ABOUT  11,000  refugees  arrived 
in  Thailand  last  week  after 
J Burmese  troops  attacked  Karen 
National  Union  (KNU)  guerrilla 
camps  in  Burma. 

The  Karens  had  apparently  burnt 
down  and  retreated  from  their 
Teakaplaw  headquarters  in  the  face 
of  an  overwhelming  government 
offensive.  'Ihe  loss  appeal's  to  be  the 
KNU’s  worst  since  the  Burmese 
captured  its  long-established  head- 
quarters at  Mannerplaw  in  laic 
1994.  But  Karen  commanders 
vowed  to  continue  their  guerrilla 
campaign  from  unfixed  bases. 

About  500  guerrillas  had  been 
struggling  to  hold  Teakaplaw 
against  about  1,500  Burmese 
troops,  said  Colonel  Isaac,  a Karen 
officer,  The  Burmese  troops  at- 
tacked three  KNU  mobile  camps  in 
Burma’s  eastern  jungle,  dispersing 
4,000  guerrillas. 

About  70,000  ethnic  Karen 
refugees,  who  fled  fighting  inside 
Burma  a number  of  years  ago,  have 
been  living  In  refugee  camps  along 
Thailand's  border.  Most  are  rela- 
tives and  followers  of  the  KNU 


the  ethnic  divisions  seared  deep 
into  Bosnia  by  the  war.  despite  the 
more  than  $1  billion  spent  in  the 
past  year  on  the-  international  effort 
to  bring  a settled  peace  to  the 
republic. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  last 
week,  more  than  100  elderly  Mus- 
lims were  purged  from  the  Croat- 
controlled  sector  of  the  southern 
city  of  Mostar  as  peacekeeping 
U-oops  stood  by  and  unarmed  inters 
national  police  disappeared  into 
barracks. 

Outlining  the  decision  — or  lack 
of  one — on  Brcko  Rt  a press  confer- 
ence in  Rome,  Mr  Owen,  the  Ameri- 
can lawyer  who  chaired  the  all-party 
arbitration  tribunal  on  the  Bosnian 
town,  said  that  “no  winner  is  being 
awarded". 

The  international  community's 
high  representative  in  Bosnia,  Carl 
Bildt,  described  the  supervision 
plan  as  an  attempt  to  strike  a bal- 
ance in  “the  mother  of  all  difficulties 
in  the  Bosnian  peace  process".  He 
said  he  would  appoint  a deputy  to 
act  as  the  supervisor,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  nominate  an  American. 

Western  diplomats  hope  to  give 


the  supervisor  — due  to  start  work 
by  March  15  — a better  cltance  to 
reverse  ethnic  cleansing  by  giving 
him  more  executive  powers,  and  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  recommending 
who  will  win  control  over  the  town 
when  a final  decision  is  made  in 
March  1998. 

But  die  existing  [mtice,  local 
council  and  courts  are  Serb,  and 
have  shown  themselves  determined 
to  obstruct  reintegration  at  any  cost. 
Many  Muslim  houses  in  the  area 
hnve  been  dynamited,  but  the  per- 
petrators have  never  been  caught. 
Economic  inducements  to  co-oper- 
ate have  had  little  effect. 

The  supervisor  will  have  control 
over  a reinforced  contingent  of 
United  Nations  police  monitors,  but 
they  will  be  unarmed.  S-For  is  sup- 
posed to  co-operate  with  the  super- 
visor, but  has  so  far  been  reluctant 
to  involve  itself  in  civil  disputes  — 
as  the  Mostar  pogrom  showed. 

It  Is  unclear  whether  Nato  would 
allow  its  troops  to  come  to  the  su- 
pervisor’s assistance  in  removing  a 
recalcitrant  Serb  police  chief,  for 
example. 

The  Bosnian  Serbs,  who  seized 


and  ethnically  cleansed  Brcko  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1992,  have 
repeatedly  threatened  to  go  to  war 
to  keep  possession  of  the  town.  The 
port  on  the  River  Sava  lies  at  one 
end  of  a land  corridor  linking  the 
two  halves  of  Serb  territory. 

The  town  is  also  coveted  by  the 
Muslim-Croat  federation  as  a gate- 
way to  western  Europe.  Whoever  is 
chosen  to  run  the  town  will  have 
one  important  weapon  in  their 
armoury. 

According  to  last  week's  judg- 
ment, die  final  decision  on  Brcko’s 
future  would  depend  oil  each  side's 
compliance  in  the  interim  period. 
Mr  Owen  said  Brcko  could  become 
a special  self-governing  district 
"along  the  tines  of  Washington  DC". 

Alija  Izetbegovic,  the  Muslim 
leader  and  chairman  of  Bosnin's 
three-man  presidency,  had  threat- 
ened to  resign  if  Brcko  was  not 
awarded  to  the  Muslim-Croat 
federation. 

In  recent  days,  Muslim  refugees 
from  Brcko  had  been  gathering 
near  the  town  threatening  violent 
protests  if  it  remained  in  Serb 
hands. 


Karen  refugees  near  Umphang  in  Thailand,  after  crossing  the  Burmese  border  fwoto:  apichart  weerawonq 


forces,  which  have  been  fighting  for 
greater  autonomy  for  the  Karen 
state  since  Burma  gained  indepen- 
dence in  1948. 

. Last  Sunday  relief  agencies  were 
preparing  to  receive  thousands  more 
refugees.  The  agencies  already  tend- 
ing the  thousands  of  refugees  in 
Thailand  fear  that  10,000.  or  more  . 
Karens  now  trapped  by  the  fighting 


may  also  be  poised  to  flee  across  die 
border.  Officials  are  looking  for 
camp  sites  to  accommodate  them- 
Mortar  and  automatic  weapons' 
fire  could  be  heard  from  Thai  terri- 
tory last  weekend  as  Burmese 
forces  continued  the  offensive  jn 
which  they  have  overrun  a series  of 
KNU  strongholds  several,  kilome- 
tres from  the  Thai  border,  trigger- 


ing an  exodus  from  border  villages. 

The  displacement  of  civilians  will 
provide  further  ammunition  for  crit- 
ics of  Burma's  ruling  generals,  espe- 
cially at  a time  when.  Western 
governments  are  warning  the  Asso- 
, ciation  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(Asean)  that  admitting  Burma  into 
. membership  could  set  back  . rela- 
. tions  with  Eurppe. . 


E-mail  service  reaches  1,000  I Beirut,  holds  Red  rebels 


issue  marks  a milestone 
I for  the  Guardian  Weekly: 
more  than  l,QOO  {subscribers 
will  receive  it  by  e-mail,  writes 
Patrick  Ensor,  In  the  two 
months  since  its  launch,  the.  new 
electronic  service  continues  to 
attract  interest.  There  have  been 
few  problems  and  much  praise 
for  the  way  e-mail  delivers  the 
news  even  before  the  ppper  Is 
printed  atjd wrapped. 

If  you  are  a subscriber  to  ... 

paper  and  would  iike  to  take  , ■ 
advantage  of  this  free  service, 
contact  the  Guardian  Weekly’s 
subscriptions  department  at 


Manchester  either  by  e-mail  to 
gwsubp@guardian.co.uk,  by  fax 

to  (+44)161-870  5362,  or  by 
ordinary  mall  to  The  Guardian  . 
Weekly,  164Deansgate, 
Manchester  M60  2Rft.  UK. 

Remember  to  include  your 
e-mail  address  and  your  sub- 
; scriptiop  number  (it’s  the  W 
1 jiluB  seven  digits  on  the  wrapper 
address  label)  or,  failing  that, 
die  subscriber's  name  and  fujl  . 
address.  Any  ufcw  e-mall  , 
addresses  registered  by  friday . 
should  rpcelve  the  next  Issue's 
e-mail  package  on  the  following 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 


Reuter  In  Tokyo 

— 1 1 . 1 ; I 

LEBANESE. authorities  have  ar- 
rested up  to  six  key  members  of 
Japan's  notorious  Red  Army  giier- 
’ rilla  group,  t1|e  Japanese  .priipe 
| minister,  Ryutofo  Hashltnoto,  said 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr  Hpshimoto  told  reporters  he 
fiad  been  informed  by  Lebanese  of- 
ficials t^iat  the  ageing  guerrillas  and 
three  supporters,  qll  of  them  Japan- 
ese, .were  captured  in  Lebanon's 
Bekaa  Valley,  where  they  liad  been 
holed  up  for  years. 

Lebanese  officials  sqid,  the. 
detainees  included  Kozo  Okainoto, 


aged  49,  who  was  involved  in  the 
May  1972  shootout  at  Tel  Aviv’s  Lod 
aiiport  In  which  24  people  died  and 
100  were  injured-  OkamQto  was 
! captured  by.  Israeli  forces  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  but  was 
released  in  a PalesUnlan-Isrpeli 
prisoner  exchange  in May  1985.  . . 

Tlie  home  affaire  .minister,  Kat 
suhiko  Sliirakawa,  stud  Jppan  would 
wait  for  the  result  of  Lebanese  action 
. against  the  group  before,  deciding 
whether, to  apply  far  their,  extradition. 

, The  Jqpanesf  ped  Army,  founded 
in  1971,  has  about  40  members  op- 
erating mainly  in  Lebanon,  and  allied 
to  hardline  Palestinian  factions. 


The  Week 


THE  US  secretary  of  state, 
Madeleine  Albright,  firmly 
rebuffed  French  attempts  to  set  a 
“European”  agenda  for  the  en- 
largement of  Nato  and  changes  to 
its  command  structure. 

Martin  Walker,  page  6 


Government  forces 
bombed  three  rebel-held 
towns  iu  enstem  Zaire,  killing  at 
least  six  people.  Meanwhile  up 
to  1,500  civilians  are  crossing 
Lake  Tanganyilm  every  day  to 
escape  rebel  advances  In  die  re- 
gion, according  to  UN  officials 
and  Tanzanian  nulhoritics. 


LESOTHO'S  army  put  down 
an  1 1-day  police  mutiny, 
overwhelming  the  rebels  with  n 
dawn  onslaught  of  heuvy  gunfire 
which  forced  them  to  surrender. 
The  army  said  nobody  wub  hurt. 


THE  warlord  holding  hostages 
In  the  Central  Aslan  Republic 
of  Tajikistan,  Bakhrom  Sodlrov, 
freed  all  of  them  unharmed. 


THE  former  Marxist  dictator 
of  Ethiopia,  MengSatu  Haile 
Mariam  and  5,197  former  offi- 
cials of  his  deposed  regime  have 
been  charged,  some  with  geno- 
cide and  war  crimes,  others  with 
homicide  and  wilful  injury. 


THE  White  House  cleared  the 
wnv  for  10  news  organisa- 
tions to  open  Cuban  offices  for 
tlie  first  time  since  the  1 960s, 
despite  the  l 'S  trade  enilmrgn. 


THE  US  government  team 
prosecuting  tlie  Oklahoma 
bomb  suspect  Timothy  Mcvcigh 
hns  lost  tlie  trial  of  its  witnesses 
expected  to  provide  a positive 
identification  of  the  accused. 
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BRITONS  will  need  permits  to 
work  In  Hong  Kong  from 
April,  under  government  legisla- 
tion announced  In  preparation 
for  the  colony's  return  to 
Chinese  rule  on  July  1 . 


THE  New  Zealand  govern- 
ment agreed  to  a special 
compensation  payout  of  $ 1 .9 
million  to  the  families  of  14  peo- 
ple killed  when  a tourist  viewing 
, platform  crashed  to  the  bed  of  a 
chasm  nearly  two  years  pgp. 


: 1 

A MEETING  next  month  of 
environment  and  fishing  . 
ministers  from  nlpe  North  Sea 
States  to, protect  fish  stocks  from 
over-exploitation  is  being 
. resisted  by  the  fisheries  depart- 
ment oftbe  European 
Commission. . ...... 


Hundreds  of  people  have 

been  killed  in  ethnic  unrest 
In  tlie  Indonesian  province  of 
West  Kalimantan,  In  Borneo.  . . 


MORE  than  300  fossilised 
dinosaur  eggs  hnve  been 
discovered  In  die  Indian  village 
. of  Pisdura,  7.20km  northeast  of 
Bombay. 
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Kohl  defies  critics  ‘to  seek  fifth  term’ 


* mm 
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Denis  Staunton  In  Berlin 


Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
has  decided  to  defy  his  crit- 
ics by  standing  for  a record 
fifth  term  in  office  next  year  in  the 
hope  of  leading  Germany  into  the 
next  century,  according  to  a news- 
paper report  last  weekend. 

The  mass-circulation  Bild  am 
Sonntag  claimed  that  Mr  Kohl 
would  make  a public  announcement 
about  his  decision  after  his  annual 
fasting  holiday  in  April. 

The  chancellor  has  come  under 
intense  pressure  from  within  hfe 
Christian  Democratic  Union  to  end 
speculation  about  his  future  with  a 
public  statement  about  his  inten- 
tions. Last  week  he  angrily  dis- 
missed a report  that  he  was  suffering 
from  cancer  and  had  undergone  two 
secret  operations  since  1992. 

“I  am  not  suffering  from  cancer, 
thank  God,"  he  told  the  Frankfurter 
Allgcmeine  newspaper  last  week- 
end. “But  1 til  ink  that  people  who 
use  such  wicked  methods  to  bring 
down  a political  opponent  only  dam- 
age themselves."  Mr  Kohl  refused 
to  confirm  that  he  intended  to  seek 
another  term,  but  hinted  strongly 
that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  pass  on 
the  reins  of  power. 

His  authority  has  been  cast  in 
doubt  in  recent  weeks  by  bitter 
rows  in  the  centre-right  coalition 
over  ambitious  plans  to  reform  the 
tax  and  pensions  systems. 

The  Christian  Democrat  leader  in 
Lower  Saxony,  Christian  Wulff,  told 
an  Italian  newspaper  that  although 
Mr  Kohl  was  the  CDU*s  best  candi- 
date he  could  not  expect  to  govern 
in  the  autocratic  style  he  has 
favoured  until  now.  "The  Kohl  era  is 
not  over,”  lie  said.  "But  the  Kohl 
system  is  finished.” 

In  his  comments  to  Frankfurter 
Allgeincine,  the  chancellor  sought  to 
present  a cheerful  picture  of  Ger- 
many’s economic  prospects,  claim- 
ing that  unemployment  — at  its 
highest  level  since  1933  — was  about 
to  fall  and  could  be  halved  by  2000. 

But  his  optimism  was  undermined 
last  weekend  when  a government 
spokesman  refused  to  deny  a report 
dial  the  finance  minister,  Theo 


Waigel,  will  announce  this  week  that 
public  spending  will  be  frozen  for  the 
third  year  in  succession. 

The  opposition  Social  Democrats 
warned  tliat  rising  unemployment 
and  falling  tax  receipts  are  set  to 
blow  a DM10  billion  f$6  billion) 
hole  in  Mr  Waigel’s  public-spending 
estimates  for  this  year. 

The  government  recently  in- 
creased its  estimate  of  the  1997  bud- 
get deficit  to  2.9  per  cent  of  GDP,  just 
inside  the  3 per  cent  limit  for  entry  to 
a angle  European  currency.  Most 
economists  now  predict  that  the 
deficit  will  be  well  above  the  limit, 
forcing  Mi*  Kohl  to  choose  between 
postponing  the  introduction  of  the 
euro  or  loosening  the  entry  criteria. 

"The  deficit  is  too  high  and  it 
cannot  be  turned  back  any  further 
during  the  course  of  this  year 
without  driving  Germany  Into  an 
even  greater  unemployment  crisis," 
Professor  Wilhelm  Hankel,  an 
economist,  said. 

The  deflationary  measures  Mr 
Kohl's  government  lias  taken  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  the  Maastricht 
criteria  have  already  angered  die 
German  public,  which  opposes  the 
single  currency  by  two  to  one. 

In  the  industrial  Ruhr  valley, 
220,000  people  protested  last  week- 
end against  plans  to  cut  subsidies  to 
the  coal  industry.  And  post  office 
workers  went  on  strike  throughout 
Germany  to  protest  against  plans  to 
end  the  state  monopoly  on  deliveries. 

Uuion  lenders  warned  the  gov- 
ernment last  weekend  against  freez- 
ing spending,  arguing  it  would 
reduce  growth  and  Increase  unem- 
ployment. 

Although  Mr  Kohl  fears  that  post- 
poning the  introduction  of  the  sin- 
gle currency  could  capsize  the 
entire  drive  towards  European  bite- 
gration,  a growing  number  of  Ger- 
mans have  warned  that  a weak, 
premature  euro  might  lead  to 
greater  disaster. 

"I  do  not  believe  die  euro  iB  a 
dynamic  force  — it  is  simply  dyna- 
mite," Prof  Hankel  said.  “The  pre- 
sent level  of  integration  would  be 
endangered  and  social  conflict 
would  increase,  both  within  soci- 
eties and  between  them." 


Dying  Deng 
sparks  a 
power  play 


Skinheads  board  a train  as  they  flee  police  after  violent  clashes  in 
Berlin  during  protests  against  a meeting  called  by  the  far  right  in 
response  to  growing  unemployment  photograph:  wolfgang  w mm 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels  and 
Larry  Elliott  add:  Fears  were  grow- 
ing in  Brussels  this  week  that  Ger- 
many’s inability  to  tackle  the  costs 
of  its  mounting  unemployment  cri- 
sis could  scupper  the  Maastricht 
timetable  and  delay  die  start  of 
monetary  union  for  at  least  a year. 

Despite  official  protestations  that 
the  single  currency  will  happen  in 
January  1999,  private  scepticism 
about  die  readiness  of  Europe’s 
biggest  economy  for  die  project 
appeared  to  be  intensifying. 

British  sources  believe  that  the 
chances  of  a 1999  start  dale  are 


rapidly  diminishing,  and  that  the 
doubts  over  which  countries  will 
qualify  justify  the  wait-and-see 
approach  favoured  by  both  the 
British  government  and  the  Labour 
opposition. 

However,  die  possibility  of  post- 
ponement is  still  publicly  rejected 
by  senior  EU  officials.  Yves- 
Thibnult  de  Silguy,  the  monetary 
affaire  commissioner,  said  on  Mon- 
day: “Monetary  Union  must  occur 
oil  January  1,  1999  or  we  will  have 
to  change  the  treaty." 
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TUI'  failing  health  of  Deng  Xiao- 
ping, the  architect  of  China's 
economic  reforms,  has  taken  a 
grave  turn  for  the  worse,  forcing  his 
heir  apparent  mid  others  in  the 
Communist  I’arty  leadership  to 
rush  back  to  Beijing,  according  to  a 
flurry  of  unconfirmed  reports  on 
Monday  in  Beijing  and  Hong  Kong. 

'Hie  death  of  Mr  Deng,  aged  92. 
would  heighten  uncertainty  in  the 
rim-up  to  Hong  Kong’s  July  1 
handover.  It  cuuld  also  precipitate  a 
shake-up  in  the  Chinese  leadership 
as  it  prepares  for  a key  Communist 
Party  congress. 

An  independent  Hong  Kong 
newspaper  reported  last  weekend 
that  Mr  Dong,  unseen  in  public  for 
three  years,  has  suffered  a brain 
haemorrhage.  The  colony’s  Beijing- 
controlled  press  said  there  had 
been  "no  big  change"  in  bis  health 
— a shift  from  ritual  assertions  that 
he  is  in  “good  health  for  n man  of 
his  age". 

Jiang  Zemin,  the  Communist 
Parly  chief  who  has  nominally  run 
the  country  since  the  19H9  Tianan- 
men Square  massacre,  was  said  in 
Beijing  to  have  cut  short  a lour  of 
central  China  to  return  In  the  capi- 
tal. li  (Vug,  the  prime  minister,  flew 
back  from  Guangdong  province. 

The  two  lenders  visited  Mr  Deng 
last  week  to  pny  him  their  respects 
for  the  Chinese  New  Year,  before 
leaving  for  working  holidays  in  the 
provinces.  Tlu-y  wished  him  "good 
health"  but  did  not  reveal  how  they 
found  him. 

If  their  return  is  confirmed,  at  a 
time  when  lop  cadres  traditionally 
relax,  ibis  could  signify  a serious 
development. 

The  top  leadership  has  been  bar- 
gaining f«ir  positions  before  the  15th 
parly  congress  is  held  in  the  au- 
tumn. Mr  Deng’s  departure  wiU 
change  the  delicate  balance  already 
reached,  in  a imliticnl  culture  where 
old  leaders  never  completely  retire. 


Euro  notes  burn  their  bridges  I Policeman  killed  as  ETA  ups  violence 


Kamel  Ahmed 

THE  European  Commissioner 
for  the  single  currency,  Yves 
Thibault  de  Silguy,  described 
them  as  a “victory  for  Europe” 
— euro  notes  so  “non-specific” 
about  where  they  came  from  that 
they  could  not  possibly  upset 
any  national  sensibilities. 

Last  week  that  victory  turned 
to  embnrraasing  defeat  as  the 
European  Monetary  Institute  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  scrapping  the 
original  designs  of  vague  archi- 
tectural motifs  — because  they 
turned  out  not  to  be  quite  as 
vague  as  everybody  supposed. 

Despite  months  of  delibera- 
tion involving  all  12  members  of 
the  European  Union,  nobody 
had  noticed  that  three  of  the 
notes,  applauded  for  their 
neutrality  at  their  launch  last 

(December,  depict  some  of 
Europe's  most  famous  bridges. 

Another  of  the  notes  shows  a 
pontoon  bridge  from  India,  not 
known  to  be  applying  for  EU 
membership.  None  of  the 
bridges  Is  British,  but  it  was  an 
expert  from  Nottingham  who 


applied  egg  to  the  faces  of  EMI 
officials  who  had  said  the  notes 
should  be  praised  as  they 
“cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
particular  monument  in  any 
single  country”. 

“I  couldn’t  believe  how  easy  it 
was  to  Identify  the  bridges,”  said 
Russ  Swan,  the  editor  of  Bridge 
Design  And  Engineering.  “I  just 
picked  one  of  the  most  main- 
stream bridge  design  books  and 
there  they  all  were.”  He  used  the 
bridge  blble,  Bridges  — 3,000 
Years  Of  Defying  Nature,  to 
Identify  the  images,  many  of 
which  appear  to  come  directiy 
from  the  book. 

The  50-euro  note  shows  the 
1 6th  century  Rialto  Bridge  in 
Venice.  The  100-euro  note  is  the 
Pont  de  Neuilfy  in  Paris,  de- 
scribed a9  the  “epitome  of  bridge 
design”  for  the  18th  century. 

The  500-euro  note  is  the  Pont 
de  Normandie  at  the  mouth  of  die 
Seine  at  Le  Havre,  opened  just 
two  years  ago.  ‘You  can’t  miss 
It,”  said  Mr  Swan,  who  rang  the 
French  architect  who  designed 
the  bridge,  Michel  Vlrfogeux,  to 
confirm  tliat  it  was  his. 


Adela  Qooch  In  Madrid 

THE  Basque  separatist  group 
ETA  continued  its  violent  offen- 
sive on  Tuesday,  killing  a policeman 
in  a car  bomb  attack  in  the  Basque 
city  of  Bilbao  and  bringing  the  num- 
ber of  victims  this  year  to  six. 

Modesto  Rico  Pasarfu,  aged  33, 
died  instantiy  when  a bomb  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  his  car  ex- 
ploded as  he  drove  out  of  his  garage 
on  the  way  to  a local  court  house. 

The  car  burst  into  a ball  of  flame 
close  to  a school,  but  classes  had 
started  and  none  of  the  pupils  was 
hurt.  “Half  an  hour  earlier  and  It 
could  have  been  a blood-bath, " said 
Carlos  Iturgaiz,  a local  representa- 
tive of  tlie  governing  conservative 
Popular  Party. 

Rico,  the  fourth  victim  of  ETA 
violence  in  a week,  was  chosen  as  a 
target  because  he  worked  in  the 
courts.  Police  said  his  death  was  an 
act  of  reprisal  for  a Judicial  drive 
against  leaders  of  ETA’s  political 
wing,  Heni  Batasuna. 

Last  week,  a supreme  court  judge 
was  shot  through  the  head  by  an 
ETA  gunman  in  Madrid  hours  after 
a car  bomb  exploded  in  Granada 


killing  an  air  force  employee.  The 
following  day  a Basque  business- 
man was  shot  dead. 

ETA  has  now  killed  more  people 
this  year  than  in  the  whole  of  199(5, 
presenting  the  biggest  terrorist 
challenge  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment since  it  took  office  nine 
months  ago.  It  is  also  holding  two 
kidnap  victims  — a prison  officer 
and  a Basque  businessman. 

The  offensive  has  coincided  with 
government  action  against  the  25 
leaders  of  Hern  Batasuna,  who  have 
been  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  supreme  court  on  charges  of 
promoting  violence.  They  are  refus- 
ing to  answer  the  call  and  are  being 
arrested  one  by  one. 

The  government  claims  that  a 
tough  stance  is  the  only  response 
possible  to  a new  generation  of 
hardline  radicals  who  took  over  hi 
1993  after  the  previous  ETA  leader- 
ship was  arrested,  and  who  exercise 
ruthless  control  over  the  movement 
and  its  various  support  groups,  in- 
cluding Herri  Batasuna. 

The  prime  minster,  Jos6  Marfa 
Aznar,  has  ruled  out  any  possibility 
of  negotiating  an  end  to  violence 
while  they  are  In  charge. 


This  Iisik  led  to  tension  with  non- 
violent Basque  nationalists,  includ- 
ing the  ninin  Basque  Nationalist 
Parly,  which  supports  Mr  A*11®1!! 
minority  government  in  the  Madrid 
parliament  but  would  like  a more 
acconiinodnting  line. 

ETA  is  keen  to  give  an  impres- 
sion of  operational  strength  when- 
ever negotiations  are  discussed. 

About  150,000  Basques  — i1  Pfr 
cent  — voted  for  Herri  Batsuna  in 
last  year’s  general  election,  sig' 
nailing  their  approval  of  violence  as 
a means  of  achieving  a 
state.  The  figure  reflects  a steady 
decline  in  support  but  is  considereo 
a hard  core  difficult  to  erode. 

• International  pressure  on  tn 
Spanish  government  to 
coimtry’9  lorry  drivers  sw 
mounted  as  the  disruption  enterea 
its  second  week. 

Nell  Kinnock,  the  European 
Union’s  transport  commissioner, 
called  on  the  Madrid  government  io , 
follow  France’s  exampe  bdu 
promise  compensation  for  loss  »» 
damage  suffered  by  lorries  op 

ated  from  other  member  states,  1 

La  Monde,  page  13  _____ 
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Top  actors 
oppose  new 
race  law 


Alex  Duval  8mlth  In  Paris 


CATHERINE  DENEUVE, 
Emmanuelle  Bdart  and  400 
other  sbowbusiness  personali- 
ties last  weekend  joined  a cam- 
paign to  disobey  a new  French 
Immigration  law. 

The  actors,  comedians  and 
singers  signed  a pledge,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  du  Di- 
manche,  to  ignore  a proposed 
law  that  anyone  putting  up  a 
foreigner  in  their  home  should 
tell  the  police.  The  celebrities, 
who  also  include  Jane  Birldn  and 
Isabelle  Huppert,  are  the  highest 
profile  signatories  of  the  civil  dis- 
obedience campaign,  launched 
ldBtweek  in  a music  magazine 
by  59  film  and  theatre  directors. 

ft  has  gathered  more  than 
2,000  signatures  from  writers, 

I journalists  and  lawyers.  On 
Monday  doctors,  scientists  and 
cartoonists  signed  the  pledge  in 
liberation. 

As  part  of  the  protest  against 
the  legal  amendment,  due  to 
have  its  second  reading  in  the 
national  assembly  next  week,  a 
prominent  “collective  of  1 2 1 
hard-to-pronounce  names”  ha9 
called  a demonstration  in  Paris 
on  Saturday. 

The  prime  minister,  Alain 
Juppe,  has  reaffirmed  his  deter- 
mination to  push  through  the 
rule  change.  “It  contains  nothing 
which  will  impinge  on  foreigners 
who  are  legally  in  our  country, 
nor  on  their  hosts,”  he  said. 

The  amendment  asks  people 
who  have  given  accommodation 
to  a foreigner  to  report  the  per- 
son’s departure.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide penalties  for  not  doing  so. 

Two  other  recent  events  have 
alarmed  the  intelligentsia.  Last 
week  the  racist  Nationnl  Front 
won  control  of  a fourth  municipal- 
ity—Vitro)  lea,  near  Marseille  — 
and  a few  days  later  the  artistic 
director  of  the  ChAteau  Vallon 
dance  theatre  in  Toulon  was 
sacked  after  the  NF  mayor  ruled 
that  his  repertoire  was  too  sub- 
versive. That  prompted  more  than 
200  celebrities  to  stage  a high- 
profile  demonstration  in  the  city. 1 
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Del  Monte 
Philippines 

ON  FEBRUARY  16  we  published 
an  article  headed  ’The  fast 
route  to  poverty"  next  to  a photo- 
graph of  a Del  Monte  product.  The 
article  was  about  the  disastrous 
effect  of  US  agricultural  policy  on 
Filipino  maize  producers. 

Del  Monte  is  not  a US  company. 
Its  operation  In  the  Philippines  is 
managed  locally  and  the  majority  of 
the  shares  are  owned  by  a Filipino 
company.  Del  Monte  leases  the  land 
for  its  plantations  on  commercial 
terms  from  employee  co-operatives, 
local  landlords  and  in  small  part  the 
Philippines  government 
Del  Monte  has  advised  us  it  is 
strongly  committed  to  its  workers’ 
welfare.  We  did  not  intend  to  imply 
Del  Monte  was  responsible  for 
Filipino  workers*  poverty. 
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Report  damns  Rwanda  tribunal 


Chris  McQreai 
In  Johannesburg 

THE  international  genocide  tri- 
als for  Rwanda  have  been  crip- 
pled by  chaotic  management, 
under-qualified  legal  staff  and  indif- 
ference at  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters, according  to  a report  by  the 
UN  inspector-general,  Karl 
Paschke.  He  said  that  unless  there 
was  an  overhaul  the  Rwandan 
people  “will  be  right  to  suspect  that 
justice  delnyed  is  justice  dented". 

Confidence  in  the  tribunal  among 
those  who  survived  the  1994 
killings  and  other  Rwandans  has 
been  severely  undermined.  While 
13  of  the  21  people  indicted  9o  far  by 


the  tribunal  are  In  custody,  only  one 
was  a highly  placed  official  in  the 
Hutu  regime  that  organised  the 
slaughter. 

Mr  Paschke  concluded  that  "not 
a single  administrative  area  [of  the 
court]  functioned  effectively"  amid 
“mismanagement  in  almost  all  areas 
of  the  tribunal  and  frequent  viola- 
tions of  UN  rules  and  regulations". 

His  report  singled  out  the  tri- 
bunal’s Kenyan  administrator  for 
criticism.  It  also  accused  the  deputy 
prosecutor,  a judge  from  Madagas- 
car, of  incompetence.  The  report 
noted  that  the  administrator,  Andro- 
nico  Adede,  spent  half  his  time  (raw 
elling  without  having  his  trips 
approved.  While  he  was  away  ad- 


ministrative work  would  often  stop. 
Infighting  between  the  prosecutor's 
office  in  Rwanda  and  the  tribunal 
administration  in  Tanzania  led  to 
equipment  shortages. 

The  deputy  prosecutor,  Honore 
Rakotomanana,  failed  to  co-ordinate 
investigations  properly.  Both  men 
face  the  possibility  of  dismissal. 

The  UN  inquiry  was  launched 
two  months  ago  to  allegations  that 
the  tribunal’s  African  administrators 
hired  unqualified  friends,  discrimi- 
nated against  non-Africans  and 
paralysed  the  tribunal  with  incom- 
jietence  and  bureaucracy.  But  while 
Mr  Paschke  found  gross  misman- 
agement, he  found  no  evidence  of 
corruption. 


The  new  chief  prosecutor,  the 
Canadian  judge  Louise  Arbour,  who 
has  overall  responsibility  for  the  tri- 
bunal, welcomed  the  report  as  a 
turning  point.  She  said  she  would 
fly  to  Rwanda  and  Tanzania  this 
week  to  meet  the  officials  most  criti- 
cised. 

Mr  Paschke  accuses  the  UN 
headquarters  in  New  York  of  show- 
ing less  Interest  in  the  tribunal  than 
its  counterpart  for  former  Yugo- 
slavia. 

• A Kigali  court  sentenced  Froudu- 
aid  Karamira  to  death  last  week  as  a 
ringleader  of  the  1994  genocide  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Rwanda's 
Tutsis.  Three  yeara  ago  he  struck  ter- 
ror across  the  country  with  his  radio 
broadcasts  calling  for  mass  murder. 
Today  he  is  the  highest  ranking  of 
the  murderous  extremists  in  the 
custody  of  Rwanda’s  new  rulers. 
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East  looks  West  to 
escape  bear  hug 


The  US  this  week 


Martin  Walker 


HISTORIANS  may  yet  decide 
that  Uie  geo-political  shape  of 
die  21st  century  was  defined 
in  December  1993,  when  Poland's 
foreign  minister,  Andrzej  Ole- 
chowski,  came  to  Washington  and 
slammed  his  fist  on  the  fragile  table 
of  Warren  Christopher’s  sitting 
room  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
State  Department 
He  said  that  the  West  had  aban- 
doned Poland  to  Hitler  in  1939.  The 
West  had  abandoned  it  again  to 
Stalin  in  1945.  Poland  had  fi’eed 
itself  by  its  own  exertions  — in  the 
1980s  its  Solidarity  movement  had  j 
been  the  moral  crowbar  that  began  ! 
to  prise  apart  the  crumbling  stones  ' 
of  the  Soviet  empire. 

In  historic  decency,  in  plain 
morality,  and  in  its  own  naked  self- 
interest,  the  West  had  no  | 
honourable  alternative,  Olechowski  j 
thundered.  It  had  to  extend  Nato 
membership,  and  Nato's  nuclear 
guarantee,  to  Poland  and  the  east- 
ern Europeans.  How  else  would  the 
West  — or  history  — ever  be  sure 
that  the  good  guys  had  prevailed  in 
the  cold  war? 

It  was,  according  to  those  who 
witnessed  it,  a bravura  perfor- 
mance, an  electrifying  mix  of  cold 
logic  and  hot  passion.  And  it  sent 
the  still-young  Clinton  administra- 
tion into  something  close  to  an  exis- 
tential crisis.  On  the  one  hand,  It  did 
not  want  to  be  accused  of  being  live 
team  who  “lost”  Russia  by  driving  it 
into  new  hostility.  On  the  other,  it 
saw  the  prospect  of  being  blamed 
for  having  "lost"  the  cold  war  by 
leaving  the  Poles,  the  Czechs  and  all 
die  other  nations  liberated  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  stuck  in 
a security  limbo  that  would  in  time 
harden  into  a new  Russian  sphere  of 
influence. 

A series  of  anguished  meetings 
took  place  in  the  White  House,  in 
the  Pentagon  and  in  the  State  De- 
partment, Within  the  month.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  was  in  Europe  to  tell 
die  Nato  summit:  'The  question  is 
no  longer  whether  Nato  will  take  on 
new  members,  but  when  and  how.” 

As  a result,  the  most  determined 
thrust  of  American  foreign  policy  for 
the  remainder  of  this  century  is  to 
enlarge  the  Nato  alliance  into  central 
and  eventually  into  eastern  Europe, 
with  Russian  compliance  if  possible, 
but  overriding  the  Kremlin’s  strenu- 
ous objections  if  necessary. 

“We  are  on  the  verge  of  realising 
one  of  the  most  elusive  dreams  of 
this  century — an  integrated,  stable 
and  democratic  Europe."  the  new 

/secretary  of  stale,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, enthused  to  Congress  last 
week  on  the  eve  of  her  visit  to  Lon-  | 
don  and  other  Nato  capitals. 


'The  purpose  of  enlargement  is  to 
do  for  Europe’s  East  what  Nato  did 
50  years  ago  for  Europe’s  West:  to 
integrate  new  democracies,  defeat 
old  hatreds,  provide  confidence  in 
economic  recovery,  and  deter  con- 
flict ” she  went  on,  bringing  to  the 
grand  strategy  the  deep  personal 
conviction  of  one  who  was  twice 
driven  into  exile  from  her  native 
Czechoslovakia  — by  Hitler  in  1939 
and  by  Stalin  in  1948. 

Albright  and  her  colleagues  are 
determined,  one  way  or  another,  to 
persuade  Russia  to  swallow  an  en- 
larged Nato  alliance  that  stretches 
right  up  to  the  Russian  border, 
while  devising  new  mechanisms  to 
draw  a compliant  Russia  into  a US- 
led  transatlantic  trade  and  security 
system.  Albright  told  Congress  last 
week  that  there  really  was  no  choice. 

There  are  only  two  real  alter- 
natives to  enlargement.  We  could 
replace  the  Alliance  with  a loweat- 
common-denominator  Nato  that 
includes  everyone  and  imposes 
obligations  on  no  one.  That  would 
devalue  and  degrade  Nato.  Or  we 
could  delay  enlargement  indefi- 
nitely, freezing  Nato's  membership 
along  its  old  cold  war  frontier.  That 
would  create  not  only  a permanent 
injustice,  but  also  a permanent 
source  of  tension  and  insecurity  in 
the  heart  of  Europe." 

If  true  for  live  first  phase  of  Nato 
enlargement — to  bring  Poland,  the 
Czech  Republic  and  Hungary  into 
Nato  in  1999  — that  argument  also 
holds  good  for  the  next  question: 
whether  eventually  to  include  the 
Baltic  states,  Balkan  states  such  as 
Romania,  or  even  Ukraine  — the 
most  agonising  prospect  for  Russia. 
Each  new  enlargement  of  Nato 
establishes  a new  frontier  of  those 
countries  inside  it,  which  automati- 
cally redefines  the  status  of  those 
left  outside  it 

Washington  expects  Russia  to 
complain,  and  to  drive  as  high  a 
price  as  it  can  secure  for  its  grudg- 
ing compliance  with  the  first  stage. 
But  in  the  final  analysis  no  prospec- 
tive Russian  government  is  seen  in 
Washington  as  having  great  sway  in 
five  matter  of  Nato.  it  is  not  much  of 
an  exaggeration  to  say  tliat  the 


‘The  question  Is  no 
longer  whether  Nato 
will  take  on  new 
members,  but  when1 


Clinton  administration  is  coming  to 
the  view  that  the  Russians  will  have 
little  say  in  deciding  their  own  fu- 
ture geo-strategic  place  in  the 
world.  Geography  has  already  made 
that  decision  for  them;  Russian 
fears  of  China  are  likely  to  9teer  it 
ever  more  desperately  into  the 
i Western  camp. 

Ironically,  the  plan  for  Nato’s 
enlargement  was  initially  greeted 
with  some  scepticism  in  Washing- 
ton when  it  was  first  floated  by  (he 
German  defence  minister,  Volker 
Ruehe,  shortly  after  German  re- 
unification. For  Ruehe,  the  prime 
goal  of  German  policy  was  to  ensure 
that  the  country's  newly  acquired 
eastern  frontier  would  no  longer  be 
the  fault-line  of  Europe.  Germany 
had  been  a front-line  state  long 
enough.  It  was  time  for  some  stal- 
wart buffers  to  stabilise  thnt  age-old 


danger  zone  between  the  Teutons 
and  the  Slavs. 

Many  in  Washington  agreed,  in- 
cluding the  under-secretary  of  state 
for  security  policy,  Lynn  Davis,  and 
the  Clinton  administration's  influ- 
ential ambassador  to  Germany, 
Richard  Holbrooke.  They  had  the 
backing  of  what  we  might  be  called 
the  eastern  European  mafia,  that 
important  group  of  US  strategists 
who  had  been  born  in  Germany  and 
eastern  Europe,  such  as  Henry 
Kissinger,  and  President  Carter’s 
hawkish  national  security  adviser, 
Zbigniew  Brzerinski,  not  forgetting 
his  star  pupil  at  Columbia  univer- 
sity. Madeleine  Albright  For  all  of 
them  there  was  a moral  dimension 
to  the  issue.  Abandoned  to  Stalin's 
tender  mercies  at  the  1945  Yalta 
summit,  the  captive  nations  of  the 
Soviet  empire  had  a clear  right  to  be 
drawn  into  and  embraced  by  the 
security  of  the  West. 

T\vo  powerful  voices  challenged 
this  view.  The  first  was  that  of  the 
Pentagon,  which  warned  that  it 
would  be  expensive  to  enlarge  Nato. 
and  so  divisive  in  Congress  and 
among  the  American  public  that  it 
could  undermine  the  case  for  the 
US's  continuing  membership  of 
Nato  and  its  garrison  of  100,000 
troops  in  Europe.  Then  there  was 
the  deputy  secretary  of  state  (al- 
though at  the  time  he  only  held  live 
rank  of  ambassador),  Strobe  Tal- 
bott, a Russian  scholar  and  Clinton’s 
old  Oxford  room-mate.  Talbott 
warned  that  it  was  “provocative,  and 
badly  timed  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Russia".  Still  officially  secret,  the 
nine-page  paper  that  Talbott  issued 
in  October  1993  stopped  In  its 
tracks  the  US  campaign  for  Nato 
enlargement 

As  a compromise,  the  US  pro- 
moted a plan  conceived  by  the  then 
Nato  commander,  General  John 
Shalikashvili,  for  eastern  European 
countries  and  Russia  to  join  in  a 
"Partnership  for  Peace”.  This  was 
conceived  as  a flexible  structure 
that  could  let  them  feel  they  had  a 
voice,  and  a prospect  of  deeper  in- 
volvement in  the  Nato-run  security 
system. 

Then  came  the  visit  by  the  Polish 
foreign  minister,  and  his  warning, 
reinforced  by  the  Czecli  president, 
Vaclav  Havel,  among  others,  that 
the  Poles  and  other  eastern  Euro- 
peans could  have  no  real  confidence 
in  any  new  dub  that  was  so  loose 
and  vague  that  even  the  Russians 
were  welcome  to  join  it 

Talbott  changed  his  mind.  So  did 
Clinton.  This  was  in  part  because  of 
the  political  pressure  and  direct 
lobbying  from  Polish-Americans 


and  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  US, 
and  in  part  because  of  the  strength 
of  their  argument.  But  the  sheer  po- 
litical weight  of  ethnic  lobbying  con- 
centrated the  president’s  mind 
wonderfully. 

US  foreign  policy  can  be  shaped 
by  domestic  pressure  almost  more 
than  in  any  other  nation,  thanks  to 
the  large  number  of  voters  prepared 
to  rally  and  agitate  on  behalf  of  their 
mother  countries.  Last  October, 
when  Clinton  finally  and  solemnly 
declared  that  Nato  enlargement 
would  begin  this  year,  he  chose  to 
announce  it  in  live  suburb  of  Detroit 
with  the  highest  concentration  of 
Americans  with  eastern  European 
roots. 

The  Pentagon’s  cost  objections 
were  brushed  aside.  The  Czech. 
Polish  and  Hungarian  military  could 
be  made  compatible  with  Nato 
systems  on  the  cheap,  by  offering 
second-hand  US  F-lfi  fighters  at  bar- 
gain prices.  It  was  also  decided  to 
defer  the  costly  construction  of  new 
army  infrastructure  on  the  military 
grounds  that  Russian  weakness 
meant  no  early  need  to  install  US 
and  Nato  troops  in  eastern  Poland. 

The  quibbling  of  Nato’s  European 
allies  was  also  brushed  aside. 
Britain,  which  lmd  bitter  wartime 
experience  of  the  difference  be- 
tween giving  military  guarantees  lo 
Poland  and  delivering  on  them,  ob- 
jected that  the  new  costs  and  open- 
ended  military  commitments  were 
too  daunting  to  be  lightly  assumed. 
Germany’s  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
and  foreign  minister,  Klnus  Kinki  l, 
rehearsed  the  old  Strobe  Talbott 
argument,  that  the  price  to  be  paid 
in  worsening  relations  with  Russia 
was  hardly  worth  the  symbolic  new 
security  shield  being  granted  to 
eastern  Europe. 

The  Americans  had  an  answer  lo 
that.  The  model  for  dealing  with 
Russia,  as  devised  by  Kissinger,  was 
that  of  Europe  alter  Napoleon’s 
defeat  in  1815.  To  contain  France’s 
potential  military  threat,  Britain, 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  formed 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.  To  absorb 
France  in  the  political  system,  it  was 
made  a member  — with  Russia. 
Austria  and  Prussia  — of  the  Holy 
Alliance  of  reactionary  monarchies. 
Kissinger’s  modern  version  of  this 
double  alliance  system,  is  the  basis 
for  the  current  American  plan  to 
exclude  Russia  from  Nato,  but  bring 
it  into  every  other  conceivable 
structure. 

Last  month,  Talbott  made  the 
rounds  of  the  European  capitals  to 
spell  out  the  ‘‘special  relationship" 
package  that  would  be  offered  to 
win  Russian  compliance. . There 


could  be  n new  charter  of  Russian- 
Natu  relations  that  would  give  Rus- 
sia an  institutionalised  voice  but  not 
a veto  in  Nato’s  councils;  a renegoti- 
ated Conventional  Forces  in  Europe 
treaty  to  allow  the  Russians  to  boost 
troop  levels  in  delicate  areas  such  as 
the  CuiiCfiHtis  ami  hold  down  mili- 
tary deployments  in  the  new  Nato 
member  stales;  assurances  of  con- 
tinued Russian  access  to  eastern 
European  arms  markets;  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

All  this  still  may  not  be  enough  to 
placate  Russia,  and  may  be  too 
much  for  the  increasingly  isolation- 
ist Republicans  in  Congress  to  stem- 
nch  — they  are  beginning  to  realise 
Hint  extending  Nato  means  being 
prepared  lo  risk  losing  Boston  to 
save  Budapest.  Hie  Republican 
leaders,  however,  are  persuaded. 
Newt  Gingrich  made  Nato  enlarge- 
ment one  of  the  10  principles  of  his 
"Contract  with  America".  The  rank- 
and-file  have  yet  to  speak,  but  it  will 
be  quite  a challenge  to  get  the  two- 
thirds  Senate  majority  required  to 
ratify  any  extension  of  the  original 
Nato  treaty. 

The  real  problem  about  Europe  k 
that  enlarging  Nato  is  u poor  second 
to  enlarging  the  European  Union,  il 
the  goal  is  to  complete  the  vision  of 
the  Marshall  plan  and  erase  Mu- 
nich, Yalta  and  the  Iron  Curtain 


Enlarging  Nato  is 
a poor  second  to 
enlarging  the 
European  Union 


from  the  gullLy  conscience  of  the  At- 
lantic alliance.  Nato  extends  a brittle 
security  to  new  members,  but  only 1 
the;  EU  offers  the  prosperity  to 
make  thnt  security  self-sustaining 
and  lo  buttress  it  with  the  political 
support  democracies  require.  The 
economic  troubles  of  the  European 
nations,  and  the  difficulty  of  ditch- 
ing such  key  European  structures 
ns  regional  support  budgets  and  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  to  ac- 
count for  new,  poorer  members, 
have  delayed  serious  consideration 
of  EU  enlargement. 

However,  this  Ell  project  is  not  iu 
America's  gift  — which  is  why  the 
eastern  Euroix-ana  are*  pulling  Biich 
pressure  on  Washington  lo  get  the 
Nato  guarantee  while  they  can.  But 
without  EU  membership,  the  Nato 
members  of  eastern  Europe  face  n 
fnl«-  as  grimly  impoverished  and 
second- role  as  that  of  Turkey,  a 
Nato  member  kept  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean club.  The  real  21sl  century 
nightmare  for  Europe  would  be  an 
enlarged  Nnto  facing  a hostile 
Russia  while  the  front-line  states 
remain  poor,  disgruntled,  and  politi- 
cidly  unstable. 

The  final,  unknowable  Issue,  Is 
how  fnr  Nato  itself  will  be  changed 
in  the  process  of  enlargement,  it 

has  already  become,  after  Bosnia, 
more  of  a security  and  peace*66!* 
ing  system  than  a straightforward 
defensive  alliance.  It  is  becoming, 
even  more  than  the  EU,  the  retv,, 
club  that  defines  the  European  iden- 
tity, as  the  Polish.  Czech  and  Hufr. 
garian  governments  have  been, 
arguing  for  the  past  four  years,  an 
as  the  Baltic  states,  Romania  -W- 
Slovenia  are  arguing  today- 
far  distant  future,  if  die  Danish  de., 
fence  minister  is  right  when  ha  says 
Uiat  he  "can  envisage  a day  vm  ' 
Russia  too  may  yet  be  a Nato.  mw 
ber",  then  Nato  could . conceivably 

become  the  dub  of  all.  the  wrutev 
skinned  folk,  stretching  from  Van- 
couver all  the  way  nrouncj  the 
to  Vladivostok. 
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Family  continues  its  fight  for  justice 


Guardian  Reporters 

A CORONER’S  jury  last  week 
went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
its  Instructions  to  issue  an 
extraordinary  condemnation  of  the 
killers  of  Stephen  Lawrence,  the 
teenage  victim  of  a racist  attack.  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  unlawful 
killing  "in  a completely  unprovoked 
racist  attack  by  five  white  youths”. 

The  condemnatory  words  exem- 
plified the  strength  of  feeling  the 
case  has  provoked  during  the 
Lawrence  family’s  four-year  cam- 
paign for  justice.  Juries  are  required 
only  to  return  a verdict  as  to 
whether  a death  was  unlawful,  acci- 
dental or  "open". 


Lawrence;  ‘murdered  by  racists’ 


In  the  wake  of  the  verdict,  his 
family  announced  they  intend  to  take 
civil  action  against  those  they  be- 
lieve are  responsible  for  the  death. 

Doreen  Lawrence,  Stephen's 
mother,  described  parts  of  the  In- 
quest as  a "circus''  after  watching 
five  white  youths  — Nell  and  Jamie 
Acourt,  David  Norris,  Gary  Dobson 
and  Luke  Knight  — all  refuse  to  an- 
swer questions,  claiming  a common 
law  right  of  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination. 

The  following  day  the  Daily  Mail 
entered  the  row  with  a classic  front 
page:  a combination  of  visual  bold- 
ness and  the  moral  certitude  on 
which  the  paper  prides  itself.  The 
five  men  pictured  beneath  a one- 
word  headline,  “Murderers",  and  an 
invitation  to  sue  if  they  dnred. 

"Tills  is  not  a kangaroo  court,  be- 
cause we  are  not  trying  them.  What 
we  are  doing  is  challenging  them  to 
put  up  a defence,  because  this  is 
something  they  have  refused  to  do 
so  far,"  said  the  paper’s  deputy  edi- 
tor, Peter  Wright. 

But  tile  former  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Lord  Donaldson.  Inter  ac- 
cused the  newspaper  of  gross  con- 
tempt of  court.  He  said  any  further 
legal  action  had  been  compromised. 

The  Attorney  General's  office 
said  there  could  be  no  question  of 
statutory  contempt  by  the  Mail, 
since  there  were  no  ongoing  crimi- 
nal or  civil  proceedings.  Bui  "Lord 
Donaldson’s  suggestion  that  then- 
may  be  a contempt  under  common 
law  will  be  carefully  examined". 

It  will  he  four  years  iu  April  since 


Right  to  jury  trial  may  end 


Atan  Travis 1 

A DEFENDANTS  right  to  trial 
by  jury  in  cases  involving  per- 
sonal honesty  and  other  offences  is 
lo  be  abolished  under  plans  being 
considered  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard. 

It  is  believed  that  such  n move 
could  affect  up  to  70,000  cases  a 
year,  about  a third  of  those  heard  in 
crown  courts. 

Tie  idea  wus  floated  by  Mr 
Howard  two  years  ago  after  recom- 
mendations from  the  Raya!  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice,  and 
has  been  revived  following  an  offi- 
cial inquiry  into  delays  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system. 

Ministers  have  in  the  past  balked 
at  the  abolition  of  the  tight  to  elect 
for  jury  trial,  particularly  in  cases 
involving  personal  honesty. 

At  present  the  defendant  retains 
the  right  to  insist  on  trial  by  jury 
rather  than  magistrate  in  cases 


O OME  of  the  faithful  give  up 
O sweets  for  Lent;  others  es- 
chew booze,  swearing  and  sin. 
But  a Church  of  England  bishop 
has  opted  for  professional  self- 
denial  and  given  up  die  Bible, 
writes  David  Ward. 

The  Right  Rev  Alan  Smithson 
is  not  a total  abstainer  and  will 
Hang  on  to  St  John’s  gospel;  but 
most  of  his  dme  between  now 
and  the  first  Hallelujah  of  Easter 
Sunday  will  be  devoted  to  a jour- 
ney through  the  Koran. 

Bishop  Smithson  insists  that 
lessons  can  be  learned  from 
Islam.  “If  only  al|  Christians 
would  take  seriously  the  beliefs 


the  bright  young  A level  student 
who  loved  football  and  music  was 
killed  for  being  black. 

Stephen  was  standing  at  a bus- 
stop  in  Eltham  in  southeast  London, 
waiting  for  a bus  on  the  way  to  his 
Woolwich  home  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a group  of  white  youths 
none  of  whom  has  ever  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  for  the  murder. 

The  murder  has  become  symbolic 
of  the  simmering  racial  tension  of 
the  city,  the  distrust  between  some 
sections  of  die  black  community  and 
the  police,  and  the  failures  of  the  ju- 
dicial system  to  bring  to  justice  the 
racists  who  carried  out  the  attack. 

Stephen  was  with  his  friend 
Duwnyue  Brooks  when  the  white 


involving  theft,  dangerous  or  reck- 
less driving,  possession  of  an  offen- 
sive weapon,  using  class  B or  C 
drugs,  and  other  crimes. 

But  die  Home  Secretary  is  con- 
sidering abolishing  the  right  of  the 
defendant  to  elect  for  an  expensive 
crown  court  trial  in  these  cases.  In- 
stead, the  decision  on  whether  the 
cases  should  go  to  the  higher  court 
would  be  taken  by  the  magistrate. 

A Home  Office  consultation 
l>aper  published  in  July  1995  said 
there  had  been  a sharp  rise  In  the 
number  of  defendants  opting  for 
crown  court  trial.  They  had  risen 
from  59.000  in  1980  to  73,800  in 
1992.  Home  Office  research  shows 
that  in  60  per  cent  of  these  cases  the 
lower  magistrates  courts  had  suffi- 
cient sentencing  powers  to  deal  with 
them. 

At  present  only  about  18  per  cent 
of  cases  heard  by  juries  are  for  in- 
dictable offences,  and  are  committed 
straight  to  the  crown  court  for  trial. 


youths  ran  towards  them  shouting 
“what  nigger?"  One  felled  Stephen 
and  stabbed  him. 

On  the  night  itself,  Duwayne  was 
the  key  witness  but  the  trauma  of 
what  had  happened  affected  him 
deeply  and  lie  was  unable  to  com- 
plete a statement;  he  is  still  having 
post-traumatic  stress  counselling 
nearly  four  years  after  the  event. 

The  murder  soon  became  a politi- 
cal issue,  with  the  failure  to  bring  a 
successful  prosecution  later  com- 
pared unfavourably  with  the  speed 
with  which  the  murderer  of  another 
Lawrence  — the  headmaster.  Philip 
Lawrence — was  dealt  with. 

In  July  1993,  two  youdis  were 
charged  with  the  murder  but 
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released  after  the  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  decided  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence.  The 
Lawrence  family  decided  to  bring  its 
own  private  prosecution,  but  in  April 
last  year  that  case,  too,  collapsed  at 
the  Old  Bailey  after  the  trial  judge 
ruled  that  vital  eyewitness  evidence 
was  inadmissible.  The  jury  formally 
acquitted  Neil  Acourt,  Dobson  and 
Knight  and  they  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted again  for  the  same  crime. 

The  committal  hearing  for  the 
trial,  the  previous  September,  had 
been  shown  video  film  of  die  men 
clandestinely  shot  when  a hidden 
camera  was  installed  in  Dobson's 
home.  It  showed  Die  three  men 
boasting  about  racist  attacks. 

The  police  say  that  they  left  no 
stone  unturned  anil  that  there  is 
deep  regret  that  they  were  unable  to 
bring  the  killers  to  justice. 


Bishop  gives  up  Bible  for  Lent 


of  other  traditions  and  religions 
we  would  be  all  the  better  for  it,” 
he  said. 

, But  the  Rev  George  Curry,  a 
traditionalist  vicar  working  in 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  was  not 
.impressed.  “It  means  he  is  cut- 
ting himself  off  from  the  prime 
source  of  personal  communica- 
tion between  God  and  bis  peo- 
ple. lb  give,  up  the  Bible  for  Lent 
is  the  most  bizarre  suggestion 
anyone  could  seriously  make.’’ 

In  response,  Bishop  Smithson 
said  he  was  passionately  con- 
cerned to  help  the  Church  un- 
derstand other  believers,  not  as 
rivals  but  as  fellow  travellers. 


We  like  to  give 

our  offshore 
investors 

a few  little  extras. 


(Like  more  money.) 


1 tough  for  any  offshore  account  to 
pay  more  than  wc  pay  consistently. 


whenever  yon  tike  with  no  penally. 
And  as  for  changes  in  the  Interest 


We're  sure  of  it.  because  wc  go  out  rate,  well,  you’re  bound  in  find  mil 

of  our  way  lo  make  sure  of  il  So  If  your  sooner  or  later  - .although  il  would 

account’s  with  someone  else,  chances  ore  help  If  everyone  took  on  Woolwich 
it's  not  making  you  as  much  money  as  Guernseys  habit  of  informing  investors 
H could.  personully  by  letter.  , 

It  might  be  jusl  us  safe  where  it  Is.  Yes,  your  moneys  almost  certainly 

Particularly  If  your  deposit's  secured  line  whcrc.lt  is.  But  ihe  Tact  remains,  that 
by  someone  as  reliable  as  Woohvkh  if  It’s  not  earning  our  interest  rates  it 
Building  Society.  could  he  having  a comfort  able  lime  at 

Il  might  bo  Jusl  as  easy  to  get  .u . After  your  ex  pcnsc. 
all,  Woolwich  Guernsey  isn’t  the  only  So  make  it  earn  its  keep.  Keep  It  with 
place  that  lets  you  withdraw -your  funds  Woolwich  Guernsey. 
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The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis 


Defeat  in  the  Lords  spoils 
Howard’s  criminal  record 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
February;^, 


HOME  SECRETARY  Michael 
Howard,  who  has  had  an  unin- 
terrupted run  in  introducing  a num- 
ber of  illiberal  legal  measures  over 
the  past  few  years,  was  last  week 
forced  to  pause. 

In  response  to  serious  criticism  In 
legal  circles,  by  human  lights 
groups,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr  Howard  reluctantly  accepted 
Labour  amendments  to  his  Police 
Bill  which  would  dilute  the  powers 
of  the  police  to  break  in  and  bug 
homes  or  offices.  Chief  constables 
will  now  need  the  approval  of  a High 
Court  judge  to  authorise  bugging 
operations. 

Two  days  later,  the  House  of 
Lords  knocked  out  the  foundation 
stone  of  Mr  Howard's  flagship  law- 
and-order  measure,  the  Crime  (Sen- 
tences) Bill,  which  was  designed  to 
remove  the  discretion  of  judges 
when  sentencing  persistent  bur- 
glars and  drug  dealers.  The  Home 
Secretary  complained  thal  the  de- 
feat “drove  a coach  and  horses" 
through  his  US-style  “three  strikes 
and  you're  out"  plan  for  statutory 
minimum  sentences. 

That  was  exactly  what  was  in- 
tended by  his  opponents  — a 
Labour-led  alliance  of  peers,  includ- 
ing the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  former 
Tory  cabinet  ministers  — who  want 
judges  to  have  the  final  say  in  sen- 
tencing. Mr  Howard  defiantly  said 
he  would  try  to  overturn  the  Lords 
defeat,  but  Commons  arithmetic 
suggests  that  he  will  fail,  since  nor- 
mally loyal  Government  supporters 
are  also  unhappy  about  the  Home 
Secretary’s  despotic  tendencies. 

Labour  emerged  with  little  credit 
from  this.  Anxious  not  to  appear  soft 
on  crime,  the  shadow  home  secre- 
tary, Jack  Straw,  had  initially  sup- 
ported both  bills,  and  only  belatedly 
demanded  amendments  to  them 
after  a loose  coalition  of  lawyers, 
judges  and  Liberal  Democrat  peers 
had  shamed  him  into  action. 

Besides  concerns  over  civil 
rights,  Mr  Howard’s  sentencing 
proposals  would  add  an  estimated 
11,000  to  the  prison  population. 
Since  prisons  are  already  at  burst- 
ing point,  another  12  new  jails 
would  be  needed  to  house  them. 


THE  HEADLINES  proclaimed 
that  the  “adjusted”  number  of 
people  out  of  work  and  claiming 
benefit  fell  in  January  by  an  aston- 
ishing 67,800  — the  second  biggest 
monthly  fall  since  1971  — to  bring 
the  total  to  a six-year  low  of 
1,815,000,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
workforce. 

But  the  news  was  mostly  buried 
away  on  inside  pages  because  no 
one  — not  even  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land or  the  Treasury  — now  re- 
gards (he  monthly  counts  as  reliable 
indicators  of  joblessness,  still  less  of 
economic  performance.  The  recent 
figures  have  been  distorted  by  the 
new  Job  Seekers’  Allowance  QSA), 
which  makes  it  harder  to  claim  un- 
employment benefits. 

The  introduction  of  JSA  has 
caused  the  average  monthly  fall  in 
unemployment  to  leap  from  19,300 
to  63,900.  In  setting  monetary  pol- 
icy, even  the  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  is  now  giving  more  cre- 
dence to  the  quarterly  Labour  Force 
Survey,  which  assesses  joblessness 
by  availability  for  work  rather  than 
eligibility  for  benefits. 


A SMALL  but  growing  minority 
of  private  doctor's  were  claimed 
by  the  Home  Office  to  be  making 
massive  profits  out  of  over-prescrib- 
ing drugs  to  dealers  who  then  resell 
them  on  the  streets.  Some  doctors 
were  said  to  be  making  £100,000  a 
year  out  of  the  trade. 

A group  of  researchers  who  inter- 
viewed heroin  and  crack  dealers  in 
London  found  that  large  sums  of 
money  could  be  made  by  issuing 
weekly  repeat  prescriptions  to  de- 
pendent drug  users,  in  return  for  a 
consultation  fee  of  around  £25. 
Pharmacists  charged  an  average 
£75  for  dispensing  drugs  such  as 
methadone 

They  allowed  the  drug  dealers 
credit,  enabling  them  to  collect  half 
the  prescribed  amounts,  sell  them 
off,  and  then  collect  the  rest  and  pay 
off  the  pharmacist. 


A FAMILY  tragedy,  played  out 
for  years  in  a West  Yorkshire 
bungalow  at  Huddersfield,  ended  in 
court  when  two  teenage  sons  and 
their  father  were  sentenced  for 
murdering  the  boys’  mother.  David 
Howells,  aged  <18.  was  given  a life 
sentence,  and  his  two  sons,  Glenn, 
17,  and  John.  16,  were  ordered  to  be 
detained  indefinitely. 

The  murder  victim,  Evelyn  How- 
ells, a teacher  of  religious  affairs, 
emerged  during  the  trial  as  a 
woman  of  almost  insane  vindictive- 
ness who  tormented  her  family, 
screamed  abuse  at  the  boys,  swore 
and  spat  at  them,  and  forced  them 
to  eat  week-old  mouldy  food.  She 
was  killed  with  a hammer  blow  by 
Glenn,  and  the  bloodstained  evi- 
dence was  disposed  of  by  John. 
Their  father  was  drinking  in  a pub  at 
the  time  of  the  killing. 

Mr  Justice  Allott  adjourned  sen- 
tencing for  a day  in  the  hope  that 
the  three  would  confess  their  exact 
roles  in  the  killing.  When  no  further 
explanation  was  forthcoming,  he 
ruled  that  the  lather  had  been  the 
instigator  of  the  crime. 


THE  NATION'S  high  streets  wit- 
nessed the  end  of  an  era  when 
leading  newsagent  W H Smith 
cleared  its  top  shelves  of  porno- 
graphic magazines.  Smiths’  shops 
have  been  the  target  of  high-profile 
anti-pornography  campaigns,  but  a 
spokesman  insisted  that  the  clear- 
out  was  not  for  moral  reasons  but 
because  of  falling  demand. 
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PRISON  WATCH 

Gary  Younge 

IF  THERE  is  such  a thing  as  a 
good  day  for  demonstrating  in 
support  of  incarcerated  asylum 
seekers  on  hunger  strike,  then  last 
Saturday  was  definitely  it. 

Despite  the  chill  breeze  there 
was  a bright  sun  sinning  on  all  the 
misery  and  hope  that  have  been 
gathering  outside  Rochester  prison 
every  Saturday  afternoon  for  the 
past  six  weeks. 

On  the  inside  are  the  asylum 
seekers  — people  who  say  they 
have  fled  persecution  or  torture  in 
their  mother  countries  only  to  ar- 
rive in  Britain  and  be  imprisoned 
without  ever  committing  a crime. 

Demonstrators  say  that  between 
10  and  15  asylum  seekers  from  Al- 
geria, Nigeria,  Romania  and  Zaire 
are  still  on  hunger  strike  after  more 
than  40  days,  protesting  that  they 
are  being  treated  like  convicted 
criminals  while  their  asylum  appli- 
cations are  being  processed. 

There  are  four  at  the  prison  itself 
who  are  accepting  fluids  but  no 

Whip’s  role 
‘a  mistake’ 

THE  Government  whs  heavily 
criticised  by  a powerful 
Commons  committee  last  week 
for  appointing  junior  whip 
Andrew  Mitchell  to  sit  on  the 
first  parliamentary  "cash  for 
questions”  inquiry  two  years 
ago,  writes  David,  Hencke. 

The  Commons  Standards  and 
Privileges  Committee  accepted 
Mr  Mitchell’s  assurances  that  he 
did  not  misuse  his  position,  but 
said  the  appointment  by  the 
Whips’  Office  was  “a  mistake 
which  damaged  the  work  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  Members’ 
Interests  during  1994  and  1995. 

“We  recommend  that  the 
House  never  in  future  appoints  a 
whip  of  one  of  the  main  parties 
to  any  quasl-judlclal  select 
committee.” 

The  critical  findings  follow  an 
investigation  Into  a complaint 
against  Mr  Mitchell  about  his  be- 
haviour on  the  committee.  The  ' 
dispute  centred  on  whether  Mr 
Mitchell  had  abused  his  position 
as  an  independent  MP  by  using 
his  role  as  a government  whip  to 
influence  an  investigation  into 
the  Neil  Hamilton  affair. 


food.  The  others  are  in  the  jail's 
health  centre. 

Protesters  are  concerned  that 
some  of  the  hunger  strikers  might 
be  coerced  into  accepting  treatment 
they  do  not  want.  'There  is  no  doubt 
thal  after  11  days  of  refusing  fund 
their  medical  condition  is  already 
dangerous  and  perhaps  irre- 
versible," the  support  group  said. 

The  protesters  represent  groups 
ranging  from  Catholic  Women 
Against  Ann  Widdecombe  to  a 
handful  of  Sijariicists  trying  desper- 
ately In  find  someone  to  buy  a copy 
of  Worker's  Hammer. 

Sometimes  protesters  and 
hunger  strikers  make  contact.  'Un- 
person with  the  megaphone  will  call 
for  quiet  and  then  scream  “Libfrrz 
les  camomiles'.  Then  everybody 
strains  to  hear  a response.  Occa- 
sionally the  heavy  silence  of  hun- 
dreds of  demonstrators  will  he 
punctured  by  a faint  cry  from  within 
the  prison,  which  is  greeted  by  a 
huge  cheer. 

In  the  residential  nren  surround- 
ing (he  prison  local  people  gel  along 
with  their  Sal  unlay  afternoons  as 
best  they  can  with  scores  of  prol est- 


ers standing  at  the  top  of  their  road 
and  shouting  through  megaphones 

hart  esters  say  the  Government's 
decision  about  who  should  he  impris- 
oned and  why  is  arbitrary,  not  subject  ( 
to  appeal,  and  effectively  crimr,' 
nalises  people  seeking  sanctuary  ; 

Among  the  demonstrators  rr  • 
some  familiar  faces  — Nick  !► 
Marco  and  Karen  Doyle,  two  of ir 
students  involved  in  the  paint  aiur) 
on  Brian  Mawhiimey  two  years  ago 
and  Joyce  Onibiyn.  seeking  to  it- 
unite  her  family  alter  the  Home  Of- 
fice scattered  it  to  the  four  coiw 
of  the*  globe.  Her  husband,  a Niger- 
ian pro-democracy  activist,  was  sew. 
back  to  Nigeria  shortly  after  then- 
eculion  r»f  tin-  poet  Kelt  baitdjfa  ; 
and  has  not  been  heard  of 
Not  long  after  thal  her  20-year-old 
soil  Ade  was  sent  to  Guyana,  #hrK 
lie  knows  nobody. 

Hut  there  were*  some  novices v- 
protests,  such  as  Maureen 
aged  4(5.  who  has  never  been  on » 
del  non  si  ration  before. 

“1  don't  know  much  about  the  ( 
political  side  of  it.  But  I don’t  think . 
it’s  fair.  I can't  see  the  point  id 
letting  people  die,”  she  says.  ' 


Gurkhas  win  equal  status 


David  Falrhall 

THE  Gurkhas,  loyal  morcennrirs 
of  the  British  crown  since  (he 
Indian  Mutiny  and  still  paid  at  mod- 
ern Indian  army  rales,  arc  to  in*  in- 
tegrated with  the  rest  of  Britain’s 
armed  forces  for  the  first  time  in 
140  years. 

Prompted  by  the  pull-out  from 
Hong  Kong  in  June,  the  army  Is  of- 
fering them  married  quarters  in  the 
UK  for  the  first  lime  and  is  ending 
pay  differentials  of  200  to  300  |>er 
cent  that  have  spread  dissension 
throughout  the  brigade. 

Their  basic  pay  is  still  tied  to  thal 
of  the  Indian  army  under  a tripartite 
“no  poaching"  agreement  between 
Britain,  India  and  Nepal  in  1947.  A 
corporal  gets  £230  a year,  although 
hia  earnings  are  now  enhanced  by 
allowances  which  vastly  exceed  this 
basic  rate.  The  prpblem  is  that  over 
the  past  few  years  allowances  for 
postings,  accompanied  or  unaccom- 
panied by  families  In  Hong  Kong, 
Brunei  and  the  UK,  have  become 
wildly  out  of  alignment.  In  Brunei, 
some  men  are  pad  three  times 
more  than  others  of  the  same  rank, 
simply  because  they  are  accompa- 
nied by  their  whies. 

From  next  July  allowances  will 
change  so  that  all  members  of  the 


3,4  DIM  rung  brigade  get  tlic  saw. 
subject  to  rank,  wherever  they  sre 
posted.  . .. 

’ll  icy  will  also  get  parity 
British  soldiers  alongside  whom 
they  increasingly  serve  in  ntws 
units.  However,  the  pension  P«J“ 
the  c-nd  of  a Gurkha’s 15  you*  « 
service  — £2(5  a month  — 
fleets  Nepalese,  not  British  circa 

The  Government  will  h<onolj^ 
1947  agreement’s  stipulation 
least  one  in  four  Gurkhas  sb 
have  accommodation  for  their 
lies  during  their  15-year  {*  J 
service  awny  from  home,  as 

a long  leave  every  throe  yeart- 

This  means  providing  " 
ried  quarters  ’ for  ®b0Ufhrthe 

Nepalese  wives  and  children  ^ W 

first  time  in  army  centres  suctf 
Winchester  and  Cattenct  , 
• The  army  is  to  set  up  Its j own i 

lege  for  16-  and  mobfcn 

effort  to  solve  a recruihng  proj^ 
the  Defence  Secretary.  Michael., 
tillo,  announced.  . r-juge. 

The  Army  Foundation 
probably  ' using  vacant  ^.  ^ 

premises  at  Harrogate,  YorksnW 

will  take  up  to  1.300  boy  ^ 
to  be  taught  leadership- 

j and  communication  skills  Pius  '.  _ 

I miliinrv  curriculum.  , . 
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Anger  at  rise 
in  Rushdie 
fatwa  bounty 


Ian  Blaok 


BRITAIN  last  week  urged  Iran  to 
denounce  an  increased  bounty 
of  $2.5  million  offered  for  the  killing 
of  Salman  Rushdie,  and  to  produce 
written  guarantees  that  the  infa- 
mous fatwa  would  not  be  imple- 
mented. 

Responding  swiftly  to  news  that 
an  extra  $500,000  was  being  offered 
for  the  murder  of  the  author  of  The 
Satanic  Verses,  the  Foreign  Office 
called  on  President  Ali  Akbar 
Hoshemi  Rafsanjani  to  condemn  the 
improved  reward. 

President  Rafsanjani  said  his  gov- 
ernment had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
15th  Khordad  (June  Fifth)  Founda- 
tion, which  bumped  up  the  original 
$2m  million  offered  after  Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s  St  Valentine’s  Day  edict 
in  1989.  President  Rafsanjani  said: 
“That  foundation  is  non-govern- 
mental and  Its  decisions  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  government’s 
policies." 

But  British  officials  said  they  did 
not  accept  the  distinction  since  the 
head  of  the  foundation,  Ayatollah 
Hassan  Sanei,  is  appointed  by  the 
country’s  leadership. 

Jonthuri  Islami  newspaper 
quoted  Ayatollah  Sanei  as  saying: 
'The  prize  for  executing  Salman 
Rushdie  is  not  limited  to  Muslims. 
Anybody  — Muslim  or  non-Muslim 
and  even  his  (Rushdie’s!  body- 
guards — who  carries  it  out  will 
I receive  the  prize.  I am  sure  that  the 
apostate ...  will  be  executed  at  the 
appropriate  moment." 

! ^ newspaper's  15-page  supple- 
; merit  on  the  author  included  a cari- 
| iafore  of  Mr  Rushdie  digging  his 
I "Wi  grave  with  a pen. 

Last  year  Mr  Rushdie  gradually 
stepped  up  his  public  appearances 
and  travel,  but  the  security  assess- 
ment changed  for  the  worse  in  the 
l autumn  after  receipt  of  specific  in- 
| telligence  about  plans  to  act  against 
him.  Security  has  now  been  stepped 
up  following  the  discovery  of  fresh 
plans  to  carry  out  the  falwa  thal 
suggest  he  remains  n high  risk  tar- 
get. He  continues  to  live  under  per- 
manent Special  Branch  protection. 

An  end  to  the  affair  seems  re- 
mote, with  Iran  stalling  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  European  Union. 
Tehran  has  insisted  it  will  not  “send, 
encourage  or  assist  anybody"  to  kill 
M*-  Rushdie,  but  cannot  abrogate 
the  1989 fatwa. 

Last  week  a meeting  of  the  Inters 
rational  Rushdie  Defence  Commit- 
^ for  a time  limit  on  the 
EU’s  "critical  dialogue"  with  Iran, 
though  chances  of  success  are  slim. 

Even  Britain,  more  hawkish  on 
the  issue  than  its  European  part- 
ners, believes  dialogue  should  con- 
t'nue  despite  Tehran’s  lack  of 
cooperation.  No  progress  has  been 
made  since  France  launched  an  ini- 
tiative to  circumvent  the  fatwa  in 
sPnng  1995. 

Mr  Rushdie  said:  "The  critical 
dialogue  with  [ran ...  has  achieved 
absolutely  nothing.  It  is  a very  useful 
for  the  European  Union." 

It's  very  difficult  to  promote  the 
nindamental  issue  about  this  case,” 
pays  toe  committee  chairwoman 
r ranees  D’Souza.  “Tliat  is,  that  not 
0 chrilenge  It  is  a moat  dangerous 
Precedent  because  it  is  a first  In  hi9- 
'jrY  where  a state  .has  issued  a 
Qeath  threat  against  someone  who 
1Ves  ,n  another,  country  and  has 
committed  no  crime.''  .... 


Sniper  kills  soldier  in  Ulster 


David  8harrock 


A SOLDIER  was  shot  dead  by 
a sniper  in  South  Armagh 
last  week,  bringing  North- 
ern Ireland  to  the  brink  of  a re- 
newed cycle  of  sectarian  violence. 

The  murder,  presumed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  IRA,  in  the  mainly 
Protestant  village  of  Bessbrook,  rep- 
resents an  alarming  escalation  of 
the  Provisionals’  return  to  their 
campaign  of  violence  in  Ulster. 

Lance  Bombardier  Stephen 
Restorick,  aged  23,  a single  man 
from  Peterborough,  was  on  a six- 
month  tour  of  duty  with  the  3rd 
Regiment,  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  He 
died  from  a single  shot  while  on 


duty  manning  the  permanent 
vehicle  checkpoint  situated  in  the 
village. 

South  Armagh  is  a notoriously 
hardline  stronghold  of  the  Provi- 
sionals. In  the  last  few  days  a repub- 
lican source  has  indicated  that, 
while  such  areas  remained  quies- 
cent, the  prospects  for  a restoration 
of  the  IRA’s  ceasefire  were  relatively 
good. 

Loyalist  sources  have  suggested 
that  their  ceasefire  would  remain  in- 
tact only  as  long  as  there  were  no 
further  casualties  caused  by  the  IRA 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

Gary  McMichael,  leader  of  the 
Ulster  Democratic  Party,  linked  to 
the  outlawed  loyalist  Ulster  Free- 


dom Fighters,  said  the  murder  was 
"a  demonstration  of  Sinn  Fein's  so- 
called  peace  strategy".  He  said  that 
in  order  to  salvage  the  situation  the 
Government  must  “meet  the  IRA 
threat  directly”. 

The  Boldier  was  the  second  to  be 
killed  by  the  Provisionals  in  North- 
ern Ireland  since  the  IRA  aban- 
doned Its  ceasefire  just  over  a year 
ago.  In  October,  Warrant  Officer 
James  Bradwell  died  from  injuries 
he  sustained  in  the  IRA’s  double,  no- 
warning bombing  of  Thiepval  Bar- 
racks in  Lisburn,  Co  Antrim,  the 
army's  headquarters  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Thirty  civilians  were  al90 
injured. 

Recent  speculation  that  the  IRA 
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has  been  conducting  a "phoney 
war”,  with  a series  of  aborted  or 
failed  operations  against  security 
force  targets,  was  rejected  last  week 
by  a representative  of  the  IRA  lead- 
ership. The  source  told  reporters  in 
Dublin  that  there  whs  little  prospect 
of  a renewed  ceasefire  until  the  gen- 
eral election  had  been  held  and  a 
government  with  a strong  majority 
elected. 

Other  republican  sources,  how- 
ever, have  in  recent  days  been  ex- 
pressing cautious  optimism  about 
the  prospects  for  restoring  the 
peace  process,  with  a time  frame  of 
anything  up  to  four  months.  Such  a 
course  of  action  was  “Inevitable’’, 
one  source  said. 

Northern  Ireland  now  has  the 
highest  number  of  British  troops 
since  the  aftermath  of  the  hunger 
strikes  in  1982. 
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US  embassy 
cites  immunity 
to  block  case 


Clare  Dyer 


A FORMER  employee  of  the  CIA 
in  London  who  won  £12,000  in  a 
sexual  harassment  case  against  the 
United  States  government  has  liad 
to  drop  a victimisation  claim  be- 
cause the  US  embassy  has  claimed 
diplomatic  immunity. 

Mary  Fogarty,  who  was  turned 
down  for  nine  US  government  jobs 
in  London  after  her  successful  case, 
will  hot  be  able  to  argue  before  an 
industrial  tribunal  that  she  was  vic- 
timised for  standing  up  for  herself. 

The  case  is  believed  to  be  the 
fii-st  of  its  kind  in  which  the  em- 
bassy has  asserted  diplomatic  im- 
munity. The  move  comes  amid 
outrage  in  Washington  over  a claim 
of  diplomatic  immunity  by  the  No  2 
official  in  the  embassy  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Georgia,  who  is  accused  of 
killing  a 16-year-old  girl  in  a car 
crash.  The  State  Department  has 
asked  the  former  Soviet  republic  to 
waive  immunity  so  he  can  be  tried 
for  involuntary  manslaughter. 

The  State  Department's  action 
also  comes  as  President  Clinton 
awaits  a ruling  from  the  Supreme 
Court  on  whether  he  can  remain  im- 
mune from  answering  sexual  harass- 
ment allegations. 

An  industrial  tribunal  ruled  last 
May  that  Ms  Fogarty,  nn  Irish 
national  aged  36,  was  sexually  har- 
assed by  a co-worker,  Marlin 
Thomas,  and  that  the  US  was  guilty 
of  sex  discrimination  in  sacking  her 
after  she  complained.  Mr  Thomas  is 
still  working  for  her  former  em- 
ployer, the  Foreign  Broadcasting 
Information  Service,  a subsidiary  of 
the  CIA,  in  London. 

The  State  Department  could  have 
claimed  diplomatic  immunity  then 
but  elected  not  to  do  so,  though  the 
judgment  deeply  embarrassed  the 
department,  which  prides  itself  on 
its  Rnti-discrunhifttion  policies. 

Her  second  claim,  now  blocked, 
blamed  the  US  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  personnel  department 
for  her  failure  to  be  offered  inter- 
views for  the  jobs  she  applied  for. 
She  had  previously  worked  for  eight 
years  at  the  US  embassy  in  Dublin. 

Ms  Fogarty,  who  lives  In  south 
London,  hopes  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  Madeleine  Albright,  who  was 
to  visit  Britain  this  week,  would  in- 
tervene in  her  case.  “I  would  like  to 
ask  her:  ‘If  I were  an  American 
would  this  have  happened  to  me?"’ 
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In  Brief 


Tories  survive  vital  vote 


Mlchaal  White 

JOHN  MAJOR  on  Monday  sur- 
vived Tony  Blair’s  boldest 
attempt  yet  to  force  him  into 
an  early  general  election,  as  Labour 
absentees  and  a high-profile  absten- 
tion by  the  nine  Ulster  Unionist 
MPs  combined  to  deliver  a 320-307 
Tory  Commons  minority  over  the 
£3.5  billion  beef  crisis. 

But  the  row  left  both  sides  at 
Westminster  furious  with  each 
other’s  tactics.  Ministers  accused 
Labour  of  irresponsible  electioneer- 
ing that  had  deepened  the  crisis, 
and  the  Opposition  tlireatened  to 
make  die  BSE  "beef  tax"  fiasco  the 
1997  equivalent  of  the  poll  tax  in  the 
election  campaign. 

The  Tories  were  cock-n-hoop  that 
this  "disgraceful  example  of  Labour 
opportunism"  — as  party  chairman 
Brian  Mawhinney  called  it  — had 
backfired.  But  Mr  Blair  has  had  five 
days  of  media-driven  hype  in  which 
to  unsettle  ministers  over  a costiy 
failure  — £130  per  taxpayer  spent 
on  the  BSE  crisis.  The  publicity  is 
likely  to  work  beat  for  Labour. 

Sick  MPs  and  those  travelling 
abroad,  including  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, Malcolm  RiBdnd,  were  sum- 
moned back  to  Westminster  to  vote. 
But  when  Roger  Freeman,  the  Cabi- 
net Office  minister  in  charge  of  the 
mass  cattle  cull,  included  £9  million 
of  addition  compensation  as  a last- 
minute  sweetener  for  Northern  Ire- 


Happy  birthday  to  a class  act 


SKETCH 

Simon  Hoflflart 

pv  ENNIS  SKINNER  turned  65 
LJ  last  week,  and  the  House  was  in 
festive  mood.  How  die  memories 
came  tumbling  back! 

The  Beast  of  Bolsover  (he’s  been 
an  MP  for  27  years)  is  one  of  Parlia- 
ment’s most  treasured  institutions, 
along  with  Big  Ben,  the  Churchill 
statue  in  the  Lobby,  and  the  im- 
memorial cry  of  “Who  goes  home?" 

I I myself  treasure  so  many  mo- 
I ments.  The  time  (long  before  I met 
my  dear  wife)  that  a female  compan- 
ion and  I were  sharing  a drink  with 
another  Labour  MP.  Dennis,  with 
die  charm  for  which  he  is  famous, 
stared  at  die  young  lady  and  de- 
manded: “Oo's  this,  then?" 


“That's  Simon's  girlfriend,"  said 
theMP. 

“Well,  we  all  have  our  crass  to 
bear,"  said  Skinner,  and  walked  off. 

Later,  during  the  Falldands  war,  I 
saw  him  deep  in  conversation  with 
Ian  Gow,  then  Margaret  Thatcher's 
closest  aide.  “It  must  be  serious,"  I 
murmured  sotto  voce  to  a colleague. 
“She’s  offering  Skinner  a job  in  a 
government  of  national  unity." 

Within  seconds,  he  was  at  ray 
side.  ‘T  heard  that!  Up  North,  where 
I come  from,  we  9ay  what  we  have 
to  say  to  each  other’s  feces.  Not  be- 
hind our  backs." 

I pointed  out  that  I too  came  from 
the  North,  and  that  people  there 
were  as  gossipy  and  malevolent  as 
anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

“Aye,"  he  replied,  “but  you’re 
middle-class."  The  venom  in  thdse 


land's  "stickler  herds",  the  Unionist 
abstention  was  clinched.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  last-minute  haggling. 

Though  the  Tories  achieved  a fell 
turnout  of  MPs,  320,  plus  two 
tellers,  Labour’s  shortfall  was  un- 
derlined by  two  sick  absentees,  Sam 
Galbraith  and  Jimmy  Dunnachie. 

After  David  Trimble  and  his  col- 
leagues had  met  privately,  then  os- 
tentatiously sal  through  tile  crucial 
division  without  voting,  Labour's 
deputy  leader,  John  Prescott,  dubbed 
it  a “narrow  and  embarrassing  es- 
cape” for  Douglas  Hogg,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture. 

Labour  now  plans  to  shift  the 
spotlight  to  Tory  bungling  on  the 
health  service  and  said  it  had  put  the 
Government’s  year  of  "chaos  and 
confusion"  firmly  into  voters’  minds. 

During  the  often  angry  ex- 
changes Mr  Hogg  had  gone  no  fur- 
ther than  telling  a succession  of 
anxious  Northern  Ireland  MPs  that 
lie  would  “urge"  the  European  Com- 
mission to  accept  that  Ulster  has  "a 
unique  and  reliable  database"  for 
proving  that  its  prime  beef  herds 
are  BSE-free.  He  will  lay  his  plan  for 
feting  the  year-old  ban  on  upmarket 
certified  herds  within  two  weeks. 

Labour’s  spokesman,  Gavin 
Strang,  accused  ministers  of  “blun- 
der after  blunder"  — from  the  time 
BSE  surfaced  in  cattle  in  the  mid- 
1980s  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
human  strain,  CJD,  last  March. 

The  Government's  willingness  to 


last  two  words  was  magnificent 

In  9pite  of  my  admiration,  I hadn’t 
realised  this  milestone  had  been 
reached  until  it  was  pointed  out  dur- 
ing Prime  Minister’s  Questions. 
Tim  Devlin  (C,  Stockton  S)  pointed 
out  by  how  much  pensions  had 
risen  since  1979,  and  how  comfort- 
ing this  must  be  for  Mr  Skinner  on 
the  occasion  of  hi6  65th  birthday. 

A buzz  of  excitement  and  enthusi- 
asm zipped  through  the  House.  Al- 
most none  of  us  bad  known  that  the 
great  day  had  dawned. 

Mr  Skinner  sat  glowering 
straight  ahead.  "Smile,  Dennis!” 
shouted  various  Tories. 

But  he  was  not  in  smiling  mood. 
Skinner  scowled  at  the  press 
gallery,  then  at  John  Major.  Frankly, 
this  was  not  turning  out  to  be  much 
of  a celebration. 

“Wrong  though  you  have  been  on 
almost  every  issue  during  your  long 
parliamentary  career,"  the  Prime 


offer  tlgleaf  concessions  to  David 
Trimble’s  small  but  vital  block  of 
Unionist  voles  ahead  of  what  most 
MP9  predict  will  now  all  but  cer- 
tainly be  a May  1 election  angered 
Labour  — but  whetted  the  Unionist 
appetite  to  exploit  their  pivotal  rule. 
They  hope  to  win  agreement  to  sol 
up  a Commons  "grand  committee" 
to  examine  the  province’s  affairs 
before  Parliament  is  dissolved. 

Hie  word  “urge”  was  as  far  as  Mr 
Hogg  would  go  to  meet  Unionist  de- 
mands for  fast-track  treatment.  But 
MPs  on  both  sides  later  acknow- 
ledged that  Ulster’s  grass-fed  herds, 
all  registered  on  computer  and  rela- 
tively BSE-free,  were  always  bound 
to  benefit  first  from  the  initial 
easing  of  the  KU  ban. 

In  an  attempt  to  justify  tlu-  pro- 
tracted crisis,  Mr  Hogg  claimed: 
“The  overall  commitment,  domestic 
and  European,  is  uround  £3.5  billion 
thus  far.  In  doing  so,  we  hove  made 
an  investment  in  public  health,  an 
investment  in  agriculture,  an  invest- 
ment in  the  countryside,  an  invest- 
ment In  our  future,  it  is  the  clearest 
possible  evidence  of  the  Tory  party's 
commitment  to  rural  Britain." 

Mr  Strang  said:  "’Hu*  Inst  govern- 
ment gave  us  the  poll  lax.  Tills  Gov- 
ernment has  given  us  the  beef  tax." 
It  had  cost  every  taxpayer  £130  anil 
seen  over-generous  payments  made 
to  slaughterhouses  while  some 
farmers,  packaging  plants  and  trans- 
port firms  got  too  little. 


Minister  merrily  said.  "In  a minute, 
he’s  going  to  say  he  isn't  65,  and  I'm 
fiddling  the  figures!  I hope  he 
smiles  before  he’s  66!" 

This  was  beginning  to  sound 
scripted.  But  then  so  was  the  Gra- 
cious Response.  ■ 

The  birthday  boy  rose.  "Perhaps 
the  Prime  Minister  will  now  deal 
with  the  real  issues  In  Britain  today. 
He  has  been  In  power  9lnce  1990, 
since  when  he  lias  doubled  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  the  borrowing  require- 
ment is  now  over  £25  billion,  this 
prune  minister  who  came  from  the 
belly  of  tiie  banking  establishment 
even  though  he  only  swept  floors  at 
Standard  Chartered  . . . Iosb  of  £10 
billion  on  Black  Wednesday  In  one 
afternoon  even  though  he  had  never 
been  near  a betting  shop . . . 

“Answerl  Answerl"  shouted 
Labour  MPs.  “Yes  or  No?"  Mr  Skin- 
ner finally  forced  a smile.  And  why 
not?  He  doesn’t  looR'a  day  over  64. 


THE  Government  suffered  an 
embarrassing  defent  when  a 
hill  to  stop  foreign  dissidents  In. 
Britain  supporting  political  vio- 
lence against  (heir  own  govern- 
ments fulled  to  clear  its  final 
stage  in  the  Commons. 
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A YEAR  after  the  Sea  Empress 
grounded  and  its  cargo 
elonked  South  Wales  in  oU, 
Friends  of  die  Earth  is  bringing 
a private  prosecution  against  the 
Department  of  Transport. 


STEPHEN  DORRELL,  the 
Health  Secretary,  was 
ditched  from  his  job  as  constitu- 
tional supremo  by  John  Major, 
angered  by  hi9  intervention  in 
the  Scottish  devolution  debate. 


THE  British  film  industry 
celebrated  a record  number 
of  Oscar  nominations,  with 
Anthony  Minghella'sThe  English 
Putient  garnering  12  nomina- 
tions and  Mike  Leigh's  Secrets 
And  Lies  picking  up  five. 


NORA  BELOFF,  the  first 
female  political  correspon- 
dent of  a major  British  news- 
paper, has  died  aged  78. 

ADRIAN  Hodgkinson, an 
RAF  corporal  who  wos  25, 
has  become  the  15th  victim  of 
CJD,  the  human  form  of  mad 
cow  disease. 


A GIRL  aged  four  who  sur- 
rived  a Serbian  itriny  mas-  ; 
Micre  in  which  most  of  her  family  | 
died  is  to  stuy  with  the  couple 
who  tried  to  adopt  her,  even 
though  she  was  smuggled  out  of 
Bosnia,  a High  Court  ruled. 

THE  Foreign  Office  Is  Investi- 
gating allegations  that  the 
Indonesian  government  Iisb  bro- 
ken its  undertaking  not  to  use 
British-made  wntcr  cannons  and 
armoured  vehicles  to  crush 
peaceful  dissent, 

A I MOST  800,000  homes  In 
England,  or  ono  In  25  of  an 
homes,  remain  empty  despite 

slow  Improvement  In  occupation 
levels,  annual  figures  Indicate. 

BILUE-JO  JENKINS,  a 13- 
year-old  girl  who  was  mur- 
dered In  her  back  garden  to 
Hastings,  East  Sussex,  had  been 
stalked  by  a stranger  for  weeJffl 
before  her  death.  A man  ^ being 
questioned  about  the  Wiling. 

Broadmoor  special  hospi- 
tal has  launched  an  Investi- 
gation to  establish  whether, . 
pornographic  videos  obtwneu  ay 
a sex  offender  were 
Into  the  high  security  InstitutM0 
| or  recorded  inside.  1 ( 

BRITAIN'S  roads  and  bridge 
are  felling  apart  because** 
insufficient  spending  on  . 

nance  by  the  government,  a ■ 
cording  to  a damning  reports . 
cross-party  committee'Qii^*  j 


Is  this  how  you  feel 
when  you  get  your  tax  bill? 


If  so  offshore  banking  may  be  able  to  help.  One  of  die  simplest  ways  to  reduce 
your  UK  tax  bill,  which  gives  ail  immediate  saving  in  many  cases,  is  to  move 
your  UK  savings  to  an  offshore  bank  while  you  are  living  overseas. 

You’ll  find  if  you  are  living  outside  the  UK  there  are  many  more 
opportunities  to  reduce  your  UK  tax  liabilities  than  if  you  were  living  in  the 
UK.  For  example,  you  can  receive  the  income  from  your  savings  and  many 
investments  without  the  deduction  of  UK  tax  and  you  will  not  normally 
have  to  pay  capital  gains  tax  on  any  investments  you  sell.  Midland  Offshore 


can  explain  the  many  tax  benefits  and  how  you  can  make  the  most  of  these. 
Not  to  mention  the  high  level  of  confidentiality  and  security  that  banking 
in  Jersey  offers. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  you  can  legally  reduce  your  tax  bill,  you 
can  contact  Midland  Offshore  on  the  numbers  below,  24  hours  a day. 
We'll  send  you  a free  copy  of  our  brochure  ’How  to  minimise  your  UK 
tax  bill’  and  details  of  the  many  benefits  Midland  Offshore  can  provide. 
You  may  hnd  tackling  your  tax  bill  is  less  trying  in  future. 


•rid* 


Call  44  1534  616111  or  fax  44  1534  616222  24  hours  a day 

Please  quote  ref  no:  GW2297 


MIDLAND  Helping  you  make  your  money  work  harder 

OFFSHORE 

Member  HSBC  <2>  Group 

Midland  Offshore  Is  the  registered  tradlhg  name  lor  Midland  Bank  International  Finance  CorporaUrxi  Limited  (MBJFC).  MBIFCS  principal  place  of  business  Is  Jersey.  Asal  31  December  1995,  Its  paid  up  capital  and  reserves  were  £60.92  million.  Copley  of  the  latest  audited  accounts  are  available 
on  request  Although  Income  is  paid  free  from  tax  offshore.  It  may  be  liable  to  tax  In  you)  country  of  residence  'or  doM  or  Hills  transferred  to  another  coutiry.  Your  lex  position  will  depend  on  your  personal  cficunstances  and  you  may  wish  to  seek  guidance  from  your  tax  adviser.  This 
does  not  constitute  an  Invteflon  to  buy  or  the  soltchattorr  ot  an  olfej  to  sell  securiites  or  rrekB  deposite  to  any  JuilsdWton  to  any  person  to  1A  irate  trfw  or  aolWtaHon  In  such  kaisdfolton.  TCJ/31MV76Q 

24  hour  banking  • savings  • investments  • financial  advice  • worldwide  access  • confidentiality 
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■Ple.ase  .return  to:  Midland  Offshore;  PO  Box  615,  St  Helier  Jersey  JE4  5YD,  Channel  Islands 
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Forget  the  lavender  and  olives. 
The  new  Provence  Is  a crowded, 
xenophobic  zone  that  keeps 
voting  the  National  Front  into 
local  power.  If  the  economy  fails 
to  pick  up,  Le  Pen  could  be 
president  of  France  by  2002, 
warns  Alex  Duval  Smith 


National  affront 


THERE  IS  a certain  idea  of 
France  as  the  country  that 
excites  all  our  tastes.  There 
is  the  delicate  spiritual  food  of 
Parisian  refinement,  with  intellect 
and  solidarity  as  everyday  fare. 
There  i6  also  the  rustic  sustenance 
of  the  farmhouse  kitchen,  Provence 
itself. 

This  certains  idie  de  la  France 
belongs  in  a heritage  museum. 
Fascism  has  arrived  through  the 
servants'  entrance  and  has  designs 
on  the  seat  of  honour  on  the  right  of 
its  hostesB.  Marianne,  the  mother  of 
the  Republic. 

Hie  gangrene,  made  apparently 
respectable  by  the  ballot-box,  took 
hold  last  week  when  the  National 
Front  won  control  of  Vitroiles,  an 
ugly  new  town  of 40,000  people  near 
Marseille.  Vitroiles  is  significant  be- 
cause it  is  the  party's  fourth  con- 
quest in  southern  France  and  was 
not  won  thanks  to  a protest  vote. 
When  the  people  of  Toulon,  Orange 
and  Marignane  voted  for  the  racist 
party  in  municipal  elections  in  June 
1995,  no  one  knew  what  to  expect. 

Now,  with  the  National  Front’s 
candidate,  Catherine  M£gret,  in- 
stalled in  Vitroiles,  people  know  just 
what  is  coming.  And  52.4  per  cent  of 
them  are  crying  out  for  the  mea- 
sures that  already  characterise  Na- 
tional Front  rule:  pork  on  the  menu 
in  mixed-religion  schools  (Marig- 
nane), leftwing  town-hall  employees 
transferred  to  street-cleaning  duties 
(Toulon),  and  water  bills  plummet- 
ing because  the  utility  company 
needs  no  longer  maintain  mains  and 
Sewers  (Orange). 

Forget  the  beautiful  colours,  the 
olive  trees  and  the  sound  of  crickets. 
Tli  is  Provence  — the  hideous, 
densely  populated  part  including 
France’s  second  city,  Marseille  — is 
where  the  National  Front  is  launch- 
ing its  takeover  bid  for  France.  It  also 
has  designs  on  Nice  and  Cannes. 

The  area  is  a xenophobe’s  dream 
because  it  has  ingredients  that 


amount  to  all  spice  and  no  social 
fabric:  mass  tourism,  immigration, 
wealthy  pensioners  moving  down 
from  northern  Europe,  unemploy- 
ment, years  of  corruption  and  a large 
population  of  pied&noir  (French  ex- 
colonials  thrown  out  of  Algeria  after 
independence  in  1962).  Such  things 
do  not  make  a social  fabric. 

As  if  these  were  not  enough,  the 
area  is  as  rudderless  as  the  rest  of 
France  in  the  face  of  globalisation  — 
that  seemingly  unstoppable  pheno- 
menon which  is  the  antithesis  of 
savoir-vivre  and  regional  variety. 
France  is  not  a country  that  wants 
flexible  working  or  believes  that 
there  is  any  quality  of  life  on  the 
Internet. 

The  country’s  leaders  have  not 
come  up  with  answers.  The  politi- 
cians are  “all  the  same"  because 
they  have  caught  that  dangerous  ill- 
ness, conciliation  politics.  The  intel- 
lectuals are  “all  the  same”  because 
their  leftwing  idealism  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  14-year  rule  of  Presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterrand. 

VitrolleB,  Orange,  Marignane  and 
Toulon  are  just  the  beginning  of  a 
political  trend  built  on  that  streak  of 
fear,  bitterness  and  greed  which 
can  be  exploited  in  so  many  of  us. 
From  there,  it  is  not  a big  step  to 
locking  up  AidB  patients,  expelling 
immigrants  and  imposing  national- 
ity tests  on  earlier  generations. 

There  is  no  longer  any  taboo 
attached  to  voting  for  the  National 
Front  in  the  Boutli  of  France.  Next 
year,  the  country  holds  elections  to 
the  National  Assembly  and  the 
party  will  almost  certainly  consoli- 
date its  grip  in  the  region. 

The  real  gloom  merchants  warn 
that  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen,  the  Na- 
tional Front  founder  and  leader, 
stands  a good  ctiance  of  becoming 
president  of  France  in  2002.  Their 
scenario  has  the  Socialists  gaining  a 
majority  of  seats  in  next  year’s  par- 
liamentary elections  but  failing  to 
create  the  700,000  jobs  they  pledge. 


Then,  they  argue,  if  the  single  cur- 
rency does  not  create  the  boom  we 
are  promised,  Mr  Le  Pen  will  be 
pushing  at  an  open  door. 

Much  could  happen  to  prove 
them  wrong.  The  mainstream  right 
wing  is  divided  over  how  to  pro- 
ceed. President  Jacques  Chirac,  a 
fervent  anti-racist,  does  not  want  to 
flirt  with  the  National  Front  But 
influential  men  close  to  the  govern- 
ment believe  intercourse  with  the 
National  Front  is  the  only  solution. 

The  party  itself  is  divided  a9  a 
power  struggle  emerges  between 
those  supporting  the  cunning  strate- 
gist, Bruno  M£gret,  and  those  who 
like  the  loudmouth  approach  of  Mr 
Le  Pen.  At  the  moment,  Mr  M£gret 
— slick  and  able  to  win  votes  with- 
out being  explicitly  racist  — seems 
to  be  winning.  But  if  the  far  less  sub- 
tle Mr  Le  Pen  hangs  on  to  the  lead- 
ership, the  party  could  begin  to  look 
increasingly  old  and  anachronistic. 

That,  however,  is  a slim  hope  to 
hang  on  to  In  a country  so  overcome 
with  Inertia  and  confusion  in  the 
face  of  decline  that  more  and  more 
people  think  the  solution  lies  with 
the  party  waving  the  tricolore  flag. 
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Four  court  routs  in  a row 


EDITORIAL 


WHY  BEAT  about  the  buah? 

Ministers  haven’t.  If  at  first 
you  cannot  shut  them  out,  then 
starve  them  out.  That  in  a nut- 
shell has  been  the  Government’s 
shameful  approach  to  asylum 
seekers.  Track  back  18  months. 
After  two  years  of  squeezing  asy- 
lum procedures  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible, ministers  produced  a new 
wheeze  at  the  Conservative  party 
conference  In  October,  1095:  a 
procedure  under  which  asylum 
seekers  would  lose  their  rights 
to  benefits  unless  they  applied 
for  refugee  status  immediately 
on  stepping  ashore.  It  was  un- 
veiled to  delegates  by  Peter  Lilley 
with  Michael  Howard’s  support 
after  the  Tory  research  director 
expressed  satisfaction  over  how 
well  an ti-im migration  policies  had 


played  in  the  1992  and  1994 
European  elections. 

Monday’s  Court  of  Appeal 
decision  is  the  fourth  judicial 
ruling  against  that  earlier  tacky 
tactic  and  has  finally  defeated 
the  demeaning  moves  by  minis- 
ters to  evade  their  international 
obligations  to  refugees. 

Benefits  were  Initially  with- 
drawn from  asylum  seekers  in 
February  1996,  only  for  the 
courts  to  declare  the  new  regu- 
lation illegal.  The  appeal  court 
was  scathing,  suggesting  the  new 
policy  was  so  “draconian’’  that 
“no  civilised  nation  can  tolerate 
it”.  Undeterred,  ministers  de- 
cided the  judicial  decision  could 
be  evaded  by  new  piimary  legis- 
lation. Hence  a new  clause  was 
introduced  Into  the  Asylum  Rill 
passed  last  July.  Again  several 
thousand  refugee  applicants  had 
their  benefits  withdrawn.  Again 


the  courts  intervened.  In  Octo- 
ber the  High  Court  ruled  that 
there  was  still  an  obligation  on 
local  councils  to  provide  “shel- 
ter, warmth  and  food”  under  the 
1948  National  Assistance  Act 
Mr  Justice  Collins  declared:  “I 
find  it  Impossible  to  believe  that 
Parliament  intended  that  an  asy- 
lum seeker,  who  was  lawfully 
here,  and  who  could  not  lawfully 
be  removed  from  the  country, 
should  be  left  destitute,  starving 
and  at  risk  of  grave  illness  and 
even  death.”  On  Monday  that 
ruling  was  upheld  on  appeal. 

This  tawdry  political  manoeuvre 
has  caused  chaos.  A civilised 
nation  should  not  subject  asylum 
seekers  to  an  arbitrary  system  of 
support  What  is  missing  is  min- 
isterial leadership:  a readiness 
to  accept  the  full  financial  cost 
nationally  and  a recognition  that 
current  delays  in  the  asylum  ap- 
peal system  must  be  drastically 
reduced  — a reform  that  in  itself 
would  slash  costs. 


The  illiberal  stamp  of 
an  infirm  government 


Seumas  Milne  and 
Richard  Norton-Taylor 

castigate  a bill  that  would 
erode  political  freedom 

SOON  after  Karl  Marx  arrived 
in  London  as  a political 
refugee  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  1848  revolutions,  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  governments  de- 
manded that  Britain  take  "decisive 
measures”  against  him,  suggesting 
transportation  to  the  colonies  as  the 
most  suitable  option.  The  Austrian 
ambassador  warned  the  British 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey, 
in  1850,  that  Marx  and  his  fellow 
revolutionaries  had  “discussed  even 
regicide". 

With  studied  Imperial  disdain,  Sir 
George  replied:  “Under  our  law9, 
mere  discussion  of  regicide,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  concern  the  Queen  of 
England . . . does  not  constitute  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  the  arrest  of  the 
conspirators." 

Times  have  changed.  Last  week,  a 
bill  that  would  have  made  Marx, 
Nelson  Mandela  and  countless  other 
political  exiles  over  the  past  150 
years  vulnerable  to  criminal  prose- 
cution for  inciting  rebellion  against 
their  own  governments  came  within 
a hair’s  breadth  of  passing  its  final 
stage  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

That  it  was  at  least  temporarily 
halted  was  due  only  to  the  incompe- 
tence of  Government  whips,  who 
failed  to  make  sure  tliat  enough  of 
their  own  supporters  were  present, 
and  the  outright  opposition  of  just 
one  Labour  MP — George  Galloway. 

The  Home  Office  has  not  given 
up.  A spokeswoman  said  there  was 
every  hope  that  this  "important  anti- 
terrorist measure”  would  get  its 
third  reading  when  it  returns  to  the 
Commons  at  the  end  of  February. 

Technically,  the  Jurisdiction  (Con- 
spiracy and  Incitement)  Bill  Is  a pri- 
vate member’s  initiative.  In  reality,  it 
was  cooked  up  by  die  Government 
to  pacify  foreign  governments  — 
notably  Saudi  Arabia  — in  the  wake 
of  last  year’s  botched  attempt  to  ex|>el 
Uie  Saudi  dissident  Mohammed  nl 
Mas’ari  to  the  Caribbean  Island  of 
Dominica.  The  measure  was  one  of 
a series  of  sops  offered  to  King 
Fahd  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Mal- 
colm Rifkind,  during  n fence-mend- 
ing visit  to  Riyadh  last  summer. 

What  is  extraordinary  is  that 
such  a sweeping  change  in  UK  law 
— which  would  have  a far-reaching 
impact  on  the  rights  of  British 
nationals  as  well  as  of  political 
refugees — could  have  been  rushed 
through  with  the  broad  support  of 
the.  man  opposition  parties  and 
barely,  a whisper  of  media  comment. 

The  bill  would  for  the  first  time 
make  it  a criminal  act  to  incite  or 
conspire  in  activities  in  a foreign 
country  that  are  illegal  both  there 
and  in  Britain.  The  small  print  in- 
cludes as  a form  of  incitement  the 
communication  of  “messages"  — fax 
machines  have  been  the  engine  of 
the  Saudi  dissident  campaign — from 
Britain  to  opposition  groups  abroad. 

Although  Timothy  Kirkhope,  the 
Home  Office  minister,  has  said  that 
the  new  powers  were  also  aimed  at 
paedophiles  and  football  hooligans, 
his  department  confirmed  tliat  the 
bill  is  targeted  principally  at  those  In 
Britain  who  support  political  vio- 
lence against  foreign  governments. 
Mr  Mandela  and  the  rest  of  the 


ANC  leadership,  who  launched 
armed  resistance  to  the  apartheid 
regime  in  the  1960s  after  all  legal  av- 
enues had  been  closed  to  them, 
would  certainly  have  been  guilty 
under  such  a law.  So  would  those 
Chilean  exiles  and  their  supporters 
who  backed  resistance  to  the 
Pinochet  dictatorship  — or  those 
who  defended  Palestinian  attacks  on 
Israeli  forces  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries, or  the  opposition  to  Indonesia’9 
occupation  of  East  Timor. 

So,  for  that  mailer,  would  German 
and  Italian  anti-fascists  who  organ- 
ised underground  sabotage  from 
London  against  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
in  the  mid- 1930s  — when  Conserva- 
tive politicians  still  regarded  fascists 
as  a force  for  stability  in  Europe. 

Faced  with  misgivings  from  all 
three  main  parties,  the  Government 
agreed  to  include  a "safeguard"  in 
the  bill.  The  concession  was  to  give 
the  Attorney  General  and  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions  the  final  say  in 
any  politically  sensitive  prosecutions. 

That  would  merely  compound  the 
dangers  by  introducing  an  addi- 
tional political  ingredient  and  mak- 
ing prosecutions  dependent  on  the 
diplomatic  whim  of  the  day.  in  the 
early  1980s,  London-based  Iraqi 
opposition  groups  fought  Saddam 
Hussein  in  Kurdistan  when  he  was 
tacitly  backed  by  the  West.  Now 
some  are  supported  by  Britain  and 
the  United  Stales.  The  point  was 
taken  up  by  the  Tory  MP,  Edward 
Leigh,  who  warned  that  the  bill 
would  lead  to  tile  government 
“cherry-picking  terrorists",  with 
Saudi  dissidents  prosecuted  while 
Iraqis  were  given  a free  hand. 

THE  problem  is  not  uiily  of 
defining  terrorism,  but  of  ob- 
taining proof.  The  prosecution 
would  have  to  rely  oil  evidence  pro- 
vided by  foreign  governments  with 
very  different  ixjlillcnl  and  legal  sys- 
tems. Civil  rights  groups  sty 
mniu  iuipnel  of  the  bill  would  to  In- 
timidate exiles  into  silence  for  fear 
of  foiling  foul  of  (lie  law. 

At  the  international  level,  the 
British  convinced  the  United  Na- 
tions last  yenr  in  adopt  n Declaration 
on  Terrorism,  aimed  nl  encouraging 
slates  to  refuse  asylum  to  anyone 
suspected  of  terrorist  activities. 
Those  “financing,  planning,  and  In- 
citing terrorist  acts",  It  6nys,  should 
forfeit  the  protection  of  the  1951  UN 
convention  on  refugees,  which  has 
often  been  used  by  asylum-seekers 
as  n defence  against  extradition  or 
entry  refusals.  But  there  Is  no  con- 
sensus about  whnl  the  declaration 
would  mean  in  practice.  , 

Mr  Galloway,  who  only  derailea 
the  bill's  passage  by  forcing  * 
when  there  was  no  quorum,  said  ne 
would  do  whatever  was  necessary 
to  block  the  measure  when  it  re- 


turns to  the  Commons.  . ., 

It  would,  lie  said,  “criminal1* 
those  who  work  to  organise  an 
inspire  the  overthrow  of 
around  the  world".  Even  if 
runs  out  of  time  before  the  eject!  » 
Labour's  front  bench  is  considering 
its  own  modified  version. 
British  Parliament  says  it  warns  " 
seek  to  prevent  Britain  becoming 
base  for  violent  action  against  sra 
where  democratic  change  l9  P“~r 
ble,  yet  iL  is  at  risk  of  signing  up  w* 
modern  version  of  the  DivfoeWg 
of  Kings  — where  the 
be  must  always  be  protected,  w 
ever  they  are  and  however  theyru^ 
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Violence  leads  nowhere  in  Basque  Country 


As  ETA  flexes  Its  muscles 
by  killing  a judge  and 
bombing  a military  base, 

Marle-Claude 
Decamps  in  Madrid 
analyses  its  strategy 

EACH  new  murder  in  the  ap- 
parently never-ending  cycle  of 
violence  that  the  Basque 
Country  and  Spain  as  a whole  has  to 
bear  always  prompts  the  same  ques- 
tion: is  Euskadi  ta  Askatasunn  (ETA) 
getting  anywhere  in  its  armed 
struggle  for  a separate  Basque  state? 
As  always,  there  is  no  easy  answer. 

ETA  has  undoubtedly  lost  a great 
deal  of  ground  on  every  count. 
Since  carrying  out  its  first  murder 
In  Guipuzcoa  in  1968.  the  separatist 
organisation  ha9  notched  up  753 
victims  and  carried  out  76  kidnap- 
pings. But  it  has  also  suffered  set- 
backs, especially  from  1987  on,  when 
closer  cooperation  between  Span- 
ish and  French  police  forces  led  to 
the  arrest  of  27  alleged  ETA  lenders 
and  the  break-up  of  arms  supply 
networks  ami  support  structures. 

Those  were  difficult  years  for  the 
movement.  As  Spain  gradually  b»*- 
came  more  receptive  1»>  the  idea  nr 
regional  autonomy  and  prepared  to 
join  the  European  Union  in  1986. 
ETAs  old  ideological  tenets  and  jus- 
tification nf  violence  In  mine  less 
attractive  to  a civilian  society  that 
yearned  for  a more  peaceful  era. 

Basque  separatists  enjoyed  an  up- 
surge of  sympathy  when  GAL,  a 
state-run  terrorist  organisation,  car- 
ried out  a “dirty  war"  against  FTA, 


resulting  in  die  deaths  of  around  20 
of  its  sympathisers  between  1983 
and  1987.  But  tliat  sympathy  soon 
subsided,  as  did  hopes  of  an  "hon- 
ourable" negotiated  solution  after  the 
failure  of  the  Algiers  talks  organised 
by  Spain’s  Socialist  leaders  in  1989. 

In  1994  there  was  an  attempt 
within  ETA  and  especially  its  politi- 
cal wing,  Herri  Batasuna  (HB),  to 
call  into  question  the  movement's 
policies.  But  the  hardliners  again 
won  the  day:  Jos6  Luis  Urrusolo,  a 
fast-rising  star  of  the  movement, 
criticised  the  “soft-bellied  bureau- 
cratic ways  of  former  leaders". 

To  improve  its  effectiveness,  ETA 
doubled  up  its  structure,  putting 
two  people  in  each  position  of  re- 
sponsibility And  filling  vacancies  as 
members  were  arrested.  There  was 
a power  shift  away  from  historic 
lenders  to  “colonels"  and  sometimes 
even  '‘sergeants"  in  the  movement. 
ETA  clung  to  its  ideological  line,  but 
sometimes  showed  a serious  lack  of 
preparation  and  political  nous. 

Some  experts  on  Spain’s  ami- 
terrorist  campaign  believe  strategic 
and  operational  decisions  are  now 
taken  nut  so  much  by  ETA  as  by  the 
collective  leadership  of  the  Aberzalv 
Socialist  Co-ordination  (KAS).  a 
loose  grouping  of  radical  lellwing 
Basque  nationalists  that  has  no  offi- 
cial existence,  and  which  Serves  ns 
an  ideological  lltink  lank  for  ETA 
and,  increasingly.  HB.  Now  dial  I IB 
has  adopted  an  extremely  radical 
line,  it  has  lost  some  support.  Bui  it 
still  accounts  for  13  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  Spain’s  Basque  Country. 

It  would  seem  the  Basque  seixi- 
ratials'  straiegy  is  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum pressure  on  the  Spanish 


government,  less  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  an  “overall  negoti- 
ated solution"  in  the  short  term  — 
which  Jos6  Maria  Aznaris  conserva- 
tive government  refuses  to  envisage 
until  ETA  lays  down  its  arms — than 
to  force  through  a one-off  deal  on 
the  issue  of  the  610  ETA  members 
now  in  jail  (more  than  60  in  France) . 

The  prisoners,  who  have  a say  in 
the  running  of  their  organisation, 
have  been  pressing  the  government 
to  regroup  them  in  the  Basque 
Country.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  government  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  that  ETA  kidnapped  a 
prison  warder.  Jos£  Antonio  Ortega 
Lara,  a year  ago. 

To  buy  and  maintain  its  weaponry, 
pay  tile  rent  of  houses  and  flats  used 
by  activists,  finance  their  travel 
cost9,  forge  documents,  and  keep 
up  the  morale  of  its  jailed  members 
and  their  families,  ETA  needs  large 
sums  of  money.  Jtsus  Duva.  a jour- 
nalist on  the  daily  El  Pais  who  is  an 
exi>ert  on  the  subject,  estimates  it 
needs  at  least  $8  million  a year. 

To  get  such  sums.  ETA  kidnaps 
VIPs  and  leans  on  large  companies 
to  pay  a “revolutionary  tax".  Those 
who  refuse  to  pay  find  their  win- 
dows smashed  or  lorries  blown  up. 

ETA  has  managed  to  build  up  a 
series  of  financial  networks,  some  of 
which  have  hem  broken  up  by  po- 
lice. Tu  launder  its  funds,  it  can  rely 
mi  a far-flung  network « if  “fronts"  — 
Basque  hotels,  restaurants  and  dry- 
cleaners  not  only  in  the  French 
Basque  Country  and  Brittany 
(where  many  Spanish  Basque  ac- 
tivists have  been  "dispersed”  by  the 
French  authorities),  but  in  Mexico, 
Venezuela  and  Uruguay. 


But  even  if  ETA  has  lost  some  of 
its  power,  it  is  still  fully  operation  nl. 
According  to  the  Spanish  interior 
ministry,  its  military  structure  has 
now  been  reduced  from  10  “Illegal 
commandos”  to  a maximum  of  four, 
including  a “roving”  commando  in 
Madrid. 

It  is  widely  expected  that  1997 
will  be  a difficult  year,  marked  by  an 
escalation  of  violence.  ETA  knows 
time  is  not  on  its  side,  and  wants  to 
force  a deal  by  picking  on  symbolic 
targets  as  it  did  iast  week. 

The  government  has  little  room 
for  manoeuvre.  It  has  officially 
ruled  out  negotiation;  and  even  if  it 
changed  its  mind,  who  would  it  ne- 
gotiate with?  "Antxon”,  an  elderly 
ETA  figurehead  exiled  in  Santu 
Domingo,  remains  its  official  inter- 
locutor. But  he  can  no  longer  really 
speak  on  anyone's  behalf. 

Should  the  government  fight  ETA 
every  inch  of  the  way?  That  could 
take  a very  long  time.  And  there  is 
no  chance  that  ETA  activists  will  "re- 
pent’'. as  some  members  of  die  Ital- 
ian Red  Brigades  tli  cl:  for  Basque 
separatists,  ideology  is  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  else.  ‘'Yayes'',  one 
of  the  few  CTA  leaders  K«  have  given 
up  the  straggle,  was  assassinated  by 
his  former  comrades  in  1986. 

'Die  only  remaining  solutfon  open 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  is  closer 
co-operation  with  France,  where  the 
ETA  leadership  is  still  thought  to  In- 
in hiding.  They  would  like  to  see  the 
French  government  play  a much 
more  active  role,  particularly  now 
that  ETA  >mns  to  be  moving  closer 
to  its  French  Basque  euunieipari. 
Ipanvtarrak. 

(February  12) 


The  Front’s 
stain  on 
democracy 

EDITORIAL 


BRUNO  Mlgrct,  unofficial 
second-in-command  of  the 
far-right  National  Front  (FN),  wa9 
right  to  talk  of  a “historic  victory” 
when  his  wife  Catherine  was 
elected  mayor  of  Vitroiles,  near 
Marseille,  on  February  9.  Her 
election  marked  n historic  set- 
back for  democrats  everywhere. 

Those  on  the  left  nnd  on  the 
mainstream  right  would  he  wrong 
to  adopt  a “you  win  some,  you  • 
lose  some”  attitude.  The  result 
does  not  simply  mean  that  a 
fourth  towu  in  the  south  of  France 
has  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  the  ■ 
far  right;  it  shows  that  unemploy-  ] 
ment,  bungled  Immigration  poli- 
cies and  the  shortcomings  of 
some  elected  representatives 
have  encouraged  an  increasing 
number  of  voters  to  regard  the 
FN  as  an  acceptable  alternative. 

Vitroiles  marks  the  first  occa- 
sion that  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen’s 
party  haB  won  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  votes  at  a local  election. 
It  has  done  so  without  needing 
to  rely  on  splits  among  its  rivals 
“7  as  vvaa  the  case  when  it  won 
the  three  other  towns  In  the 
south,  Toulon,  Orange  and 
Marignane,  in  1995, 

The  defeat  can  be  partly  as- 


cribed to  the  blight  of  poor  town- 
planning  and  the  character  of  the 
leader  of  the  Socialist  list  stand- 
ing against  the  FN  — a shop- 
sofied  mayor  who  was  disowned . 
by  some  of  bis  former  friends . 
while  facing  corruption  charges. 1 
But  the  painstaking  efforts  of  FN 
activists,  who  had  a clear  under- 
standing of  what  the  local  popu- 
lation aspired  to,  also ' paid 
dividends.  . ' L 

Whatever  some  mainstream 


leaders  on  the  right  may  have 
claimed,,  the  election  was  very 
much  a national  test  The  neo- 
Gaullist  prime  Minister,  Alain 
Jupp6,  and  the  centre-right 
leader,  FTaugois  Uotard,  realised 
that  Le  Pen’s  party  wris  Just  as 
great  a foe  as  the  left,  and  hinted 
to  their  traditional  voters  that 
they  should  bar  the  FN’s  path  at 
Vitroiles.  All  they  can  now  do  is 
accept  tire  feet  that  their  con- 
stituency did  not  listen  to  them. 


Their  patient  efforts  to  explain 
what  wa9  really  at  stake  in  the 
election  will  need  to  be  energeti- 
cally sustained  for  some  time  if 
they  are  to  have  any  hope  in  fu- 
ture of  influencing  voters. 

As  for  the  left,  it  cannot  Ignore 
its  responsibility  for  the  result.  It 
is  not  just  the  manner  in  which 
VitrolleB’  Socialist  mayor  ran  the 
town  that  has  been  condemned 
by  voters.  The  left  urgently 
needs  to  rebuild  the  fabric  of 
voluntary  associations  that  was 
long  Us  strong  point,  and  to 
understand  that  its  electoral  for- 
tunes will  hinge  on  how  people 
vote  In  districts  that  have  been 
left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Worthy  sentiments  will  no 
longer  do.  Catherine  M^gretis 
victory  may  cause  the  FN  to; 
move  in  an  even  more  danger- 
ous direction.  Bruno  M£gret, 
standard-bearer  of  the  party’s 
“modern”  wing,  unofficial  candi- 
date to  succeed  Le  Pen,  and  now 
“deputy  mayor”  of  Vitroiles,  Is , 
the  sort  of  person  who  may  cam- 
ouflage for  a time  the  presence 
\n  his  party  of  believers  In  old- 
feahioned  far-right  views. 

The  French  have  already  had  a 
chance  to  judge  for  themselves 
how  dangerous  those  Ideas  con 
be.  Bruno  M Egret’s  version,  of 
tiie  far  right  is  one  that  has 
draped  Itself  in  moderriiqra 
while  remaining  a?  xenophobic 
as  ever.  It  is  therefore  all  the 
more  pernicious,  /til  those  who 
believe  in  democracy  must  ac- 
cept that  the  priority  now  la  to 
fight  the  FN. . 

(February  11) 


Chavaliti  facing  problems 


Poor  Thais 
take  on  the 
power  centre 

Jean-Claude  Pomontl 
In  Bangkok 

THAILAND'S  high  growth  rate 
from  1986  to  1996  left  large 
nu  tubers  of  people  by  the  wayside. 
The  poorest  third  of  the  country's  61  ■ 
million,  population  live  on  the  Koral 
plateau,  a northeastern  region  regu- 
larly hit  by  drought.  Because  their 
complaints  have  so  far  gone  un- 
In-crii'il.  several  thousHtnl  of  them 
have  been  camping  near  I lie  govern- 
ment building,  in  the  hear)  of 
Bangkok,  since  January  25. 

They  initially  got  short  shrill 
from  rite  interior  minister.  Then  tin- 
prime  iitimsit-r.  General  Chavalit  , 
Ynngeh.iiyudh.  met  their  re|.iv-<  n-  ; 
laliveS  ami.  In  so  live  **Meul. 
smoothed  things  over.  Cmninkivcs 
were  set  up  to  look  into  the  demon- 
strators’ grievances. 

*rhe  poor  from  Koral  arc  unhappy 
about  the  effects  of  dam  building 
and  deforestation,  the  environuneii-  j 
tal  impact  of  government  develu|>- 
ment  projects,  the  fall  in  crop  prices, 
the  problems  of  shanty  towns,  and 
dangerous  working  conditions. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  txior 
Thais  have  demonstrated  In  front  of 
die  government  building.  Between 
1992  ami  1996  they  used  the  same 
methods  to  appeal  to  Lwu  earlier 
governments.  Joint  committees 
were  also  set  up.  Bui,  say  the  poor, 
it  all  came  to  nothing  nnd  they  went 
home  almost  empty-handed. 

This  time  tiieir  leaders  are  deter- 
mined not  to  budge  until  |hey  get 
their  way,  Bamrung  Khayothn,  sec- 
retary general  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  Poor,  said  they  would  not  allow 
the  government  to  "try  to  gain  time 
by  forming  committees  as  its  prede- 
cessors did”.  ‘ 

Chavalit,  who  has  been  jn  power 
for  less  than  three  months,  could 
have  done  without  this  extra 
headache.  Thailand’s  , strong 
growth,  which  has  helped  to  widen 
income  differences,  has  slowed. 
The  government's  priority  is  to 
make  budget  cuts,  defend  the  na- 
tional currency,  and  find  a way  to  re- 
duce Its  large  balauce  of  payments 
deficit  at  a time  when,  the  growth 
rate  has  shrunk  from  double  digits 
to  around  6 per  cent. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Poor  is  not 
swayed  by  such  arguments.  “We're 
prepared  to'  stay  here  indefinitely. 
We  want  concrete  decisions,"  says 
Ba ipning.'  Three  weeks  after  their 
1 arrival,  the  poor  look  like  staying ; 
put. ' ; • • 

(February  13)  . 
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Piano  lifts  the  lid  on 
arts  centre’s  future 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
Februaiy  23 1997 


Two  decades  on,  one  of 
the  Pompidou  Centre’s 
architects  is  still  adding 
to  the  original,  write 

Fr6d6rlc  Edelmann  and 
Emmanuel  de  Roux 

IT  IS  exactly  20  years  since 
the  Georges-Pompidou  Centre 
opened  its  doors  in  Paris.  The 
multicultural  complex  was  designed 
by  the  Italian  Renzo  Piano  and  the 
Briton  Richard  Rogers.  Since  1977, 
Piano  has  kept  a fatherly  eye  on  the 
centre  (familiBrly  known  as  Beau- 
bourg) from  his  practice  in  the 
nearby  Marais  district  Rogers  has 
not  lost  interest  in  the  building:  it  i9 
just  that  the  two  men  have  gone 
their  different  ways  while  remaining 
friends. 

Piano  was  aged  32  and  Rogers  36 
when  their  trail-blazing  design  won 
the  architectural  competition  for  the 
centre,  which  was  the  brainchild  of 
President  Pompidou,  "For  Rogers 
and  myself,  Beaubourg  was  a won- 
derful invitation  to  disobey  the  rules. 
We  worked  instinctively,  more  like 
'naughty  boys'  than  theoreticians, 
even  if  it  meant  we  had  to  justify  our- 
selves after  the  event.  Commenta- 
tors saw  tiie  project  ns  a Utopian 
social  vision,  a triumph  of  technol- 
ogy. But  I suspect  it  may  have  been  a 
kind  of  technological  parody." 

Parody  or  not,  Beaubourg  marked 
a turning  point  for  both  Piano  and 
Rogere.  "When  I started  work  on  the 
centre,  I was  a builder;  by  the  time  it 
was  completed,  I had  become  an  ar- 
chitect," Piflno  says.  "By  emphasis- 
ing the  iconoclastic  element  already 
present  in  the  project  and  injecting  a 
healthy  dose  of  technology  Into  the 
building  Itself,  we  helped  remove  the 
snered  aura  surrounding  any  cultural 
establishment,  which  is  intrinsically 
inlimidnting.  The  centre  was  likened 
to  a factory  or  a refinery,  and  so 
much  the  belter.  The  comparison 
made  people  curious." 

Once  he  had  completed  work  on 
what  was  his  first  building,  Piano 
tost  his  bearings  for  n while.  He 
spent  three  years  drifting  from  one 
ecological  architectural  movement 
to  another,  as  though  he  was  trying 
to  tear  himself  away  from  the  dream 


represented  by  the  Pompidou  Cen- 
tre. He  worked  for  Unesco  and  on 
several  projects  that  never  saw  the 
light  Of  day. 

Then  he  gradually  got  back  on  to 
the  rails,  notably  with  the  De  Menil 
Collection  building  in  Houston, 
Texas.  The  sober  clarify  of  its  archi- 
tecture showed  that  Piano,  the  son 
of  a builder,  had  finally  succeeded 
in  combining  classicism,  lyricism 
and  technical  inventiveness. 

Meanwhile  Rogers  continued  to 
work  more  in  the  style  of 
Beaubourg,  relying  on  on  element  of . 
wild  fantasy  that  produced,  among 
other' things,  the  Lloyd's  building  fr 
the  City  of  London. 

Beaubourg  remains  their  joint 
creation,  and  they  still  describe  it  as 
such.  But  Rogere  left  Plano  with  the 
task  of  looking  after  their  baby.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  another  example 
where  an  architect  has  been  required 
to  keep  watch  over  his  building  and 
monitor  the  shifting  attitudes  of  suc- 
cessive governments  towards  it. 

"The  building  is  visited  by  25,000 
people  a day  instead  of  the  5,000  ini- 
tially expected,"  Piano  says.  “In  the 
20  years  since  it  opened.  U has  had 
150  million  visitors.  On  the  whole 
Beaubourg  has  done  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do.  and  there  has  been 
no  serious  accident.  But  a re- 
arrangement of  its  public  areas  had 
clearly  become  necessary." 

Piano  lias  added  several  extra  ele- 
ments since  1977,  such  as  the  Salle 
Gaiance  cinema  inside  the  centre 
and  the  Ircam  tower,  a beacon-like 
brick  building  just  to  the  south. 

Early  budget  restrictions  meant 
thnt  the  centre’s  administrative 
I offices,  instead  of  occupying  the 
neighbouring  Quartier  de  l’Horloge 
as  originally  planned,  were  installed 
in  n vast  seven-metre-high  space 
under  the  centre's  roof  which  had 
not  been  intended  for  that  purpose. 
That  aren  will  shortly  perform  the 
public  cultural  function  for  which  it 
was  designed  and  become  an  exhi- 
bition space. 

After  some  six  months'  work  with 
the  Beaubourg  team,  Piano  will  now 
embark  on  a much  more  thorough- 
going transformation  of  the  building. 
An  initial  phase  has  alieady  been 
completed,  with  the  “reconstruction” 
of  Brancusi's  studio,  the  repainting 
of  the  Rue  de  Renard  facade,  the 
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Crowd  puller . . . The  Pompidou  Centre  in  Paris  is  visited  by  25,000  people  a day  photo:  john  hank 


building  of  a coach  park  (still  appar- 
ently unknown  to  coach  drivers),  and 
a splendid  enlargement  of  the  piazza, 
the  gently  sloping  area  in  front  of  the 
building,  which  now  means  that  its 
facade  and  zigzagging  escalator 
come  folly  into  their  own. 

The  Metier  Brancusi  has  also  al- 
lowed a flight  of  steps  to  link  the 
northern  side  of  the  piazza  with  the 
Quartier  de  l’Horloge.  On  the  edge 
of  that  Quartier,  Ossip  Zadkine’s 
sculpture,  Le  Poete.  will  be  replaced 
by  Le  Grand  Assistant,  a monumen- 
tal piece  by  Max  Ernst  perched  on  a 
slender  granite  pedestal. 

THE  second  phase  of  renova- 
tion will  now  get  under  way 
with  a new  lighting  scheme 
for  the  building,  devised  by  the  ar- 
chitect Jacques  Rouveyrollis  — and 
with  the  virtually  complete  closing- 
down  of  the  centre  for  18  months. 

Piano  explains:  The  building  de 
served  to  be  given  a breathing 
space  after  20  years  of  continuous 
service.  But.  more  importantly,  a 
partial  dosing-down  section  by  sec- 
tion would  inevitably  have  lasted 
much  longer  — four  years  at  least 
— and  been  twice  as  expensive." 

The  main  task  facing  Piano  is 
how  to  adapt  the  centre  to  an  envi- 
ronment that  has  changed: 
“Beaubourg  foreshadowed  the  trans- 
formation of  public  museums, 
which  were  still  mostly  fusty  estab- 
lishments at  the  end  of  the  sixties. 
But  it  Is  an  institution  which  must, 
in  Its  turn,  have  a second  think 
about  its  use  of  space,  enlarge  its 
exhibition  areas,  restructure  the 


French  convicts  get  a taste  of  cinema 


Catherine  B6darlda 

THE  French  actress  and  film 
dfrcctor  Jaslane  Balasko 
was  wearing  a grey  polo-neck 
sweater,  black  satin  trousers 
and  orange  trainers  when  she 
visited  Muret  prison  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Toulouse. 

She  had  come  to  present  a 
couple  of  her  films  at  the  fifth 
Rencontres  Cln£iuatographiques 
de  Muret,  a festival  organised  by 
the  Toulouse  Cinematheque. 
About  1 50  of  the  600  prisoners 
who  are  currently  serving  long, 
and  In  some  cases  life,  sen- 
tences at  tiie  prison  got  a chance 
to  see  Balasko  in  her  twin  role  as 
actress  and  director  fn  Lea 
Hominies  Pr£ferent  Les  Grasses  . 
(Men  Prefer  Fat  Women)  and 
Gazon  Maudit  (French 
When  a young  prisoner  asked 
Bains  ko  if,  like  Madonna  in 


Evita,  she  might  one  day  be 
tempted  to  play  a historical  char- 
acter, she  replied  quick  as  a 
flashi  “Yes,  Joan  of  Arc  — there’s 
oo  reason  why  she  should  be 
monopolised  by  Le  Pen.” 

Another  prisoner  wanted  to 
know  if  the  “joint"  she  smoked 
In  Gazon  Mauditwas  “a  real 
one”.  She  told  him  that  “In  the 
cinema,  joints  and  glasses  of 
wine  are  never  real  because 
there  have  to  be  seven  or  eight 
takes  of  each  scene”. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  technical  explanation:  “Ate 
yon  in  favour  of  decriminalising 
soft  drugs?”  Balasko  replied: 
“France  is  a country  that  allows 
the  massive  prescription  of  anti- 
depressants but  bans  hashish.” 

Ten  Muret  prisoners  ore 
studying  for  an  audiovisual 
degree  atlbulouse’s  Le  Mirail 
university.  They  wanted  to  have 


Balasko’s  view  on  American 
films  and  the  competition  the 
cinema  feces  from  television. 

“Nowadays,  in  France,  tele- 
vision co-produces  most  cinema 
films,”  she  said.  “With  the  help 
of  tibe  channels  on  cable,  I’m 
able  to  see  loads  of  films  I’d 
never  have  seen  otherwise. 
Television,  Uke  video,  extends 
the  life  of  feature  films.” 

Prisoners  greatly  enjoyed  the 
love  scenes  between  Balasko 
and  Victoria  Abril  in  Gazon 
Maudit.  “Can  you  imagine  what 
our  sex  lives  are  like  here?”  one 
prisoner  asked.  “Nobody  ia 
allowed  in  to  see  us,  whereas 
only  200km  away,  in  Spain,  pris- 
oners have  sex  parlours  where 
they  can  be  with  their  wives  for  a 
few  hours.  Why  don’t  you  make 
a film  on  that  subject?” 

The  presence  of  visitors  gave 
prisoners  a chance  to  voice  vari- 


forum,  which  has  performed  its  role 
folly  on  only  two  or  three  occasions, 
and  work  out  a new  relationship 
with  the  surrounding  district." 

Along  with  the  relocation  of  offices 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  museum, 
the  most  important  work  due  to  be 
carried  out  during  Beaubourg’s 
“sabbatical"  will  be  the  renovation 
of  the  foyer,  which  will  become  “a 
vast  meeting  area  dedicated  to  non- 
specialisation, a contemporary  ex- 
pression of  the  Tower  of  Babel". 

The  future  polymorphous  recep- 
tion area  will  include  die  present 
ground  floor,  its  mezzanines  and 
tiie  basement,  which  wilt  house  film 
and  video  theatres  and  audiloria  for 
live  performance  and  lectures.  Visi- 
tors entering  the  centre  will  be  able 
to  look  down  on  to  the  basement 
through  a large  hold-like  opening 
spanned  by  gangways.  Rano’9  inspi- 
ration here  has  been  the  central 
squares  of  medieval  Italian  cities. 

But  what  Piano  is  most  excited 
about  is  the  Atelier  Brancusi,  more 
of  a museum  than  nil  artist's  studio, 
which  he  describes  as  "a  tiny  but  ex- 
tremely complex  project”.  The  Ate- 
lier, which  opened  on  January  28. 
gives  pride  of  place  to  space  and 
light,  like  his  Do  Menil  Collection 
building. 

The  problem  Piano  had  to  solve 
was  how  to  respect,  in  spirit  if  not  to 
tiie  letter,  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  sculptor's  bequest,  which 
were  that  his  studio  in  the  Impasse 
Ronsin  should  be  exhibited  ns  he  left 
it,  complete  with  his  works  (whether 
finished  or  not)  and  his  tools. 

The  French  authorities  originally 


ous  complaints.  “Jail  is  just  a 
factory  that  chums  out  home- 
less people  — a criminal  record 
is  a psychological  and  social 
handicap,”  one  prisoner  said. 
“You  have  to  do  time,  of  course, 
but  when  It’s  all  over  you  remain 
marked  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
You  have  no  civic  rights.  You 
can’t  get  a job  as  a government 
employee. 

‘The  Republic  showed  It  could 
be  flexible  in  1946  and  gave 
women  the  vote.  Why  can’t  it 
do  tiie  same  now  and  scrap  the 
system  of  criminal  records?” 

Then  it  was  Balasko’s  turn  to 
ask  questions.  How  did  they 
cope  with  the  sheer  length  of 
their  sentences?  A multiple  of- 
fender replied:  “We  turn  over 
old  memories  in  our  minds  so  as 
not  to  notice  all  those  empty 
hours.  The  moral  and  mental 
suffering  gets  worse  as  time  goes 
on.  Your  personality  ends  up 
changing.  You  become  increas- 
ingly listless.”  • 


interpreted  the  artist’s  wishes  by 
building  a rather  hit-or-miss  recon- 
struction of  his  studio  in  the  Palais 
de  Tokyo.  A more  faithful  recon- 
struction was  Inter  erected  in  front 
of  Beaubourg,  but  many  of  his 
works  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to 
allow  tiie  public  to  walk  around  the 
studio.  Even  then,  (he  mock  studio 
remained  cramped,  and  it  was  even- 
tually closed  down  for  that  reason. 

Piano’s  solution  has  been  to  build 
a museum  around  the  studio,  whose 
original  dimensions  he  has  re 
spected.  Some  walls  are  replaced  by 
glass  partitions,  around  which 
visitors  can  walk  ami  look  nt  the 
sculptures. 

“'hie  danger  was  that  by  high- 
lighting the  object  in  its  context  vw 
were  going  to  encourage  an  anthro- 
pological approach  to  Brancusi  the : 
man.  rather  than  focus  on  his 
oeuvre."  says  Piano.  “We  decided 
against  that  anthropological  ap- 
pro rich  and  deliberately  created  an 
art  museum.  On  the  other  hand,  wc 
were  extremely  rigorous  in  our  cat 
culm  ion  of  proportions  mid  lighting." 

Was  this  rationalisation  of  vof 
nines  not  going  In  damage  the  ill* 
original  spirit  of  the  studio?  "I  llfek 
it  manages  to  reconcile  the  Uto|XJ® 
‘why?’  with  (he  more  concrete 
‘how?’.  I don’l  think  I’ve  betrayed 
Brancusi's  oeuvre  by  introducing  a 
little  order  itilo  I he  building  so  it  can 
fund  ion  even  heller  and  serve  its 
purpose  more  fully."  Piano's  mum* 
about  Brancusi's  studio  no  doubt 
also  holds  true  for  the  Georges- 
Pompidou  Cent  re  ns  a whole. 

(January  29) 


And  to  applause  from  other 
prisoners,  he  added:  “But  the 
hardest  bit  1ms  yet  to  come. 

I've  already  been  released  once. 
That  moment  when  you  come 
out  of  jail  is  the  most  terrible 
of  all.” 

Balasko  said  she  was  struck 
by  the  prisoners'  open-minded 
response  to  her  films.  “They 

don’t  have  any  preconceptions,  ■ 
they’re  just  happy  to  have  had  a 
nice  time.  As  I was  listening  to 
them,  I wondered  how  I’d  be- 
have Ifl  were  behind  bara,  ?he 

promised  she  would  tell  her  cW  ‘ 
dren  about  the  day  she  spent  at 
Muret  prison. 

(January  31) 
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China  Role  in  Clinton  Funding  Probed 


Bob  Woodward  and  Brian  Duffy 


A JUSTICE  Department  inves- 
tigation into  improper  politi- 
cal fond-raisiug  activities  has 
uncovered  evidence  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  sought  to  direct  contributions 
from  foreign  sources  to  the  Democ- 
ratic National  Committee  before  the 
1996  presidential  campaign,  offi- 
cials familiar  with  the  inquiry  said. 

Sensitive  intelligence  information 
shows  that  the  Chinese  Embassy  in 
Washington  was  used  for  planning 
contributions  to  the  DNC.  the 
sources  said.  Some  information  was 
obtained  through  electronic  eaves- 
dropping conducted  by  federal 
agencies. 

The  information  gives  the  Justice 
Department  inquiry  what  is  known 
as  a foreign  counterintelligence 
component,  elevating  the  serious- 
ness of  the  fund-raising  controveray, 
according  to  some  officials. 

The  sources  declined  to  provide 
details  about  the  scope  of  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  alleged  efforts 
by  the  Chinese  representatives. 
They  also  declined  to  specify  what 
foreign  contributions  might  have 
been  involved,  but  they  said  the  new 
evidence  now  being  scrutinized  in 
the  inquiry  is  serious. 

A Chinese  Embassy  spokesman 
has  denied  that  his  government  had 
anything  to  do  with  improper  ef- 
forts to  influence  the  administra- 
tion. “We  have  done  nothing  of  that 
sort,"  the  spokesman  said. 

White  House  press  secretary 
Michael  McCurry  said  that  “to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  here 
had  any  knowledge  of  tiie  allega- 
tions concerning  the  Chinese.  He 
said  the  White  House  would  have 
no  further  comment. 

'Ilie  evidence  relating  to  the 
Chinese  government  led  Justice 
Department  lawyers  and  FBI  execu- 
tives to  increase  the  number  of  FBI 
agents  working  on  a special  inves- 
tigative task  force  from  a handful  to 
25,  including  several  specialists  in 
foreign  counterintelligence  invest i- 
gnlioiiR,  sources  said.  I aura  Inger- 
soll,  a Justice  Department  attorney 
assigned  a leading  role  on  the  fund- 
raising task  force,  has  security 
clearance  to  investigate  a variety  of 
sensitive  intelligence  matters,  offi- 
cials said. 

Tiie  new  dimension  to  (he  fund- 
raising  investigation  could  result  in 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  even- 
tually recommending  that  the  mat- 


ter be  turned  over  to  an  indepen- 
dent counsel,  according  to  one  well- 
placed  source.  Reno,  so  far,  lias 
declined  requests  for  an  indepen- 
dent counsel. 

Some  investigalore  suspected  a 
Chinese  connection  to  the  current 
fond-raising  scandal  because  several 
DNC  contributors  and  mpjor  fund- 
raisers had  ties  to  Beijing.  Law- 
enforcement  sources  told  Tiie 
Washington  Post  that  FBI  agents  are 
investigating  whether  the  Chinese 
government  Lined  to  funnel  money 
into  Die  Democratic  Party  through 
fund-raisers  John  Huang  and  Charlie 
Yah  Lin  TYie.  Both  men  are  friends  of 
the  president.  They  have  raised  more 
than  $1.8  million  in  contributions  dial 
have  been  returned  because  of  ques- 
tions about  the  sources  of  the  funds. 

Documents  released  last  week 
show  White  House  aides  side- 
stepped or  Ignored  warnings  from 
the  Nnlional  Security  Council  staff 
about  some  contacts  the  president 
and  vice  president  liad  with  Aslan 
American  fund-raisers  now  under 
federal  Investigation. 

In  one  case,  o National  Security 
Council  official  wanted  that  a De- 
mocratic Party  fund-raiser  W3S  “a 
hustler"  frying  to  trade  on  his  con- 
nections to  President  Clinton  and 
Hillary  Clinton,  even  presenting 
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himself  as  a free-lance  diplomat  for 
the  president.  But  White  House 
aides  allowed  him  into  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  at  least  10  more  times. 

Tiie  documents  add  to  the  picture  | 
of  Democratic  fund-raisers  and 
donors  appearing  to  exploit  their 
White  House  ties.  They  also  show 
that  the  White  House  consulted  die 
NSC  only  sporadically  about  con- 
tacts the  president  had  with  foreign- 
ers lied  to  DNC  fundraisers  or 
donors. 

John  Pomfrcl  hi  Agaua,  Guam, 
adds:  In  September  1995,  HUIary 
Clinton  stopped  for  several  hours  on 
this  tiny  tropical  outpost  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  capping  her  visit 
with  a shrimp-cocktail  buffet  hosted 
by  the  Island  Gov.  Carl  T.  Gutierrez, 
a Democrat 

The  first  lady's  pit  stop  — made 
on  her  way  to  the  United  Nations 
women’s  conference  in  Beijing  — 
lucked  off  the  biggest  political  fund- 
raising  effort  ever  on  this  trade-wind 
caressed  chunk  of  American  terri- 
tory 6,100  miles  west  of  California. 

Three  weeks  after  Hillary  Clinton 
left,  a Guam  Democratic  Party  offi- 
cial arrived  in  Washington  with 
more  than  $250,000  in  campaign 
contributions.  Within  six  months  of 
that,  Gutierrez  and  a small  group  of 
Guam  businessmen  had  ponied  up 


more  than  $132,000  for  the  Clinton- 
Gore  re-election  campaign  and 
$510,000  in  “soft-money"  contribu- 
tions to  the  DNC,  making  the  is- 
land, with  its  140.000  residents,  the 
biggest  donor  to  the  Democratic 
Party  per  capita  of  any  territory  in 
the  United  States.  Guam  govern- 
ment employees  also  gave  more  to 
President  Clinton's  campaign  than 
public  servants  in  any  other  state  or 
territory. 

The  contributions  from  Guam 
were  followed  late  la9tyenrby  signs 
of  a significant  and  controversial 
change  in  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's policy  toward  the  island, 
which  will  mark  its  centennial  as  a 
possession  of  the  United  States  next 
year. 

The  campaign  money  raised  in 
Guam  is  a drop  in  the  stream  of  mil- 
lions collected  by  the  Democrats  for 
the  1996  campaign.  The  Guam 
funds  apparently  ore  not  the  subject 
of  a Justice  Department  investiga- 
tion into  lmproi>er  campaign  fund- 
raising. But  the  fact  that  tiie  White 
House  began  to  shift  its  policy  on 
Guam  after  the  island’s  governor 
organized  a donation  campaign  for 
the  president  underscores  concerns 
that  tiie  Clinton  administration 
could  be  swayed  by  political  contri- 
butions. 


Canada  Calls 
Halt  to  Panel 
On  Somalia 


Howard  Schneider  In  Tbronto 


THE  investigation  of  Canada's 
disastrous  peacekeeping  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  has  been  derailed  by 
“political  interference"  and  will  not 
be  able  to  address  whether  top 
politicians  and  defense  officials 
acted  improperly,  the  head  of  the 
probe  said  last  week. 

Gilles  Letourneau,  n judge  who 
for  two  years  hns  led  an  often  con- 
troversial public  inquiry  into  tiie  So- 
malia mission,  said  the  government 
of  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  is 
shutting  down  the  investigation  be- 
fore it  has  time  to  pursue  one  of  the 
core  concerns:  whether  there  was  a 
high-level  attempt  to  cover  up  the 
torture  and  slaying  of  a Somali 
teenager  by  members  of  a uow- 
disbanded  Canadian  airborne  regi- 
ment. 

Tiie  three-member  inquiry  panel 
was  initiated  by  Chretien  to  investi-  l 
gate  not  only  the  1993  killing,  but  j 
also  the  events  surrounding  it,  other  I 
incidents  in  which  several  Somalis 
were  mistreated  by  Canadian  peace- 
keeping forces,  and  whether  n io ri- 
sen ior  officials  in  tiie  chain  of  com- 
mand contributed  to  the  problem. 

Ordered  by  the  government  to 
end  its  work  next  month. 
Letourneau  said  the  panel  will  have 
Lo  leave  unexamined  the  role  of 
such  officials  as  former  prime  min- 
ister Kim  Campbell,  who  was  de- 
fense minister  at  the  time,  and 
Robert  Fowler,  a deputy  defense 
minister  and  current  Canadian  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  who 
has  been  accused  of  shredding  at 
least  one  sensitive  document. 

Though  government  officials  say 
the  panel  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 
do  its  job,  Letourneau  said  the  in- 
vestigation is  being  aborted  at  per- 
haps its  most  sensitive  stage.  The 
order  for  the  commission  lo  end  its 
work  "effectively  precludes  any  in- 
vestigation of  cover  up  at  die  senior 
level."  Letourneau  said.  “We  were 
cut  short  as  we  were  going  up  the 
ladder." 

Letourneau  said  the  commission 
needs  until  die  end  of  the  year  to 
complete  its  work  and  could  not 
rush  tli rough  testimony  given  by 
Campbell,  Fowler  and  others  with- 
out risking  a “whitewash."  As  a con- 
sequence, they  will  not  be  asked  to 
testify. 


FBI  Lab  Woes  Jeopardise  50  Cases 


Roberto  Suro 

and  Pierre  Thomas 

THE  Justice  Department  has 
identified  at  least  50  criminal 
cases  where  evidentiary  problems 
created  by  questionable  forensic 
analysis  at  the  FBI  laboratory  may 
have  resulted  In  improper  prosecu- 
tions, Deputy  Attorney  General 
J anile  S.  Gorelick  said  last  week, 
acknowledging  that  the  number  of 
problem  cases  could  go  higher. 

Gorelick's  announcement  casts 
new  doubt  on  the  ebinpetence  and 
credibility  of  the  once-renowfied 
FBI  forensic  facility.  Just  this 
month,  FBI  executives  said  no  crim- 
inal cases  had  been  compromised 
by  the  lab's  problems. ' 


Justice  Department  lawyers  are 
reviewing  hundreds  of  criminal 
prosecutions  identified  in  a still- 
sealed  inspector  general’s  report  on 
the  lab  to  determine  whether  there 
is  evidence  from  the  FBI  facility  that 
should  have  been  given  to  defense 
lawyers. 

Gorelick  said  Justice  Department 
lawyers  had  asked  state  and  federal  1 
prosecutors  in  the  50  cases  identi- 
fied so  far  to  determine  whether  the 
findings  about  the  lab’s  problems 
should  be  made  available  to  defense 
attorneys.  The  problems  included 
poorly  trained  personnel  and 
cramped  quarters  that  may  have  led 
to  contamination  of  evidence. 

Separately,  the  judge  presiding  in 
the  March  31  trial  of  Timothy  James 


McVeigh,  accused  of  blowing  up  .the 
Oklahoma  City  federal  building,  or- 
dered the  Justice  Department  to 
give  defense  attorneys  a copy  of  the 
inspector  general’s  draft  report  on 
the  lab,  a move  the  lawyers  say 
could  help  them  defend  their  client. 

Gorelick's  announcement  was  the 
first  time  the  Justice  Department  has 
identified  a specific  number  of  prose- 
cutions that  could  be  jeopardised  by 
the  problems  In  the  FBI  laboratory. 

The  FBI  learned  of  serious  inade- 
quacies In  the  lab  nearly  a decade 
before  the  Justice  Department  in- 
quiry documented  failing?  there, 
but  tiie  bureau  took  action  only 
when  It  was  tiireatened  with  public 
exposure,  Recording  to  FBI  and  con- 
gressional documents. 1 


The  FBI  has  long  promoted  its 
laboratory  to  Congress  and  die  pub- 
lic as  a paragon  of  professionalism 
and  incorruptibility,  but  the  docu- 
ments, obtained  by  The  Washington 
Post,  show  that  outside  experts 
have  questioned  its  most  basic  prac- 
tices since  at  least  1980. 

By  1988,  FBI  officials  were  con- 
cerned enough  about  conditions  lp 
the  laboratory  that  they  commit  ■ 
sioned  a study  that  concluded  that 1 
the  facility  needed  to  be  relocated 
because  its  Inadequacies  coulp  not 
be  fixed  by  renovation,  according  to 
FBI  budget  document. 

Critics  and  some  defense  attor- 
neys claim  the  lab  investigation  has 
so  damaged  {he  bureau's  reputation 
that  it  threatens  to  erode  t|ie  FBI's 
^rime-fighting  abilities. 

‘The  FBI  laboratory  has  always 
enjoyed  such  a fine  reputation  .dial 


prosecutors  could  present  its  reports 
confident  that  they  hnd  absolute 
credibility  witii  juries,"  said  Julie  B. 
Aimen,  co-chair  of  the  committee  on 
forensic  science,  at  tiie  National  As- 1 
sociation  of  Criminal . Defense 
Lawyers.  “Now  it  is  no  longer  above 
reproach,,  and  everything  they  have 
done  over  the  pnsjt  few  years  is  going 
to.be  questioned  when.it  is  brought 
into  a courtroom.",  •>,  i 
Some  of.  the,  bureau's  strpngest 
supporters  coutend  that  die  FBI’s 
credibility  rjow  rests  on  the  iyay  it 
goes  about  identifying  and  correct- 
ing problems  at  the  laboratory.  Sen. 
Charles  E.  Grassley  (R-Iowa),  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  subcommittee 
that  oversees  uie  FBI,  said,  "We 
must  reestablish  tiie  confidence  of 
tiie  American  public  in  federal  law 
enforcement.  The  public  trust  In  the  , 
FBI  has  been  shaken." 
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Astronauts  Repair  Hubble 
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William  Harwood 
In  Cape  Canaveral 


NASA  managers  ordered  the 
Discovery  astronauts  to 
mount  a fifth,  unplanned 
spacewalk  on  Monday  to  shore  up 
cracked  and  peeling  insulation  on 
the  Hubble  Space  Telescope  discov- 
ered during  last  week's  mainte- 
nance check  by  the  space  shuttle. 

The  observatory,  one  of  the  pre- 
mier instruments  of  20th-century 
science,  is  not  in  any  immediate 
danger  of  overheating  or  suffering 
any  other  ill  effects  from  the  sur- 
prisingly tattered  insulation. 

But  with  Discovery's  crew  already 
on  hand  for  a $350  million  overhaul, 
managers  decided  to  order  addi- 
tional repairs  to  help  keep  the  obser- 
vntory  cool  and  healthy  until  the 
next  shuttle  servicing  mission  in 
1909.  More  extensive  repairs  likely 
will  be  carried  out  then. 

‘'We’re  doing  the  prudent  thing,” 
said  program  scientist  Edward 
Weiier.  “We  have  the  time  available. 
We’ve  got  a $2  billion  investment 
here.  Why  take  chances?" 

And  that’s  just  for  the  telescope 
mid  its  instruments.  Throw  in 
mission  operations  and  other  costs, 
nnd  the  nation’s  investment  to  date 
exceeds  $3  billion. 

Putting  first  things  first,  astro- 
nauts Gregory  Hnrbaugh  and 
Joseph  Tanner  floated  into  Discov- 
ery's cargo  bay  shortly  before  mid- 
night last  Sunday  to  complete  the 
telescope's  long-awaited  overhaul 
by  installing  a new  solar-array  con- . 
trol  system. 

During  three  previous  space- 
walks,  Harbaugb,  Tanner.  Mark  Lee 
and  Steven  Smith  installed  two  new 
science  instruments,  two  data 
recorders,  a new  guidance  system,  a 
data-rday  coni] niter  and  other 
equipment  to  give  the  space  tele- 
sco]>e  a new  lease  of  life.  The  work 
went  smoothly,  and  tests  confirmed 
the  new  equipment  was  working 
properly,  at  least  during  the  initial 
stages  of  checkout 
But  shortly  after  Hubble  was 
hauled  aboard  Discovery  last  week, 
engineers  discovered  extensive 
cracking  in  the  multi-layer  insula- 
tion protecting  the  telescope’s 
upper-lube  assembly,  and  several 
equipment  bays  where  sensitive 
electronic  systems  are  housed, 

’[lie  damage  was  limited  to  one 
wide  of  the  telescope:  the  “hot  side” 
that  always  faces  the  ultraviolet 


glare  of  die  sun  and  is  bombarded 
with  atomic  oxygen  as  it  travels. 
This  combination  of  UV  radiation 
and  erosion  by  atomic  oxygen  in 
the  extreme  upper  atmosphere  is 
believed  to  have  caused  die  unex- 
pected insulation  cracks  and  wide- 
spread peeling.  "Basically,  this 
thing  is  just  falling  apart:  it's  crack- 
ing all  over  the  place,"  Lee  ob- 
served at  one  point.  'To  repair  one 
particular  spot  would  just  totally 
open  up  a few  more." 

Hie  insulation  is  needed  to  main- 
tain a room-temperature  environ- 
ment Inside  the  space  telescope 
despite  constant  trips  into  and  out  of 
Earth's  shadow  and  the  fiery  em- 
brace of  die  sun. 

Because  the  telescope  was  woifc- 
ing  as  expected,  with  no  signs  of 
high  temperatures  before  Its  capture 
by  Discovery,  engineers  belief  *he 
insulation  degradation  Is  a s*ow 
process  and  not  an  immediate  threat. 

"I  would  be  very  comfortable  fly- 
ing away  right  now  without  having 
to  make  these  repairs,"  Weiier  said. 
"Because  right  now,  we  know  when 


we  fly  away,  we’d  see  no  difference 
[in  performance!.  I can’t  say  for 
sure,  but  we  might  go  all  the  way  to 
*99  without  seeing  a difference,’’  he  i 
added.  While  NASA  manage*  j 
played  down  the  significance  ft f,,e 
issue,  flight  controllers  told  tfie  as* 

tronauts  the  insulation  problem 

"has  many  folk9  contented-  We  are 
currently  inveatigali'yr  potential  re- 
pair options  but  that  “■  wal 
be  a difficult  task" 

But  Weiier  add  die  decision  to 
order  an  extra  spacewalk  was  simi- 
lar to  the  decision  a homeowner 
faces  flrter  finding  a few  cracked 
shirtfta''  on  a seven-year-old  roof 
tfrir  is  guaranteed  for  15  years. 

°Do  you  rush  right  out  and  put  a 
new  roof  on?  No,"  Weiier  said.  “Will 
the  next  rain  storm  cause  Niagara 
Falls  to  come  into  the  living  room? 
Of  course  not  “The  prudent  thing 
would  be  to  go  up  there,  replace  a 
few  shingles,  perhaps  put  some  tar 
on  and  then  perhaps  three  or  four 
years  later,  replace  the  roof. ...  So 
I'm  very  comfortable.  This  is  not  an 
urgent  matter  ” 


Struggle  Reveals  Weakness 
Of  Ecuador’s  Democracy 


Ixmg  view. . . The  Hubble  space  telescope  in  the  grasp  of  the  remote 
manipulation  system  after  its  capture  by  the  space  shuttle  Discovery 


ANALYSIS 

Gabriel  Escobar 

IN  THE)  crisis  that  ousted  their 
president  this  month,  Ecuado- 
rans have  loudly  rejected  what 
many  of  them  saw  as  a democracy 
that  was  not  working.  Their  upris- 
ing holds  important  lessons  for 
other  countries  around  the  hemi- 
sphere and  for  the  United  Stales. 

Throughout  Latin  America, 
protests  have  broken  out  not  only 
over  the  pinch  of  market-economy  re- 
forms, but  also  over  a variety  of  com- 
peting if  not  contradictory  claims  on 
government  attention.  In  Ecuador, 
where  President  Abdala  Bucavam 
headed  a government  regarded  as 
particularly  corrupt,  these  pressures 
pushed  politics  outside  the  frame- 
work of  constitutional  democracy 
and  finally  led  a reluctant  military 
back  into  its  old  role  as  final  arbiter. 

At  stake  here  and  elsewhere  on 
the  continent  is  the  future  of  privati- 
zation and  fiscal  order,  as  compet- 
ing interests  use  political  tension  to 
extract  promises  for  contradictory 
agendas. 

Caught  in  the  middle  is  the 
United  States,  which  did  not  ques- 
tion tlie  election  of  an  interim  presi- 
dent by  Congress  — a move 
recognized  by  many  as  unconstitu- 
tional — and  is  now  perceived  here 
as  having  had  an  influential  behind- 
the-scenes  role  in  events  dial  led  to 
the  leader  of  Congress,  Fabian  Alar- 
con, being  appointed  interim  presi- 
dent after  Vice  President  Rosalia 
Arteaga  stepped  down. 

At  the  Slate  Department  last 
week,  spokesman  Nicholas  Burns 
said  the  United  Slates  had  not 
“played  any  major  behind  the 
scenes  role."  Another  Stale  Deixirt- 
inenl  official  said  the  U.S.  position 
has  focused  on  finding  "an  Ecuado- 
ran solution  to  an  Ecuadoran  prob- 
lem" and  that  the  problem  for  the 
United  Stales  was  determining  what 
was  or  was  not  constitutional. 

Nevertheless,  several  observers 
here  said  the  United  Stales  has  hud  u 
difficult  time  with  the  crisis  because 
it  was  unusual  — Ihe  Congress  dis- 
solved the  presidency  and  mil  the 
other  way  around  — and  because 
Bucaram’s  administration  was  per- 
fect in  many  regains  except  a serious 
and  possibly  fatal  one:  corruption. 
For  more  Uinn  a decade,  the  U.S. 


has  placed  democracy  as  the  first 
criterion  for  the  hemisphere,  em- 
phasized process  over  politicians 
and  sold  Unin  America  on  free 
trade.  Bucaram's  election  met  these 
criteria  and  even  exceeded  expecta- 
tions because  he  was  moving  on 
neo-liberal  reforms  at  a fast  clip 
compared  to  the  snail’s  pace  that 
has  characterized  Ecuador's  five- 
year-old  modernization  efforts. 

Bill  over  Ihe  last  few  years,  cor- 
ruption lias  also  been  high  on  the 
U.S.  agenda  for  the  region  because 
privatization  opened  a new  avenue 
for  graft  even  as  the  sale  of  state- 
owned  enterprises  removed  the  in- 
stitutional kind.  With  the  ascension 
of  Bucavam  last  August,  the  United 
Slates  suddenly  found  itself  with  a 
democratically  elected  government 
that  was  implementing  the  eco- 
nomic policies  it  endorses  but  at  the 
same  time  was  so  corrupt  that  the 
notion  of  democracy  and  even  free 
market  was  suspect. 

So  pervasive  was  the  problem 
that  U.S.  Ambassador  Leslie  Alexan- 
der, in  an  extraordinary  speech  a 
week  before  Buearam  was  ousted, 
said  Ecuador  was  “gaining  a reputa- 
tion for  pervasive  corruption.” 

The  U.S.  embassy  had  been  plan- 
ning die  speech  for  months,  but  its 
delivery  at  a linn-  when  the  national 
strike  was  set  gave  Hucaram’su]i|>osi- 
lion  a critical  weapon.  Ihe  Sian-  De- 
partment ollicial  said  lieu  was  not  ihe 
intent  and  dial  allegations  of  eorrup 
lion  “played  no  role"  in  flu-  U.S.  divi- 
sion uol  lo  choose  sides  in  the  crisis. 

Hul  among  smile  Kciimlornns. 
there  is  link-  doubt  that  die  U.S.  did 
not  lake  sides  when  three  presi- 
dents were  vying  for  power  last 
week  — explicitly  rejecting  open 
support  for  the  democratically- 
elected  Buearam  — because  his  ad- 
min isl  rat  ion  was  corrupt. 

Ecuador's  democracy,  like  many 
others  in  the  region,  is  mil  deep  and 
lacks  a colu-ieiil  legal  framework 
and  no  identifiable  precedent.  Con- 
ceived IN  years  iigo  by  u military 
regime,  it  is  seriously  flawed. 

In  addition,  Ihe  2 million  people 
who  marched  against  Bueanini  dur- 
ing February  fi’s  -fa-hemr  national 
strike  — tile  catalyst  that  led  to  tjte 
presidents  pulitienl  demise  — in- 
cluded so  many  competing  interests 
ll  ml  restoring  democratic  order  to 
,11ns  now  fractured  country  has  be- 
come another  serious  crisis. 


In  Brief 


THE  United  States  and  nearly 
70  other  countries  have 
agreed  to  open  up  their  telecom- 
munications markets,  paving  the 
way  for  an  unprecedented  wave 
of  competition  in  phone  services 
worldwide. 

The  deal,  reached  last  weekend 
at  the  Geneva-based  World  Trade 
Organization  (WTO)  after  more 
than  a year  of  stop -an  d-s  tart  ne- 
gotiating, will  allow  the  highly 
competitive  telecommunications 
giants  of  tiie  United  States  and 
Europe  to  enter  each  others’  mar- 
kets, and  will  also  permit  them  to 
invade  many  Third  World  mar- 
kets where  phone  services  have 
been  controlled  by  inefficient; 
state-run  monopolies. 

Such  Intensified  competition 
wifi  reduce  the  cost  of  phone 
services  dramatically  In  many 
developing  countries.  Even  in  j 

the  already-deregulated  U.S.  I 


market,  it  will  sharply  lower  the 
cost  of  making  a call  overseas, 
according  to  government  and  in- 
dustry officials.  In  addition,  it 
will  create  vast  new  opportuni- 
ties for  U.S.  firms  In  (he  rapidly 
growing  markets  of  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

The  accord  comes  into  effect 
next  January,  and  experts  said 
last  weekend  that  consumers 
could  begin  seeing  some  price 
cuts  on  international  long  dis- 
tance bills  as  early  as  next  year. 

However,  it  will  likely  take 
“several  years**  before  the  full 
impact  of  the  accord  is  felt  In  the 
International  marketplace,  they 
said. 


HOURS  AFTER  President 
Clinton  blocked  a potentially 
crippling  pilots  strike  at  Ameri- 
can Airlines  last  weekend,  the 


nation’s  second-largest  carrier 
settled  back  to  business  as  the 
White  House  and  negotiators 
for  both  sides  braced  for  the 
next  stage  of  the  contentious 
struggle. 

Although  his  Intervention  sur- 
prised company  executives  and 
union  leaders,  aides  said  CUntou 
was  persuaded  that  he  had  little 
choice,  given  the  disruption  that 
would  have  been  created  over  a 
three-day  weekend  at  an  airline 
that  carries  one  in  five  U.S. 
passengers. 

But  the  60-day  cooling-off 
period  ordered  by  Clinton  may 
merely  have  postponed  the  show- 
down between  American  and  the 
Allied  Pilots  Association. 

A three-member  presidential 
emergency  board  now  has  30 
days  to  hear  both  sides  present 
their  positions  and  then  make  a 
recommendation  for  a settle- 
ment If  either  side  turns  tfown 
the  recommendation,  the  two 
sides  have  to  wait  another  30 


days  before  the  union  is  free  to 
strike  again. 

An  American  official,  speaking 
on  condition  he  would  not  be 
identified,  said  the  airline  is  con- 
fident it  has  a better  case  than 
the  pilots,  with  the  two  main 
issues  centering  on  how  much 
they  should  be  paid  and  whether 
American’s  pilots  or  those  of  Its 
commuter  subsidiary,  American 
Eagle,  should  fly  new  regional 
jets  the  airline  wants  to  buy. 


SEEKING  to  preserve  good 
relations  with  an  important 
Aslan  ally,  the  State  Department 
has  notified  Congress  that  Thai- 
land has  effectively  sealed  Its 
border  with  Cambodia  and  shut 
down  a massive  clandestine  log- 
ging traffic  that  has  denuded 
Cambodian  forests. 

The  report  was  surprisingly  ' 
unequivocal,  considering  nu- 
merous reports  from  environ- 
mental groups' and  journalists  t, 


that  Illicit  limber  exports  con- 
tinue from  Cumbodia  to 
Thailand,  and  that  senior  offi- 
cials of  both  governments  profit 
from  them.  One  congressional 
aide  said  it  would  be  “a  miracle 
if  the  report  were  accurate. 

The  State  Department  based 
its  conclusion  on  a tour  of  the 
border  last  month,  and  critics 
said  it  would  be  easy  for  the  traf- 
fic to  resume  once  the  Inspec- 
tion was  complete.  . ... 

By  law,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration would  have  been  re-.,, 
quired  to  cut  off  most  aid  to 
Bankok,  and  all  aid  to  tne  Thai 
military,  If  it  found  Thailand  cqn- 
tinued  to  tolerate  or  encourage  , 

commerce  that  aided 
Cambodia's  communist  Jfhmpr , 
Rouge  rebels.  U.S.  aid  to , 
Thailand  1b  modest stout 
$4.6  million  this  year— bpt  a ; 

cutoff  would  have  disrupted  re- 
lations with  an  important  ecp- 
lioralc  and  political  partner  W 
Southeast  Asiar  - :>-! 
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Bonn  Probes  Depths 
Of  Racist  Passions 
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New  confessions  reveal 
that  town  elders  backed 
the  neo-Nazi  torching  of 
an  immigrants’  hostel. 

William  Drozdlak 

reports  from  Dolgenbrodt 


WHEN  FIRE  engulfed  a 
resort  complex  here  four 
years  ago  that  was  desig- 
nated as  housing  for  Third  World 
asylum  seekers,  many  people  as- 
sumed it  was  just  another  ugly 
manifestation  of  xenophobic  hatred 
perpetrated  by  skinheads  and  right- 
wing  radicals. 

Across  Germany,  a spate  of  fire- 
bombings  in  1992  and  1993  against 
foreigners  seeking  asylum  had  gen- 
erated revulsion  and  anxiety  about 
what  seemed  to  be  growing  racial 
intolerance.  While  deploring  such 
acts,  German  commentators  mini- 
mized their  impact  by  stressing  that 
the  crimes  were  carried  uni  by 
fringe  elements  of  society  — and  as 
1 1!  to  underscore  the  point,  a young 
neo-Nazi  named  Silvio  Jackowski 
was  arrested  on  arson  charges  for 
selling  the  fire  here  in  Dolgenbrodt. 

But  Jackowski's  eventual  confes- 
sion. following  years  of  legal  man- 
euvers. lias  un masked  a wider 
conspiracy  of  silence  that  has 
shocked  the  country,  prompting 
fresh  examination  of  the  depth  »l 
anti-foreigner  sentiment  in  Germany. 
This  month,  several  city  fathers  of 
this  lakeside  village  30  miles  south 
: »/  Berlin  have  confessed  that  they 
provided  "financial  and  logistical 
sui>port"  to  the  young  neo-Nazi  and 
an  accomplice.  Villagers  paid  the 
arsonists  $7,300  and  supplied  them 
with  bottles  filled  with  healing  oil 
and  gasoline  to  set  the  house  ablaze. 


In  addition,  prosecutors  are  now 
looking  into  whether  a Berlin  real  es- 
tate agency  that  wanted  to  purchase 
the  resort  complex  and  convert  it 
into  a posh  rehabilitation  clinic — be- 
fore its  plans  were  overruled  by  a 
Brandenburg  state  derision  to  estab- 
lish the  foreigners’  residence — may 
have  supported  the  arson  attempt. 

The  case  has  provided  a chilling 
reminder  of  how  otherwise  re- 
spectable burghers  who  applauded 
the  burning  of  immigrant  resi- 
dences In  towns  such  as  Hoyer- 
swerda,  Moelln  and  Solingen  during 
the  wave  of  attacks  may  not  be  such 
an  isolated  minority. 

Rather  than  shame,  the  villagers 
of  Dolgenbrodt  have  expressed 
anger  and  dismay  toward  state  au- 
thorities who.  they  say,  made  a stu- 
pid decision  to  base  foreigners  in 
their  midst  — and  thus  compelled 
them  to  take  drastic  measures  to 
protect  their  community  from  an 
invasion  by  Third  World  refugees. 

“Look,  we  are  a small  village  of 
300  inhabitants  that  lives  off  tourists 
visiting  our  lake.  How  are  we  sup- 
posed to  react  when  the  state  tells 
us  to  find  room  for  8(3  Gypsies  or 
Africans?"  said  Karl  Pfaimen- 
schwarz,  the  mayor  of  Dolgenbrodt. 
during  an  Interview  at  his  villa, 
which  once  was  the  weekend  re- 
treat of  the  interior  minister  of  what 
wnsllien  East  Germany. 

‘We  wen-  all  frighti-m-d.  Wr  had 
no  idea  what  kind  nf  people  would 
be  coming  here.  It  was  terribly  un- 
wise to  think  foreigners  could  live 
here,”  Pfannenschwmz  said.  “We 
have  no  supermarket,  no  jobs  for 
them  to  do.  But  I would  call  it  a fear 
of  crime  rather  than  of  foreigners.  If 
you  warned  lo  bring  some  Uosninn 
women  and  children  bore,  that 
would  be  OK.  HuL  not  a bunch  of 
Gypsies  or  Africans  who  would  do 
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Bedsteads  He  in  the' burnt  remains  of  a hostel  for  asylum  seekers  at  Eberswalde  In  eastern  Germany  hi 
1992,  one  of  a number  set  ablaze  In  a wave  of  attacks  by  suspected  neo-Nazis  photograph:  bepi  id  sett  mi* 


nothing  but  steal  and  cause  trouble." 

Thomas  Oste,  a flower  shop 
owner  who  lives  next-door  to  the 
burned-out  building,  has  confessed 
to  making  several  large  cash  pay- 
ments to  Jackowski  to  pay  for  tin- 
arson  mid  to  buy  his  silence.  He  told 
police  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  living  next  to  a group  of 
asylum  seekers,  and  said  he  found  a 
Ini  of  symixilliy  in  the  village. 

Oste  said  he  solicited  help  from 
several  friends,  who  were  happy  to 
belli  him  collect  Uie  explosive  materi- 
als and  find  ]x.*op!e  — Jackowski  and 
a skinhead  friend  named  Renato  — 
lo  set  fire  lo  the  home.  But  a number 
of  other  questions  have  raiser  I poten- 
tial leads  that  fjolice  and  prosecutors 
acknowledge  could  steer  the  case  in 
more  controversial  directions. 


Police  investigator  say  they  are 
wondering  where  the  florist  found 
the  cash  to  make  the  payoffs.  They 
are  also  intrigued  that,  a deputy  to 
tlteii-Mayor  Uie  Preissler  has  been 
named  as  the  person  who  assem- 
bled the  molulov  cocktails  used  in 
the  attack. 

According  lo  court  records. 
Preissler  was  strongly  advocating  u 
proposal  by  Berlin  real  estate  mogul 
Lnthar  Poetsclike  as  the  solution  lo 
Dolgenbrodt's  problems.  Poetsclike 
uffered  to  pay  $tiUU,UUU  lor  the  re- 
sort complex  with  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a medical  rehabilitation  clinic 
dial  Preissler  believed  would  greatly 
bolster  the  village's  fortunes. 

When  a local  petition  drive  failed 
and  the  Brandenburg  slate  authori- 
ties refused  to  rescind  their  deci- 


Artifacts  Find  May  Rewrite  the  Americas’  Prehistory 


Curt  Suplee 

THE  Americas  were  inhabited  by 
human  beings  nt  least  ns  early 
as  12,500  years  ago  — far  earlier  and 
a half  a world  further  south  I linn  pre- 
viously believed  — a team  of 

archaeologist  announced  last  week. 

Artifacts  unearthed  at  a ale  neat' 
Monte  Verde,  Chile,  the  nine* 
jnember  group  determined,  predate 
at  least  1,300  years  the  evidence 
?!  Uuman  habitation  from  Clovis, 
New  Mexico,  conventionally  ac- 
^■Pted  as  the  oldest  known  in  the 
Yestern  Hemisphere. 

But  more  portentous  is  the  fact 
■"?  I™  discovery  is  in  South  Amcr- 
w,  thousands  of  miles  away  from 

fi.!i  a"?8  si.te>  That  8uS8eats  that  die 
i irat  Asian  immigrants  arrived  by  a 

JJ'erent  path  from  the  one  tradition* 
“^  assumed  (across  what  is  now 
St™*)  or  got  there  much 
rrUer  the  current  scientific  con- 

2?  #»■»>«■  both.  Indeed,  die 
Monte  Verde  dig  also  has  revealed 
Preliminary  evidence  that  Homo 
P ens  may  have  been  In  residence 
*5  *}' "«  “! ».Q°0  years  ago. 
of  £"4  chanffes  llow  we  think 
Momp  vehiSt0ry  of  America,”  said 
JfiEfcSrt  ‘P8®  member  Dennis 
titian  -n  of  tlle  Smithsonian  Insti* 
right"  .^raodels, cleanly  are  not 
-n  ' Saito  the  new  results 
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Since  1977,  researchers  headed 
by  Toni  D.  Dilleluiy  of  Ihe  University 
of  Kentucky  have  been  excavating 
tin-  riverbed  site  some  SAW  miles 
south  of  Chile's  capital,  Santiago. 
Tlioy  discovered  remnants  of 
dwellings  with  wooden  frames  and 
animal-hide  roofs,  tools  made  of  stick  . 
and  bone,  a piece  of  what  is  appar- 
ently mastodon  meat,  more  Ilian  700 
stone  tools  and  a child's  footprint. 

Wien  recent  dating  of  the  exca- 
vation (using  an  accurate  method  i 
that  depends  oa  the  rate  at  which 
radioactive  forms  of  carbon  decay) 
indicated  an  age  in  excess  of  12,000 
years,  many  scientists  expressed 
grave  doubt.  So  in  January,  a con- 
sortium of  sponsors  — including 
die  National  Geographic  Society 
and  the  Dallas  CTexas)  Museum  of 
Natural  History  — sent  the  nine- 
member  team  down  to  Investigate 
tile  controversial  site. 

Among  them  were  several  promi- 
nent skeptics,  including  Dena  F. 
Dincauze  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  C.  Vance  Haynes  Jr.  of 
the  University  of  Arizona.  After . 10 
days,  the  group  unanimously  en- 
dorsed  die  Monte  Verde  find.  Din- 
cauze last  week  told  a news 
conference  at  the  Dallas  museum 
that  tlie  work  was  “a  kind  of  para- 
dlgm-busteri'  and  “a  new  benchmark 
in  knowlerlge.l!  Haynes  said  from  his 
Arizona  office  that  ■ the  site  was 
clearly  valid,  with  many  artifacts  that 


are  "indisputably"  human  in  origin. 

The  Clovis  record  has  stood  since 
the  late  1930s,  though  numerous 
contenders  for  evidence  of  earlier 
human  habitation  have  arisen.  Until 
now,  none  bad  proved  convincing  to 
a majority  of  scientists.  Flakes  of 
rock  initially  thought  to  be  :stone  . 
tools  were  shown  to  have  cracked 
naturally,  for  example,  or  specimens 
thought  to  be  from  the  site  were 
found  to  have  traveled  there  later. 

One  major:  advantage  of  the 
Monte  Verde  site,  Dillehay  said  in 

Homo  sapiens  may 
have  been  residing 
In  Chile  as  long  as 
33,000  years  ago  ! 

Dallas,  was  that  shortly  after  habita- 
tion the  area  was  covered  .with  a 
peat  bog,  ensuring  preservation' of  a 
wide  variety ' -of  evidence.  ‘There 
are,  for  example,  stakes  that  are  still 
lashed  in  place  wllli  string  that  is 
knotted,"  said  Alex  W.  Barker,  chief 
curator  of  the  Dallas  museum. 

At  a minimum,  the  new  find- will 
oblige  scholars  to  reconsider  the 
standard  explanation  of  what  Dille- 
hay called  “the  first  chapter  of 
human  history  in  the  Americas."  -I 

The  accepted  theory,  is  that  rest- 


less prehistoric  peoples  from  north- 
eastern Asia  managed  to  migrate 
into  Alaska  when  global  cooling 
trapped  ocean  water  in  glaciers,  thus 
lowering  the  sea  level  and  exposing 
enough  of  the  Bering  Strait  sen  floor 
to  provide  a land  bridge.  This  hy- 
pothesis also  requires  that  there 
have  been  an  ice-free  corridor  — 
formed  between  two  retreating  ice 
masses  — that  would  have  allowed 
the  first  New  World  humans  to  sur- 
vive a trek  southward  through  the 
Yukon.  Both  essential  conditions  for 
this  climatic  “window”  existed  about 
14,000  to  12,000  years  ago. 

So  when  scientists  first  dated  the 
Clovis  artifacts  (typically  stone 
“points"  used  to  kill  mammoths  or 
other  animals)  to  about  1 1,200  years 
ago,  the  chronology  aeemed  ideal. 
Presumably,  . the  first  settlers 
crossed  the  land  bridge  on  schedule 
and  their  descendants  then  took 
about  a thousand  years  to  get  as  far 
south  as  New  Mexico. 

The  new  findings  make  this 
notion  far  less  tenable.  If  die  Monte 
Verde  site  is  12,500  years  old,  that 
means  that  tiie  ancestors  of  those  , 
Chilean  settlers  somehow  managed 
to  travel  some  :10,000  miles  from  the 
Bering:  Strait:  to  southern  South 
America  in  only  a few  hundred  years. 

In  short,  said  Stanford,  curator  of 
North  American  archaeology  and 
director  of  the  paleolndian  program 
at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 


sioii  to  set  up  the  asylum  seekers’ 
residence,  Preissler  panicked.  Ac- 
cording lo  court  testimony  by  Poel- 
schke's  secretary,  Preissler  phoned 
the  rent  estate  agency  a day  before 
the  arson  attack  and  demanded  ur- 
gent action.  Those  foreigners  must 
not  be  allowed  lo  come.  We  have  to 
rlo  whatever  is  necessary  lo  slop 
lliem."  lie  was  quoted  as  saying. 

In  an  interview.  Brandenburg 
Deputy  Prosecutor  Eugeii  Lanes 
said.  "For  the  lime  being,  we  have 
no  concrete  evidence"  that  the  for- 
mer mayor  or  the  real  estate  agent 
|KUlici|Mted  in  tiie  conspiracy  to 
commit  arson.  But  lie  said  the  inves- 
tigation is  conlinuiiigand  will  scruti- 
nize “all  those  people  who  may  have 
possessed  a motive”  to  see  the 
immigrant  residence  destroyed. 


History,  "they  either  had  to  go  like 
hell  to  get  lo  South  America,  or  they 
simply  came  in  earlier."  Cl i male 
data  nnd  other  evidence  show  that 
the  next  earlier  window  of  migra- 
tory opportunity  existed  about 
22,009  years  ago. 

Alternatively,  many  experts  spec- 
ulate, the  early  Asian  immigrants 
may  not  have  traveled  by  land  at  nil. 
Instead,  they  may  hnve  gone  by 
boat,  hugging  the  shoreline  all  the 
way  from  Alaska  to  Chile;  The  dos- 
ing of  the  Bering  Strait,  Stanford 
said,  would  hove  caused  a backup  of 
seawater  nutrients  and  ocean  life  in 
the  North  Pacific  that  might  have 
given  early  nautical  explorers  an 
ample  food  source. 

But  the  real  date  ofthe  first 
arrival  of  Homo  sapiens  ■ In  the 
Americas  may  be  far  earlier  than 
any  consensus  theory  now  permits. 
Hie  Monte  Verde  team  has  found  a 
second,  deeper  layer  of  putative 
human  artifacts  fit  at  can  be  reliably 
dated  at  33,000  years  okLThe  evi- 
dence so  far  is  tentative,  though 
Stanford  said  that  "most  of',  [the 
.nine-member  -team]  thought  it 
■looked  pretty  gbod.”  DU le hay’s 
•group is  continuing  its  excavation. 

Meanwhile,  Stanford  said,'  the 
Monte  .Verde  results  will  likely 
revive  flagging  research  interest  In 
many  other  putative  pre-CloWs  sites, 
including  the  Meadowctoft  Rock- 
shelter  in  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
yielded1  stone1  tools  and  basketry 
that  are  estimated  to  be  more  than 
19,000  years  old,  > • • , ■ • 
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The  $3  billion 
copper  caper 


Will  trial  lawyers  ever  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the 
great  metal  mystery? 

Paul  Murphy  and 
Lina  Saigol  report 

IN  ALL  probability,  Yasno 
Hamanaka  is  Kangoku  Yukl. 
That  is  Japanese  for  “going 
down".  The  betting  is  that  the  rogue 
trader  who  has  cost  the  Japanese 
conglomerate  Sumitomo  almost  S3 
billion  by  attempting  to  corner  the 
world  copper  market  over  10  years 
faces  three  to  five  years  behind  bai-s. 

Whether  Hamanaka,  who 
pleaded  guilty  on  Monday  at  the 
start  of  his  trial  for  fraud  and 
forgery  in  Tokyo,  is  planning  to  take 
anyone  else  down  with  him  is  un- 
dear.  He  is  due  to  be  sentenced  on 
March  10. 

Sumitomo  has  always  insisted 
that  its  former  star  metals  trader 
pulled  off  the  biggest  scam  in  the 
history  of  financial  markets  single- 
handedly  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  superiors.  This 
statement  has  been  met  with  in- 
credulity in  Tokyo,  as  well  as  in 
London  and  New  York,  where 
Hamanaka  carried  out  the  bulk  of 
his  allegedly  unauthorised  trades. 

But  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial  it 
was  alleged  that  the  Tokyo  repre- 
sentative of  Winchester  Commodi- 
ties, a British  metals  broker,  paid 
$120,000  in  cash  to  Hamanaka.  Re- 
sponding to  the  allegations,  a 
spokesman  for  Winchester  said  that 
all  payments  were  in  “the  ordinary 
course  of  business". 

A year  has  passed  since  . the 
Guardian  began  a series  of  articles 
about  Winchester  Commodities, 
based  in  the  provincial  city  of  the 
same  name.  Winchester’s  princi- 
pals, Charles  Vincent  and  Ashley 
Levett,  were  making  dramatic  prof- 
its by  trading  in  copper.  They  had 
paid  themselves  $40  million  apiece 
over  two  years,  and  their  activities 
were  being  investigated  by  the  Se- 
curities ami  Futures  Authority 
(SFAJ,  the  CUy  regulator  charged 
with  keeping  financial  traders  in 
check. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this 
was  no  localised,  technical  City 
inquiry.  The  Securities  and  invest- 
ments Board  (SIB)  — London’s  pre- 
mier financial  regulator  — seemed 
to  be  looking  in  detail  at  the  London 
Metal  Exchange  (LME)  and  at  al- 
most everyone  who  had  any  deal- 
ings there.  American  regulators,  in 


the  form  of  the  Commodities  and 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  were 
involved  as  well.  This  was  a serious 
matter. 

No  one  wanted  to  discuss  what, 
exactly,  was  going  on  — not  pub- 
licly, at  least  The  LME  wanted  to 
mnintain  its  privacy.  This  was  a mar- 
ket used  by  professionals  whose 
business  was  not  of  any  public  inter- 
est. Newspaper  articles  citing  ru- 
mours of  financial  jiggery-pokery 
were  “malicious”  and  “irresponsi- 
ble", according  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive David  King.  “There  had  been 
no  manipulation  of  the  copper  mar- 
ket,” declared  the  chairman,  Raj 
[nowLordl  Bagri, 

Sumitomo  Corporation  meanwhile 
was  maintaining  radio  silence.  In 
particular,  it  did  not  want  to  talk 
about  a transaction  codenamed 
“Radi"  — a deal  struck  in  1993 
which  involved  up  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  annual  production  of 
copper,  and  which  apiieared  to  be 
structured  so  that  Winchester  would 
bank  a $40  million  profit  at  a stroke. 

Only  in  June  last  year  did  Sumit- 
omo “discover"  Hamanaka's  deal- 
ings. Losses  were  put  at  $1.6  billion, 
then  $2.6  billion.  He  was  said  to 
have  carried  out  unauthorised 
trades  over  a 10-year  period. 

The  price  of  copper  crashed.  In 
London,  the  LME  protested  that 
Hnmannka’s  suspect  business  was 
carried  out  “off  market”  by  traders 
who  did  not  fall  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  SIB  decided  it  would  be 
beat,  however,  to  carry  out  a full, 
six-month  review  of  the  market. 

In  the  meantime,  colourful 
stories  began  to  emerge.  A month 
before  Sumitomo  had  gone  public 
with  its  shame,  British  regulators 
had  orchestrated  a iwlice  raid  in  file 
offshore  haven  of  Guernsey.  Inter- 
est centred  on  an  office  block  in  St 
Peters  Port  that  housed  dozens  of 
“brass  plate”  companies,  and  the 
activities  of  an  accountant  named 
Ian  Tickler. 

The  case  was  handed  to  the  Seri- 
ous Fraud  Office  while,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  both  financial 
regulators  and  the  FBI  were  investi- 
gating US  broking  firms  with  links 
to  Hamanaka,  such  as  Global  Met- 
als. The  authorities  suspected  a con- 
spiracy, spanning  three  continents, 
to  manipulate  the  world's  metals 
markets. 

Winchester  Commodities  mean- 
while had  been  under  investigation 
by  the  SFA  for  three  years  — Dan 
Simon,  one  of  the  watchdog's  junior 
investigators,  stumbled  across  the 


In  Brief 


Guilty,  but  will  Yasuo  Hamanaka  reveal  all? 


PHOTOGRAPH  AP 


Radr  transaction  while  taking  a 
general  look  at  the  firm’s  affairs. 

His  investigation  spread  to  the 
“Codelco  scandal’’  of  1994,  in  which 
the  Chilean  state  copper  agency  lost 
$200  million  through  the  actions  of 
its  “rogue  trader'1,  Juan  Pablo 
Davila.  Again,  Winchester  was 
involved.  Digging  deeper,  Mr 
Simon  is  said  to  have  come  across 
links  between  Winchester  and  sev- 
eral offshore  companies,  many  of 
which  were  in  Guernsey  and  fell 
under  the  control  of  Ian  Tickler. 

The  investigation  culminated  in 
the  Guernsey  raids  of  May  last  year, 
but  by  that  time  Mr  Vincent  — now 
known  as  Copperfingers  — and  Mr 
Levett  had  taken  the  “lifestyle"  deci- 
sion to  move  to  Monaco.  They  have 
continued  to  protest  their  innocence, 
and  have  their  Inwyers  ready  to 
enforce  their  right  to  fair  treatment. 

Winchester  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  SFA  spent  two  years  review- 
ing the  Radr  transaction,  but  finally 
said  it  would  be  taking  no  action. 
The  same  goes  for  the  business  it 
transacted  with  Codelco.  But  many 
questions  remain.  How  did 


Computers  deliver  billion-dollar  profits 


Jack  Schofield 

SALES  of  personal  computers 
grew  by  16  per  cent  to  68.4 
million  last  year,  according  to  re- 
search firm  International  Data 
Corporation  (I DC). 

Compaq  led.  shipping  7 million 
PCs,  ahead  of  IBM,  which  shipped 
6.1  million.  Packard  Bell-NEC  and 
Apple,  in  third  and  fourth  places, 
both  Lost  ground.  Packard  Bell 
shipped  slightly  fewer  machines  at 
4.2  million  units,  while  Apple’s  ship- 
ments fell  from  4.6  to  3.6  million. 
Hewlett-Packard,  in  fifth  place,  in- 
creased by  48  per  cent  to  3 million. 

Dataquest  has  produced  similar 
figures,  except  that  it  estimates  the 


world  market  grew  by  almost  18  per 
cent  to  reach  70.9  million  machines. 
Either  way,  this  was  die  first  year 
since  1991  that  PC  sales  have  not 
grown  by  at  least  20  per  cent.  1DC 
blames  the  slowdown  on  a slump  in 
Germany,  the  world's  third  largest 
market  for  PCs. 

The  PC  industry’s  growth  was 
reflected  in  companies’  results,  in 
the  year  to  December  31.  Compaq’s 
revenues  grew  by  23  per  cent  to 
$18.1  billion,'  while  its  profits 
jumped  65  per  cent  to  $1.3  billion.  In 
the  Christmas  quarter,  Coinpnq's 
turnover  grew  by  15  per  cent  to  $5.4 
billion,  and  Gateways  by  24  per  cent 
to  $1.6  billion. 

Apple's  turnover.  however, 


slumped  by  32  per  cent  to  $2.1  bil- 
lion, which  resulted  In  a loss  of  $120 
million. 

In  the  software  market,  IDC  said 
sales  of  operating  systems  grew  by 
9.6  per  cent  to  74.8  million  units,  ex- 
cluding upgrades.  Tills  was  less 
than  the  15.6  per  cent  growth  that 
had  been  predicted.  Microsoft^ 
Windows  95  was  the  market  leader, 
accounting  for  62.9  per  cent  of  ship- 
ments. 

Microsoft’s  quarterly  turnover 
rose  by  22  per  cent  to  $2.7  billion, 
and  its  profits  by  29  per  cent  to  $740 
million.  Intel  did  even  better:  its 
turnover  gretv  by  41  per  cent  to  $6.4 
billion  and  its  profits  by  120  per  cent 
to  $1.9  billion.  '< 


Hamanaka  get  away  with  it  for  su 
long,  and  why  was  he  trying  to  keep 
the  price  of  copper  artificially  high 
in  the  first  place? 

The  Tokyo  prosecutor's  hit  rate  is 
95  per  cent-plus,  but  it  has  some 
other  high-profile  cases  active,  in- 
cluding direct  corruption  charges 
against  certain  politicians.  The  view 
is  that  the  copi>er  case  will  not  be 
widened  to  explain  who  exacily 
Hamanaka  dealt  with  in  Western 
financial  markets,  and  why. 

In  Britain,  the  SIB  has  finished  its 
review  of  the  LME  and  recom- 
mended a few  tweaks  to  trading  and 
regulatory  procedures,  IjofcI  Rngri 
and  Mr  King  have  kept  their  Jobs. 

Meanwhile  the  SFO  Investigation 
grinds  on,  and  attempts  by  those 
being  investigated  to  bring  the 
whole  thing  to  a hnlt  nre  being 
stepped  up.  Earlier  this  month, 
George  Staple,  the  head  of  the  SFO, 
was  faring  a contempt  ruling  over 
how  a search  warrant  at  an  obscure 
accountancy  firm  was  executed. 

Hamanaka  has  a lot  to  answer  for. 
He  has  set  a copper-nnd-robbers  rid- 
dle which  may  never  be  solved. 


The  Unix  market  grew  by  12  per 
cent  to  $34.3  billion  in  1996.  The 
leading  suppliers  were  Sun  ($6.7  bil- 
lion), Hewlett-Packard  ($6.6  billion) 
and  IBM  ($5.5  billion). 

IBM,  by  far  the  industry's  largest 
company,  posted  mixed  results, 
with  a decline  In  revenues  from 
mainframes  cancelling  out  growth 
ih  software  and  services.  For  the 
year,  IBM’s  turnover  grew  by  6 per 
cent  to  $75.9  billion,  with  profits 
hitting  $5.4  billion. 

IBM  and  Microsoft  ended  their 
latest  quarters  with  vast  stuns  in  the 
bank  and  shares  that  had  roughly 
doubled  in  valuer  leading  both  to 
propose  two-for-one  stock  splits. '• 
IBM  had  $8  billion  in  cash,  even 
after  spending  $6  billion  buying  its 
own  shares.  Microsoft  had  $9  billion 
and  nothing  to  spend  it  on.'  ‘ 


OIL  conglomerate  Shell 
roared  to  record  profits  last 
year  tlinnks  to  n strong  oil  price, 
rising  sales  and  a recovery  in  its 
chemical  business.  The  group 
reported  pre-tax  profits  of  $17,8 
billion,  up  36  per  cent,  from 
sales  which  rose  18  per  cent  to 
$133.6  billion. 


SHARES  in  international  tele- 
com companies  — including 
British  Telecom  and  Cable  & 
Wireless  — faltered  us  markets 
reacted  to  a deregulation  deal 
thrashed  out  by  the  World  Trade 
Organlsadon  in  Geneva.  There  is 
concern  about  the  short-term 
effect  on  profits  of  the  expected 
acceleration  of  the  move  towards 
lower  international  call  charges. 
Charges  could  fall  by  up  to  80 
per  cent  as  a result  nf  the  deal. 


THE  Korean  oil  industry 
plans  to  invest  $ 1 billion  In 
British  North  Sea  oilfields  over 
the  next  three  years,  as  partofa 
long-term  strategy  to  build  up  oil 
reserves. 


THE  world’s  lending  sports 
companies  have  launched  a 
campaign  to  stop  the  use  of  child 
labour  in  making  footballs  in 
Puldstan,  after  allegations  dur- 
ing Euro  96  that  children  as 
young  ns  six  were  making  halls 
sold  as  official  merchandise. 

AMID  applause  from  the  flow 
of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Dow  Jones  broke 
through  the  7,000-barrier  to 
close  up  60.8 1 points  at 
7022.44  last  week,  and  mwk 
the  fastest  1 ,000-point  rise  In 
tlw  index’s  history. 


UNILEVER,  the  consumer 
goods  group,  ucccloratcd 
the  debate  over  Europe  after  lla 
chninmui,  Niall  FitzGerald, 
warned  tluit  the  company  would 
reconsider  its  future  invest- 
ments  in  the  l IK  If  Britain  failed 
to  join  in  tin*  European  single 
currency  project. 

LIJiYDS  TSH  reported  n 52 
per  cent  rise  in  pre-tax  pro*- 
its  of  $4  billion,  fuelled  by 
bad  debt  provision  and  con- 
sumer demand  for  mortgages 
and  retail  banking  services. 
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^£31997 ACADEMIC  POSTS  & COURSES 

WfS  simple:  universities  consulted  the  Great  and  the  Good,  and  a scholarly  chap  got 
the  nod.  But  now  new  methods  like  headhunting  are  taking  over,  and  they  are  casting  a far  wider  net,  writes  Simon  Mldgley 


Deep  VC  fishing 


rHE  LOT  of  n vice-chancellor 
in  contemporary  academia  Is 
not  an  altogether  happy  one. 
Universities  are  under  more  pres- 
sure than  ever  to  recruit  bright  stu- 
dents, attract  high-flying  academics, 
maximise  research  income  nnd 
achieve  prominent  public  profiles. 

Despite  this,  however,  university 
vicechancellorships— with  salaries 
running  up  to  six  figures  — are  still 
highly  prestigious  and  much  sought 
after.  But  how  do  you  go  about  land- 
ing one?  In  the  old  days  it  was 
simple.  Universities  consulted  the 
Great  and  the  Good  about  likely  up 
and  coming  chaps  and  one  waited, 
usually  in  vain,  for  that  discreet 
word  in  one's  ear. 

With  the  advent  of  more  enlight- 
ened times  universities  started 
advertising.  This  did  not,  however, 
mean  that  those  who  applied  were 
ever  seriously  considered.  If  you 
were  brash  enough  to  apply  you 
clearly  did  not  understand  how 
British  academia  worked. 

Today  tilings  are  no  longer  quite 
so  straightforward.  Clearly  some  of 
those  who  apply  for  vice-chancellor- 
ships  are  now  seriously  considered 
and  a few  have  even  been  known  to 
be  appointed. 

As  mould-shattering,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  universities  — both  old 
and  new  — are  now  consulting 
headhunters  to  help  them  find  new 
vicechancellore. 

In  recent  years  the  universities  of 
Westminster,  Greenwich,  Anglia 


Polytechnic  University  and 
Bournemouth  have  used  the  ser- 
vices of  the  recruitment  specialist 
NB  Selection.  The  University  of 
East  Anglia  was  assisted  by  Saxton 
and  Bampfylde  to  help  it  lure  Eliza- 
beth Esteve-Coll  from  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  The  latter  firm 
has  also  helped  with  appointments 
at  South  Bank  and  Southampton. 

■So  what  has  happened?  In  the 
past,  vicechancellorehips  were  given 
to  distinguished  academics  with 
some  managerial  experience,  al- 
though senior  civil  servants  have 
also  stood  a chance. 

In  an  increasingly  inclement 
financial  climate  many  universities, 
however,  are  no  longer  certain  that 
making  a traditional  academic 
appointment  is  the  right  course  for 
organisations  hungry  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  research  funds. 

The  other  tiling  that  happened 
was  that  when  the  old  polytechnics 
became  universities  in  1992  they 
brought  with  them  governing  bod- 
ies made  up  almost  entirely  of  lay. 
non-academic  representatives  from 
the  local  business  community  who 
did  not  have  a network  of  contacts 
in  the  academic  world. 

These  lay  governors  often  used 
headhunters  in  their  own  business 
affairs,  and  therefore  found  it  both 
expedient  and  natural  to  seek  their 
help  when  appointing  a vice- 
chancellor. 

This  contrasts  starkly  with  the 
position  of  the  older  pre-1992 


universities  where  in  almost  every 
case  the  appointment  has  to  be 
made  by  either  the  university 
council  in  consultation  with  the 
academic  senate  or  by  a joint  com- 
mittee of  the  lay  members  of  the 
council  and  academic  members  of 
the  senate. 

Tile  involvement  of  academics  in 
the  selection  process  brings  with  it 
a natural  inclination  to  appoint  a dis- 
tinguished scholar,  a breadth ' of 
knowledge  about  who  is  who  in 
academia  and  a honed  sense  of  who 
might  or  might  not  be  a suitable 
candidate. 

If  you  want  to  be  a vicechancellor 
in  Rn  old  university  then  you  should 
still  let  one  of  the  Great  and  the 
Good  know. 

rHE  emergence  of  headhunt- 
ing firms  has  upset  this 
rather  cosy  apple  cart  in  so 
far  as  it  has  widened  the  net  of 
potential  appointees  to  include  un- 
predictable dark  horses  from  out- 
side the  closed  world  of  academia. 
The  likes  of  NB  Selection  and  Sax- 
ton and  Bampfylde  conduct  their 
own  executive  searches  and  consult 
their  own  networks  of  the  Great  and 
Good.  Confusingly,  it  is  no  longer  so 
clear  which  network  of  the  Great 
and  the  Good  it  is  now  prudent  to 
consult. 

That  said,  while  there  have  been 
some  unconventional  appointments 
in  recent  years  — such  as  Elizabeth 
Esteve-Coll  and  Mike  Malone-Lee,  a 
former  deputy  secretary  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Department,  to  Anglia 
polytechnic  university  — many  of 
the  contemporary  appointments  in 


the  old  and  the  new  universities 
have  been  conventionally  academic. 

Whichever  route  is  chosen  — 
with  or  without  headhunters  — a 
job  or  person  specification  Is  drawn 
up,  an  advert  is  placed,  and  old  und 
sometimes  new  networks  are 
consulted. 

The  job  description  will  relate  to 
the  culture  and  history  of  the  uni- 
versity. Oxford  Brookes  university, 
which  is  seeking  a successor  to  its 
vicechancellor  who  retires  this 
Easter,  is  looking  for  a good  man- 
ager who  will  be  comfortable  with 
that  institution’s  particular  mix  of 
modular  learning,  participative  and 
devolved  management  style  and 
equal  opportunities  culture. 

Its  appointments  procedure  is  not 
typical  of  the  new  universities.  It 
drew  up  both  job  and  person  specifi- 
cations after  wide  consultation  with 
the  univei-sity  community. 

Assisted  by  the  recruitment 
search  firm  NB  Selection,  it  has 
also  appointed  a representative 
university  committee  to  make  its 
appointment. 

When  a shortlist  has  been  fi- 
nalised — from  a long  list  of  around 
12,  which  was  drawn  from  an  initial 
trawl  of  more  than  200  names  — 
candidates  will  be  invited  to  visit 
Oxford  for  formal  and  informal 
interviews  with  representative 
university  groups  and  to  attend  a 
getting-to-know-you  social  evening. 
Candidates  will  also  have  to  make  a 
presentation  about  their  vision  for 
die  institution's  future  to  an  intiini- 
dalingly  large  university  audience. 

Michael  Paulson-Ellis,  registrar 
at  the  University  of  East  Anglia, 


which  is  now  seeking;  a successor  to 
Elizabeth  Esteve-Coll,  says  that  its 
criteria  for  a vice-chancellor  include 
someone  who  can  command  intel- 
lectual respect  and  be  sympathetic 
to  tile  ethos  of  a research-intensive 
university. 

SUCH  a person  should  also  be 
able  to  ’’guide  the  organ- 
isation in  an  uncertain 
environment”  and  must  be  able  con- 
structively to  knit  together  execu- 
tive and  academic  decision-making 
to  find  the  right  balance  between 
centralisation  and  decentralisation. 

Irrespective  of  what  the  job  speci- 
fications say,  however,  be  warned. 

One  insider  says:  “On  the  whole, 
universities  do  not  know  what  they 
are  looking  for.  They  may  start  off 
the  exercise  saying  ‘we  are  looking 
for  this  kind  of  person'  but  eventu- 
ally they  look  around  and  find  out 
who  is  out  there  and  settle  for 
somebody  often  quite  different.” 

Another  senior  university  figure 
says  what  universities  really  want, 
irrespective  of  what  the  job  descrip- 
tion says,  “is  a highly  distinguished 
research  scholar  who  has  got 
masses  of  contacts,  preferably  in- 
cluding lots  of  political  contacts, 
who  is  extremely  good  at  glad- 
handing the  Lord  Mayor  and  every- 
body in  the  local  community,  is  jolly 
good  on  a public  platform,  can  keep 
the  senate  in  order  and  charm  lots 
of  donors  into  giving  the  university 
money". 

A third  university  administrator 
says:  "Wh.it  you  really  want  is  God 
and  if  he  has  an  FRS  after  his  name 
dint  is  even  better.”  Good  luck! 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL 

Advance  your  learning  in  a truly 
International  setting  at  one  of  the  UK’s 
top  research  universities 


TUi  count!  Ii  gvattablo  on  a full-time  or  part-time  tuili  and  recruits  men 
it'd  women  from  many  couniriei  to  nutty  tho  nature  and  thtwrltu  of 
development,  prlndploi  and  techniques  of  planning,  probtonn  and  sUlli  of 
idminlnnuon. 

ItU  dalgned  ipoclflcalty  lor  people  already  Involved  In  planning 
wdopownt  strategies,  currently  working  In  NGOs  In  die  development 
™d  as  won  as  those  planning  a career  In  development. 

CwHett  Zahoda  Anwar  (c-mall:  zaheda.inwir@briuc.uk) 


TMifwo-ypar  course  annually  recruits  a global  group  or wpmen  and  men. 
dlT**1" *ttondsncfl  schedule  allows  participants  to  maintain 
denuding  career  and  other  ruponslbaitlos.  It  Is  targetad  at  Inten 
dwwnn'jnul  organisations,  INGOt,  Into  national  companies,  diplomat*. 

iwij  ^ro*rimrnB  emphasis  as  policy  and  arpntsadorial  dynamics  and  stills, 
..wiptementatlon  of  International  policy,  futures  studies. 

Contact  Sarah  Harding  (e-mail:  sarahjardlng@brluc.uk) 

fcr  Mlcy  Studies  ■ University  of  Brfitol  • Rodney  Lodge 
• Grange  Road  • Bristol  ■ BS8  4EA  - UK 
felt  +44  1 17  974  1 1 17  • fsuu  +44  1 17  973  7308 
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Oxford  University  Department 
Continuing  Education  in  association  with  die 
Oxford  Archaeological  Unit,  RJTw 

'v-'  Invites  applications  for  the 

Postgraduate  Diploma  and  Master  of  Studies  • 

111  Professional  Archaeology  1 997/8  , 
are  pfiered  on  both  a full-time  and  part-time  basis. 
Mario  n,.'  details  are  available  from: 

Van.  OUDCH,  I Wellington  Square.  Oxford,  0X1  2JA  Tel: 
. ■ (0|865)  240349  or  270360 

-1  Deadline  for  Applications:  30  April  1997  • ' ■ 


Hek,r»  short' courses  at  OUDOj  Include:  ' ” 
(h  and  Safety  for  Archaeologists  jp  April'-  1 Miy 
dnr  f. ...  Survey  Week  23-2*  June  ' ' 

— ^ ring  Marie  Bryan  on  number  above 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EAST  ANGLIA 
SCHOOL  OF  DEVELOPMENT  STUDIES 

ESRC  QUOTA  AND  COMPETITION  AWARDS  AVAILABLE: 

MA  IN  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
MA  IN  GENDER  ANALYSIS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
MA  IN  DEVELOPMENT  ECONOMICS 
MA  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

We  also  offer  an  MA  in  Development  Studies,  and  MSe  cours- 
es in  Agriculture,  Environment  and  Development; 
Environment  and  Development,  and  Agricultural  and  Natural 
Resource  Economics,  as  well  as  MPhil/PliD  degrees. 

For  information  contact: 

Steph  Simpson,  (BSRCG)  School  of  Development  Studies, 
University  ofEast  Anglin,  Norwich  NR4  7TJ.  Tel:  01603-592331; 
Fax:  01603-451999;  Email  S.Simpson@uea.ac.uk. 

More  information  on  the  School  available  on 
http:www.uea.ac.uk/dev/menu.html. 

• "U$A  is  co/nmitted  to  excellence  In  education  and  research" 


2*;  DEPARTMENTOF  GERMAN  ^ 

£ MA  In  An^o-Qerm?n  ' 

Cultural  Relations  ' 

one  year  full-time  or  two  yoem  part-time. 

Modular  taught  course  syitatiud  comprises  The  Gothic  &' Romanticism, 
Germans  In  Victorian  England.  Fin  dB  S(ecle  to  WWl  . Weimar  1o 
Present.  Meihodologlca!  Approaches,  Tranatatlbri  Theory  & PraoHce. 
Research  Methods  & Computing  SMBs.  . . r 

University  lul-fee  bursaries  and  Departmental  bursaries  am  available  on 
a competitive  bags.  ,..i.  • •.»  -.-!■■  ■ '■  ■.  i . ....  -,,l 

For  further  detail*  contact  Dr  F Brldgham, 

. Department  of  Otyman, 

The  University  of  Leedij  Leeds  LS2  WT.  ij 
Te|  * Fa*  01132  333808  ■ • 

e-mali.r.f.m.byrntileede.acriik 


",  INSTITUTE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
* STUDIES 

& MA  in  International 
Studies 

Thr  Institute  for  Internal  focal  Studies  invites  applications  tor  ils  MA 
programme  in  International  Studies  The  caune  combines  a broad  study  of 
contemporary  international  affairs  with  detailed  research  m a aiudem's 
particular  Held  of  interest.  It  cspixiidly  benefits  those  requiring  a thorough 
grounding  In  international  affairs  preparatory  to  careers  in  diplomacy, 
journalism,  banking,  International  coinmercc/busincss,  the  civil  service,  the 
aimed  forces  as  well  as  in  acrulemia. 

The  course  has  three  core  dements:  a cute  paper  in  Contemporary 
tmemaiionnl  Relntioni;  an  option  from  a list  which  includes  international 
political,  economic,  diplomatic.  legal,  environmental,  regional  and  media 
studies:  and  a dissertation. 

Applications  are  also  welcomed  from  prospective  students  who  wish  to 
register  for  postgraduate  research  leading  lo  the  degree  of  MPhil/PhD 
A limited  number  of  grants  and  scholarships,  wldch  dilute  partly  or  fully 
offset  the  cost  of  academic  fees  are  offered  by  the  Institute  and  the 
University  on  a competitive  basis  lo  both  home  and  overseas  students. 

For  more  Information  apply  lo  the  Institute  for  International  Studies, 
University  of  Lot«4,  Leeds  LS2  9JT,  UK,  Tdr  (UK)44  (Area  code) 
MI3  333  6843.  Fiat  (UK)44  (Aron  Cod o)  011 3 233  76H4. 
Email!  L4.TamstSLt6dtac.uk  Web  Addre«!  http:ZAww.leeds.Kuik/lSs/ 
Promoting  Excellence  In  Teochlng.  Learning  nltid  Research. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LEICESTER 


M.Sc  In  the  Sociology,  of  Sport 
and  Sports. Management 

(by  distance  tagmtng) 

The  Centre  for  Raaasrch  Into  Sport  and  Sectary  otters  leisure 

prolesalonota,  physical  adueadonalsta  and  those  with  an  Inloreat  in  aport 
tho  opportunity  lo  study  from  home  on  this  unfoue  2 tear,  parl-lii™ 

■ postgraduate, degree  course..  Course  materials  Include  specially  ; • 

commlntonsd  oMpprehenstw  roadfnga  and  video  lectures  from  over  one 
. hundred  International  experts, prtaSnted  In  a forth  at  tailored  to  fitter*  .“ 
;wtd9  variety  of  interests  and  op«Jb...  tl|  ( 

[The  Comte 'aMoofferif  a cafopfig-basad.one  tear  1 ••  ' 

j full-lints  postgraduate  MA/Olpfoma In  the  Socfofogy  pf  Sport,  V . . , 

i For  further  dmUMwTttt  lo: 

Titistcnory  (OW) 

< CRSS,  Unfrtrvlly  ol  L*tceei»r, 


;i*8aUBHutt  nomi,  iMmntw  Laima 
jW;  4*rj«ao-aw*  Bmai^r<m#MtarJiC,UK 

■ -PmmoUnQ  oxcattmoe  In  University  inching  andraagwch'  ' 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL,  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  offers  a modular  MEd  degree 
comprising  8 taught  units  nod  a dissertation 
(4  units).  Individual  programmes  can  be 
buill  from  over  100  units  or  specialist 
programmes  can  be  followed  which 
currently  include: 

• Education  and  Development 
a Primary  Health  Care 

• Teaching  English  as  a Foreign 
Language 

• Educational  Management 

• Administration  and  Policy 

• Mathematics  Education 

• Science  Education 

• Curriculum  and  Assessment 

• Guidance  and  Counselling 

• Special  Education  Meeds  (SEN) 

• Teacher  Education 

Some  units  in  management  and  SEN  are 
available  as  Distance  Learning.  British 
Psychological  Society  recognition  for 
Graduate  Membership,  and  the  provisional 
basis  for  registration  as  a Chartered 
Psychologist  and  for  Professional  training 
courses  in  Psychology.  


BEd  (TEFL) 

j For  teachers  from  outside  the  U.K. 

BEd(Hons)  TEFL  - a two  year  course  for 
experienced  teachers  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  or  Second  language  leading  to  the 
award  of  an  Honours  Degree. 

The  course  provides  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  folly  familiarise  themselves 
with  modem  approaches  to  the  teaching  of 
English  as  a foreign  language  in  a 
programme  that  is  based  on  current 
theories,  includes  training  and  experience 
In  practical  research  methods  appropriate 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  school 
experience. 

Additional  support  Is  given  in  language 
awareness,  training  in  library  research 
methods,  pastoral  care  and  a social 
programme.  There  is  a final  examination 
but  a large  part  of  the  assessment  for  the 
degree  is  based  on  course  work  and 
dissertation,  belli  of  which  may  focus  on  a 
student's  particular  working  environment. 


MPbil/PhD 

Applications  are  invited  from  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  research  in  education 
leading  to  an  MPhil  or  PhD. 

The  School  lias  a broad  range  of  research 
interests,  including  Educational 
Management  and  Administration, 
Curriculum  and  Assessment,  Learning, 
Psychology,  Primary  Health  Care,  TEFL, 
Literacy,  Education  and  Development, 
Teacher  Education,  Early  Childhood, 
Education  in  small  Stales,  Comparative 
Studies  and  other  fields  of  interest  to 
potential  students  can  be  discussed. 

The  School  offers  an  excellent  programme 
of  training  courses  in  research  methods, 
has  its  own  Research  Support  Unit  and  is 
recognised  by  the  ESRC  for  both  full-time 
and  part-time  studentships. 

A growing  focus  for  our  research  relates  to 
die  work  of  the  new  Centre  for  Learning  In 
Organisations  (CLIO). 


DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Bristol  course  was  the  first  taught 
Doctoral  programme  In  Education  in 
Britain.  It  is  now  in  its  fifth  year  and  has 
had  its  first  two  cohorts  of  graduates. 
Participants  include  senior  professionals 
from  HE,  FE,  nurse  education, 
psychological  services.  Schools  and 
LEAs,  from  the  UK  and  overseas. 

The  programme  consists  of  12  taught 
units  and  a dissertation  and  is  offered  on 
a foil  or  part-time  basis.  The 
programme's  strengths  is  in  its 
flexibility,  i.e. 

• teaching  via  intensive  three  day 
units 

• use  of  weekends  and  vacations 

• entry  at  any  time 

• flexible  pacing  within  a modular 
structure 

• continuous  assessment 

• Choice  of  dissertation  topic 
Whilst  tlie  programme  specialises  in 
Management  and  Education,  units  in 
Psychology  and  Teacher  Education 
arc  also  available. 


for  more  Information:  Registrations  Office,  School  of  Education,  35  Berkeley  Square,  Bristol  BS8  1JA.  UK.  Telephone  f Oil?)  92S  70467048.  Fax  (0117)  925  1537 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Department  o f Beit  tonic  fc 
niecirlral  Engineering 

MSc  in  Renewable 
Energy  Systems 
Technology 

h>r  furthtr  <kulli  <oototi- 

Hilary  Tli> iiiipiun,  Centre  for 
Ri-ncwahlu  Energy  SpKms 
Ted n ii il.  .gy  (CREST)  Depiruneni  of 
Elect r' mil  & bleiirk.nl  Engineering, 
LoiiglihoiMigh  Unlveiitry  of 
T«  hnnlugy,  Luiighh':r"Ugh. 

lclivMcrshlrv.  LEI  I 3HJ 
Tel  ++M01  1509  22M66, 
Fas:  +4+(0l  1509  222854 
email  H A .Tin  <m(i. ' illlflilu  1 .acui. 


m FAIRFAX 

H UNIVERSITY  (USA) 

• Ini  H-jir.a  Si udv  dejree  pngrans 

• Cr+J-lS  lor  pft*  iwimin9'a>pe/«ie 

• BA,  MB*.  PhD <_'K  tacyismi <n me* 

• Ei  .ti.  uFV  hno 

Proapectua  from  UK  £ 
repraaantallwe  office:  j 

, EE8  Offlcoa  (QUW],  P.O.  Boi  400  L 
I Peterborough  PE2  SOD  U.K. 
Telo/Pax:  +44  (0)  1733  239923  | 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEWCASTLE 


if  « 


A Career  in  Water? 

Art*  you  a numerate  graduate  in  search  of  n.  challenging  cureer 
uppor  Utility'/  Why  not  consider  taking  a one-year  MSc  ut  a 
leading  postgraduate  training  centre  which  will  equip  you  for  a 
career  in  lire  water  industry?  We  offer  unc-ycar  MSc  and 
Diploma  Courses  in: 

• Engineering  Hydrology 

• Ground wnlur  Engineering 

• Hydraulic  Engineering 

• Water  Resource  Systems  Engineering 

I-PSRC  and  NliRC  si  title  ill  ships  lire  availnble,  and  projects  can 
be  undert liken  in  collaboration  with  industry  in  Hie  UK  or 
overseas. 

With  a large  leant  of  specialists  utitl  u lop  Uk.  research  ranking 
(1996:5*),  Ihe  Department  provides  a stimulating  environment 
for  postgraduate  training.  Applications  welcome  from  numerate 
graduates  in  engineering,  mat  hematics,  llie  physical  and 
environmental  sciences,  geography,  geology,  etc.  Plensc  Contact 

Professor  P.E.  O’Connell 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
University  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
United  Kingdom 

Tel:  +44(0)  191  222  6319  Faxi  +44(0)  191  222  6669 
oniall:  P.E.  O’ Conn  el  lwncl.sic.uk 


MA/PG  Dip  in 
Theatre  for  Development 

This  one  year  course,  enables  students  from  the  South 
mul  North  to  meet  to  use  theatre  processes  to  facilitate 
the  self-development  of  marginalised  peoples.  Leading 
to  an  award  of  an  MA  from  the  University  of  Southampton,  it 
links  development  studies  and  community  drama  In  practical 
projects  which  may  be  undertaken  overseas  or  In  the  UK.  It  is 
geared  to  the  needs  of  development  agencies  and  la  taught  by 
specialists  In  development  and  popular  theatre.  Part-time 
pathways  are  negotiable. 

The  College  also  offers  doctoral  training  in  Theatre  for 
Development  and  a range  of  short  courses  for  the  training  of 
uain ere  which  can  be  delivered  overseas. 

For  details  write  tot  Tim  Prentki,  Programme  Director, 

King  Alfred's  College,  Winchester,  Hampshire,  UK  3022  4NR. 
Tfel:  +44  (0)1962  827251,  Fax:  +44  (0)1962  827288, 
e-mail:  timp@wkac.ac.uk.  jflu 

ZSSSU'-*  King^eds  JEL 

exists  solely  to  provide  tWIlCilrSKr 

education  facilities  tn  iiMm^KkrOftp 

the  community. 


The  University pfjf&rk. 

Department  of  Politics 

Research  Degrees  and  Coursework  MA's 
for  October  1997 

Research  Decrees  (MriiiL  and  DPiiil) 

The  Department,  which  ban  ti  large  research  school,  covers  a wide  range 
of  fields,  in  particular:  political  philosophy,  public  ad  mi  nisi  rat  inn  and 
public  policy,  comparative  politics,  development  studies,  labour 
movements,  environmental  politics,  political  sociology,  and 
international  relations.  The  Department  was  graded  1 in  the  latest 
Research  Assessment  Exercise. 

MA's  by  Coursework  and  Dissfktation 

* MA  in  Political  Philosophy  (The  Idea  of  Toleration) 

* MAin  Political  Philosophy 

* MA  In  Public  Administration  and  Public  Policy 

* MA  in  Comparative  Politics 

Financial  Aid 

All  the  Department's  research  degrees  and  all  four  M A programmes  arc 
recognised  by  the  ESRC.  The  Department  will  award  a three-year 
Research  Studentship  covering  the  cost  of  fees  and  £6,000  PA  towards 
living  expenses  and  a Master's  Scholarship  amounting  to  a fee  waiver 
of  £2.000.  The  ESRC  |ibb  allocated  a quota  a want,  equivalent  to  full  fees 
and  maintenance,  lo  students  taking  the  MA  in  Political  Philosophy 
{The  idea  of  Toleration).  The  Department  is  the  largest  externally 
funded  centre  of  political  IhoughL  in  Britain,  Hunks  to  the  support  ul 
the  C.  and  J.B.  Murrell  Trust,  which  nlso  awards  studentships  and 
bursaries  lo  students  taking  the  MA  in  Toleration. 

Enquiries 

Further  Information  may  bo  obtained  from  Mrs  Caroline  Moore, 
Department  of  Politics,  University  of  York,  Heslinglon,  York 
YOl  5DD  (tel:  01904  433561,  fox:  01904  433563;  e-mail  cm9Qyork.ac.uk). 

UNIVERSITY  OF  YORK  - 
EXCELLENCE  JN  TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH. 


MSc/Diploma  in  Media  Management  1 


This  ane-yenr  course  is  bused  in  l)tc  Department  or 
Filin  and  Media  Studies,  an  RAE  5-raled  international 
centre  for  research  and  teaching.  The  course  is  ESRC 
recognised  and  covers  such  areas  as: 

• MEDIA  ECONOMICS  • FINANCE 


• POLICY  K REGULATION 

• ADVANCED  MEDIA  STUDIES 


BUSINESS  STRATEGY 
MANAGEMENT  & MARKETING 


IELTS  6.5  or  equivalent  English  language  qualification.  ' 
Further  Infoniuilan  from: 


Filler  Mcctli,  Acliny  Course  Director 
MSc  Media  Management  Programme 
University  of  Stirling 
Stirling,  FK9  -11  A.  Scotland 

Tel:  i--M  (0)1/116 -16752(1  Fn*:  1-14(0)1706466055 


MAIN 

HISTORICAL 

RESEARCH 

'[lie  t k-p.irimi  m--  • I • « -n- -iiik.  s<^:ul 
I ii&ron  .uiil  llisii-rv  utl-  i p'lutiv  •> 

.iiiiuk  ut  smJv  k-.uliii):  u*  iln  MA 
Jejjri-v.  I»  mmi^  ■■(  kmi-  .iikI  ■■j'tKH 
c*. -nr  li.iimiit;  in  n-iiMi^li  ii\IiiiK|IK' 

.IIKI  .i  .Ils-A-IUIIHII.  ll  Is  1 .1'  .1 

svit-viiiu.iiiK-d  i.m.nlir  .uul 

hKo  .is  |>rr|'.u -iiixii  -r  ii-.eiri.li  ■■  ik 
ilii-  .k-m ■•>•  "I  Ml'liil  »•!  I'lil '. 

T hi-  |»r«  •r.r.imuii-  lias  l-Mti ' iii'*RniiiMi 
lor  ail i- .ii ik «'il  u^usi'iiMik  siu-tmislup 
awtirils  willi  a >|iimi.i  jit.i.  plus  l:'H> 
KH-.iri'li  i minim:  w«-Ii*Iiiiiik-  ii  i*  .d-1* 
wit  Inn  iIil-  iiiuii  1 1 hr  I'.ulisli  A<-.lJclliy 
fur  |insiKr.iJii.ilr  svfiol.iisliipv.  Huril 
ili-pur  inu'iits  witv  r.i»*«l  •r.xtrlh'ut'  in 
iL'ihhlllK  (iliL'Illillil}!  MA  IV.hlllllKl 
.uul  * i'  iii  rcM  iin.li  tik'iii*iiii|t 
iiiiciiiarioii.il  r-M-i'lk'iici't. 

l-'iirilitr  inlonil.iiMHi  .mil  :i]iplh..iii"ii  fnnn* 

(iviuliilik'  from  l»r  Ann  wit. 
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THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF  HULL 


INSTITUTE  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 
WWW  POLICY  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

28  April  -23  May  1997 
IDPM  Introduces  two  NEW 
4-week  Intensive  programmes 

Strategic  Change  for 
Development 

A programme  for  development  policy 
makers  and  managers  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  strategic  change. 

Strategic  Change  for  . 
NGOs 

A programme  for  policy  makers  and 
people  working  In  NGOs  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of 
' strategic  change. 

Promoting  quality  teaching  and  research 
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n 
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WARWICK 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Globalisation  and  Political  Economy 


M V IN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
MA  IN  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 


Professors:  Susan  Strange,  Richard  Higgott,  Wyn  Grant,  Jim  Bulpitt 
Programme  Directors:  Geoffrey  Underhill  (IPE),  Charles  Jones  (IS) 


• 1 2 month  full-time  MA  Programmes; 
UK  Research  Council  recognised 

• Supported  by  ESRC  Research  Centre 
on  Globalisation  and  Regional 
Political  Economy 

• Small  Group  Seminar  teaching 


One  of  top  ten  UK  research 
Universities 

Large  University  Graduate  School  and 
dedicated  postgraduate  residences 
Major  Arts  Centre  on  campus  and 
proximity  to  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatres  in  Stratford 


Information  and  applications!  Ms  Jill  Southam,  Room  SL45,  PAIS 
Unlvenity  of  Warwick,  Coventry  CV4  7AL,  UK  (tel*  +44  (0)1263  523486;  taxi  +44  (0)1203  524221: 

e-mail:  RESAB@csv.warwickjc.uk)j  or  search  the  university  web  site,  the  PAIS  home  page  at: 
http://www.warwlck.ac.uk/PAIS/lpe.htin 

http://www.wnrwlck.Bc.11k/PAIS/I5.hl1n  "“P^/www.WBrwlck.ac.uk/lnfa/pgapp/pgform.htiiil 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 
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UNIVERSITY  POST 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Africa  (Zimbabwe)  Vlce-Chancallor 

Botswana  p Sociology 

Botswana  L Daslgn  & Technology 

Bolswana  L Environmental  Sciences 

Cape  Town  Chair  Finance 

West  Indies  (Trinidad)  SLA  Accounting 

AUSTRALIA 

Adelaida  p Animal  Production 

HONG  KONG 

Unlv.  Hong  Kong  AP/ASP  School  oi  Business 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Canterbury  Chair  Chemical  Engineering 

Canterbury  Chair  Hlslovy 

Canterbury  Chair  Philosophy 

Canterbury  Chair  Statistics 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea)  System  Librarian 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Oxford  Director  Brazilian  Studies  Centre 

. Abbreviations:  P • Prolessor;  AP  - Associate  Professor;  ASP  - Assistant  Professor, 
SL  - Senior  Lecturer;  L ■ Lecturer 

For  further  details  of  any  of  the  above  staff  vacancies  please  contact  Ihe  Appointments 
Department,  ACU,  38  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPF,  UK  (Internal,  tel.  +44 171 
813  3024  (24  hour  enswaiphonB];  fas +44 171 31830^  e-mail:  apirts@scu.ac.uk), 
quoting  reference  number  of  posi(s).  Details  will  be  sent  by  airmail^ rat  class  pod.  A 
sample  copy  of  the  puhlleaBon/VJiMAiimfflrtsln  Commonwealth  Untoottes,  Including 
subscript! on  details,  Is  available  from  Ihe  same  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


Chair  Chemical  Engineering 
Chair  Hlslory 
Chair  Philosophy 
Chair  Statistics 


System  Librarian 


REF.  NO. 


W45605 

W45590 

W456Q3 

W45604 

W45508 

W45S95 


guC  University  of  the 
*«■  West  of  England 

Opportunities  for  Undergraduate  and  Postgraduate 
study  In  the  Faculty  of  Economics  and  Social  Science. 

Full  and  part-time  study: 


Economics 

Politics 

Environmental  Issues 
European  Social  Studies 
Gender  Studies  .-,  , 
History  . i. 

International  Studies 
S«lal  Policy 


Information  Systems 
MSc  Ecology  & Society 
(Social  Science) 

MSc  international 

Business  Economics 
MSc  Politics  (The  Theory 
& Practice  of  <_ 
Democracy) 

MSc.  Social  Sciences 


For  details  and  eppy  of  our  brochure:  : 

of  E^nomks  and  Social  Science,  UWE  Bristol,  Frenchay 
TeS/m  ?.harb0,J,  Ul,w' Brifto1  BS161QY. 

(0)117 978  3869. Fax:  +44(0)  117976  3870. 

tt'VeducMttanil  opportunity  tad  the  tpplkatfon  of  knowledge 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTE 
OF  FLORENCE 

Italian/ Art  History 

Regular  short  counts 
One  year 'A1  levels 
Pre-university  courses 
Gap  year  semester* . '• .'. 1 i 
Easter  revision  course^ , 
Summer  with  opera  ' ’ 

Tfel: +39  SS  2840$!  ' 
Fax: +39  SS  289557 
Limgaxno  Gulcdardlnl  9 , 
50125  Firenze, 


TEFL  Certificate  & 
Courses 
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LL.M. 

in  European  Community  Law 

One-year  degree,  examined  by  eseaye  end  dissertation,  with  core  aourse  on 
The  BC  Legal  Order  and  options  including: 

• EC  Environmental  Law  OEC  Competition  Law 

• EC  Intalieotual  Property  Law  • EC  External  Relation  a law 

• EC  Banking  Uw  • EC  Conflicts  Of  Law 

• Free  Movement  of  Goods  & Perrons  • EC  Labour  & Discrimination  Law 

LL.M. 

in  International  Trade  Law 

Ono-year  degree,  examined  by  eaaaya  and  dissertation,  with  two  oore  course.: 
intarnatlonal  Trade  Finance  Law  and  International  Salas  Contracts  and  Carriage 
of  Qooda;  and  options  Inoludlng:  “ 

• Security  I nte rente  in  International  Sales  • Insurance  Law  In  International  Trade 

• International  Construction  Contracts  • Public  International  Tteds  Law 

• International  Commercial  Dispute  Resolution 

LL.M. 

in  International  Human  Rights  Law 

One-year  degree,  examined  by  aiaaya,  exams  and  dissertation,  with  oore 
uenaral  Seminar  on  Human  Right*  Law  and  options  Including: 

• European  Convention  on  Human  Rights  • Human  Rights  In  the  New  Europe 

• Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights  • Refugees  In  International  Law 

• International  Law  of  Armed  Conflict  • international  trade  & H uman  Rights 

• Comparative  Public  Law  & Human  Rights 

Applications  and  enquiries  for  all  degrees  should  be  addressed  to: 
Graduate  Secretaiy  (Ref.  G-SP96),  Dept,  of  Law, 

University  of  Essex,  Wlvenhoe  Park,  Colchester,  ENGLAND 
C04  3SQ  Tel.:  01206-072585  Fax:  01 206-873428 
Promoting  excellence  In  research,  scholarship  and  education 


University  of  Essex 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CENTRE  nl/v.. 
FOR  PROTECTED  LANDSCAPES  IUW\I 

IWMtttanmfcalkk, 

°I  naUo^1Pflriai  80(1  Protected  areas  Is  becoming  an  increasingly  complex  task  requiring 

MSc  In  PROTECTED  LANDSCAPE  MANAGEMENT 
Integrating  Conservation  and  Development  Programmes 

Study  tor  tin  degree  aan  be  via: 

M n“’-°r8dus,“  «*  "*«•  -«««'  ™> — - '» ■»  ■" 
h PMe0,ed  {ounertly  00 

programme  draws  heavily  on  recent  experience  and  Ideas  from  around  the  world.  Courae 
modules  include,  protected  area  systems,  poky  formulallon.  management  plan  preparation,  stewardship  ml  Dartnenhla 
conceple,  communication  and  confflcl  resofutton.  For  lUrthsr  details  end  application  form  ptna^fr  contact:  P 

International  Centre  for  Protected  Landscapes,  University  of  Wales 
Solenoa  Park,  AberyatwHi,  SY23  3AH,  Wales,  UK 
Fax: +44  1970  882  619 

IPteaoa  mark  your  request  - 01  STANCE  LEAHNINQ  or  FULL-TIME) 


IN  1 1 ,mAI  ,<)NAI  lOUNDAIION  I OK  A IX  ll  I ! 1)1  ( \ IION 

II  AI  is  :l  |1(ni-prol'il  loi  ininn  t-riiuni  j(,,i;i|  (<> n nc[ :> I j«>n 


DIPLOMA  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

; bj  DIiUdcc  gdaciUm  (Hoiiib  Study)  • 

fcDlnjT  EDUCAT,ON  ^ a con-pmfil  Eaic«i«H»l  ftunit-Uon  and  I. 

,Pr°Branl,nl)iQfR5r  pro  fowl  anil  reaching  and  mining,  loin  pvticlpm*  ftom  all  mu  (he  wwld  and  o.ln  . 
ihfworid!00  ^ S°Cli  SC  enW  dl“  Wai  ,,ll0W  ^ * unlqu0  chB,K0  *°  dOTBl°P  soclologiMl  and  pvchokskrel  iMnkinB  an  cuUiSa  of 

SlSLSSn^iT,heT  ^ s«lBl  fowWaWf  HtaoVl  Sodnl  EMDimihi,  Hurnah  OwgrtHw-rurf 

SjiEl.  CvSS'  CulS!Be’  W*  Society,- Ccalrtloi, 

meihois,  Cniis.  Social  Probtani.  Crlma,  Poverty.  Communlcaiioii,  Personal  Derelopmom,  Leidisahip  end  mRny  mow. 

U “ ******* “ l«P«>ve  the  profklcncy  of  yo v EoglLdi  LingMage and  build lan^-gc^oeUeacf.  . , . • 

‘ 'ftr  information  pleait  contort  Serw/mar.  ' “ 

, nu  DEPARTMENT  Of)  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RO,  Bm  93.  Ealingteo  Street.  Cort,  Iratand. 

I 1H: +333-22-39358  Fka: +3S3-U-291fifi  ' 


! ;!'!:!!!:  :'.i 


INTERNATIONAL  YOGA  SCHOOL 
'■  Founded  I MDDtpt  G,  POBml) 

TQZ8YB  England 

Tel  or  Fax:  +44-1803-314516 


JOURNALIST  or  WRITER? 


Home  study  courses'  In.Creatlve  tyming,  Freelance 
& News  Journalism,’  English  Literature  & Poetry 
Start  today  - send  for  free  prospectus 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

JCW.  ll  Upbrook  Mows  London  \N2  31 IG 
r,„  +44  171  706  371)0  Email:  info@tsjournalism.coin 
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University 
Of  Dundee 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS  & COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

IVORY  CHAIR  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Ths  Department  Intends  to  enhance  Its  position  at  the 
forefront  of  Applied  Mathematics  Research  and  wishes  to 
attract  candidates  who  have  an  International  research 
reputation  end  can  play  a leading  role  in  the  further 
development  of  Applied  Mathematics  In  this  University.  It 
wishes  to  build  on  traditional  strengths  associated  with 
Dundee,  In  Acouetlca  end  Electromagnetic  Theory,  Applied 
Analysis  and  Numerical  Analysis,  and  also  on  more  recent 
Initiatives  In  Mathematical  Biology.  The  Department  Is 
particularly  keen  to  appoint  In  an  area  of  Differential  Equations 
which  Is  complementary  to  Numerical  Analysis. 

Applied  Mathematics  currently  attracts  substantial  research 
funding  and  was  highly  rated  rn  the  1998  Research  Assessment 
Exercise.  There  is  a commitment  to  maintain  and  build  on 
present  strengths  and  the  Chair  appointee  will  have  a major 
Influence  In  at  reset  one  other  appointment 

The  University  Is  located  on  e single  compact  site,  no  more 
than  ten  minutes  walk  from  jhe  city  centre.  Dundee  Is  set  In 
some  of  the  most  attractive  countryside  in  the  UK  end  moat 
outdoor  activities  can  be  pursued  within  a short  dlstanoe  of  the 
University.  Rivera,  lochs,  mountains  and  beaches  are  aU  within, 
easy  reach. 

Informal  approaches  concerning  this  appointment  may  be 
made  to  Professor  G A Watson,  Department  of  Mathematloe 
and  Computer  Science,  tel:  (013B2)  344472,  fax:  (01 382) 
346616,  email:  g.a.wataon@mce.dundee.ao.uk.  Further 
Information  oan  also  be  obtained  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
starting  from  the  Department  home  page: 
http//Www.mcs.dundee.ec.uk:808Q/. 

This  Is  a re-advertisement.  Previous  candidates  need  not 
apply  as  their  CV's  remain  on  file. 

Applications  by  CV  & covering  letter  <12  coplea,  or  1 copy  If 
posted  overseas},  complete  with  the  names  and  addraeiea 
of  3 referees,  should  be  sent  to  Personnel  Services, 
University  of  Dundee,  Dundee,  DD1  4HN,  Tel:  (01302) 
344016.  Further  Particulars  are  available  (or  this  post. 
Please  quota  reteronce  E8T/25/B7/TH.  Closing  date:  14 
March  1007. 

The  University  fa  an  Equal  Opportunities  Employer 


TEACH  ENGLISH!! 


:::::  worldwide 

(•*•1 


COURSES 


Trinity  College  Certificate  (4-wbbK  full-time)  for  those  with 
no  experience  of  teaching  English.  Trinity  College  Diploma 
(distance-learning)  for  experienced  teachers. 

Also,  courses  of  English  for  foreign  students. 


University  of  Cambridge 

The  International  Summer  School 

Temra 1 and  II 

and  specialised  Summer  Schools  In 

■ English  Literature  ■ History  ■ Art  History 

■ Shakespeare 

■ Medieval  Studies 

Full  details  from  International  Division, 

University  of  Cambridge,  (RqfGlV). 

Board  of  Continuing  Education,  Madittgiay  Hall, 

A fading  ley,  Cambridge  CBS  3AQ,  England. 
Telephone  (UK-44)  1934  210636 
Five  ( UK-44 1 1934  210677 


CENTRE  FOR  HUMAN  NUTRITION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SHEFFIELD 

MMHDSCI/DIPLOMA  POSTGRADUATE  COURSES  IN 
HUMAN  NUTRITION 
FULL  TIME/ PART  TIME 
(Exists  to  provide  education) 

MMedSd  In  Human  Nutrition,  consisting  of  5 taught  modules  phis  a 
5 month  research  project.  The  modules  Cover; 

].  Biochemical  basis  of  Nutrition  ' •' 

2.  Epidemiology  and  Community  Nutrition 

3.  Energy  Balance  and  Physiological  Adaptations 

+.  Nutrition  In  Developing  Countries  '■  ^ 

5.  Nutrition  and  Medicine 

Diploma  course;  5 modules  plus  a 3 month  library  based  pro|ect. 
Intakes:  end  of  September  for  full  time  students.  For  further  details 
call Josie  Wilson  (fa:  011+  242 ($20;  Fax  OIK  2610112).  ■ 
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I Save  time  and  costs  - 

From  single  modules  to  complete  learning  packages 
• use  quality  teaching  materials  from  The  Open  University 

Self-study  workbooks,  videos  and  audiacassettes  are 
available  off-the-shelf  or  for  licensing,  or  translation. 

Subjects  Availnble: 

Arts;  Humanities;  Social  Sciences;  Education 
Maths;  Sciences;  Technology 
Business;  Health  and  Sncial  Welfare 

For  more  information  please  return  the  coupon  below  or 
contact;  Vicky  Amos  or  Helen  Kerindi  on  44(011908  261662 
or  fax  on  44(6)1908  261001  or  e-mail  oueeenq@open.ac.uk 

Please  send  me  more  details  about  Open  University 
teaching  resources: 

Name  

Job  Title * • 

Organisation 

Address ..... 


Country Tel 

Fox  e-mail 

Please  return  to  the  Marketing  Department,  Open 
University,  Education  Enterprises  Ltd,  12  Cofferidge 
Close,  Stony  Stratford,  Milton  Keynes  MK11  1BY,  UK 


Postgraduate  Study 
on  Latin  America 

MA  in  Latin  America  Area  Studies 

MA  In  Brazilian  Studies 

MSc  In  Environmental  Issues 

In  Latin  America 

MAIn  Latin  American  Politics 

MA  In  Latin  American 

Literature  and  Culture 

One  veer  (or  two  years  part-time).  Eligible 
for  ESRC  and  British  Academy  awards. 

PhD  programme  In  Anthropology, 
Eoonomlca,  Environmental  Studies, 
History,  Politics,  Sociology. 

Enquiries  to  Postgraduate  Administrator, 
Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies, 

31  Tavistock  Square,  London  WC1H  SHA.  UK. 
Tel  0171-360  1180.  Fax  0171-388  5024. 
E-mall:  llas@aaB.ac.uk 


V."-1 

A NEW  programme  fbr  teachers  and  managers  of  basic 
education  projects  In  developing  countries.  Applicants  should  be 
prepared  to  work  in,  and  research,  a basic  education  project. 

UEA  also  oners  degree  courses  in  education: 

• Research  Degrees,  M A,  MEd;  MPhil,  PhD; 

• One-year  flill-lime  MA;  (inclTEFL/TESL) 

• One-year  BEd  for  qualified  teachers. 

Farther  details  can  bp  obtained  from  The  International 
Office,  School  of  Education  and  Professional  Development, 
University  of  East  Anglia,  Norwich  NR4  7TJ. 

Tel:  +44  1603  592640.  tons  +44  1603  593446.  MCCj 
email:  e.chapman@nea.ac.nk.  ' 

UEA  is  committed  to  excellence  In  education  and  research  . gggggtmem 


Centre  for 

Development 

Studies 


Want  to  learn  more  about  aid  and  development?  . 
CDS  Swansea  is  one  of  the  UK's  oldest  and  foremost 
institutions  in  the  field  of  development  studies.  The  Centre 
offers  undergraduate,  postgraduate  and  research  degrees. 

1 For  tiiore  details  contact  . 

CDS,  University  of  Woles  Swansea,  Swansea  S A2‘  8PP,  UK. 

Tel:  +44  (0)  1792  295332.  Fax:+44  (0)179i  295682. 

E-mail:  h.Iewis@swanseg.ac.uk  , 
Internet;http;www. swan. a9.uk/  - 
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Postgraduate 

Studies  in 
Economics 

Royal  Holloway  is  one  of  the  larger  Colleges  of  the  University 
of  London.  It  Is  situated  20  miles  outside  central  London  within 
easy  reach  of  Heathrow  Airport. 

The  College  offers  Master’s  degrees  In  Economics, 
Financial  & Industrial  Economics  and  Development  & : 
Financial  Economics  aa  wall  as  MPhil  and  PhD  degrees, 
We  also  offer  a Postgraduate  Bridging  Diploma  for 
Overseas  Students. 

A significant  number  of  teaching 
assistantshlps  will  be  available  in  $ 

1997/98. 

For  further  Information  p/ease  contact: 

Postgraduate  Coordinator,  Oepsrtniant 
of  Economics,  Royal  Holloway,  University 
of  London,  Egham,  Surrey  TW20  OEX , UK. 

Tel  +44(0)1784  4433B3, 

Fax  +44(0)1784  439534 
E-mall  d.lavendar@rhbnc.ac.  uk 
Or  visit  our  web  site 
http://www.rhbnc.ac.uk/economlcs 


c5Fie  C°ffege  of  cNjaturaf  cJHerap^ 

iIouiiJl-iJ 

TIil'  PiuiL.-ip.il.  S.irrnini  Fiklk.*  Ii.i,  biicii  .1  PMklilfc'ltit  |m|  In  ;.«ars  jnilhu-. 

Lv  1 lin'd  m Iiuiv.  lvu ill r It's  in  I’urojv:  mid  Aiwikj  h.iMiiu  hei ri  jminkl  muni 
I lipli'iiiii)  in  iLLiijuuiion  oi  hi*  n,*lk  in  dlkMic  ihl-Jioiu; 
iliphmiti  G'm-i/iiiin/t'/itr  (■•nno  iDt1  ujjetrdia:- 

HOMOEOPATHY 
NUTRITION 
HERBAL  MEDICINE 
NATUROPATHY 

Jin-  it  JcttilM  prospectus  please  tun  tact,  i/utiiinx  Hep  CiW 

THE  COLLEGE  Of  M ft  HA  l.  TIIL  HA  P Y 
1.13  Galley  Hotuf.  Galley.  ClwtiiHc.  Cheshire  SEX  4 PD 
Tel:  +44  f'tlj  161  P/l  4314  fu  \ < 44  mi  In  I del  4 ft 


MSc  mid  PhD  Programmes 
Programme  Director:  Pcrvalz  Nazir 

The  Course  analyses  ihc  fiuiniiliuioii  uml  mpk-nicnMnn  iH'nulimuil  anil  regional 
economic  uml  social  devctofimcni  polk-ifVpIunnmg  wiilnn  (lie  iclobal  coniexi,  wtih 
pankulur  emptuuis  nn  ugrliuliureriiuliuirv  .uni  runil/urbjn  and  lucal/gtobal 
ilcvcltipmcin. 

Development  l'lanaing  Unh.  UNI,  9 F.ndticfgli  Unnlrni, 

London  WC'III  OK11.  UK 

Tel:  0171 38N  7581,  ttn;  0171  2B7  +541  K-Mull  ilpiuaiuvl.uc.uk 

htl|n/Mww.nel.uc.uk/il|in - 


SENIOR  TRADE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  WORKERS 

lit  ordur  to  expand  our  work,  T\vin  is  seeking  additional  staff 
nnd  consultants  to  work  on  its  mule  programmes.  T\vm  is  a 
imdo  dcvolopmcnl  organisation  based  in  London.  T\vin  works 
with  organisations  of  (armors  and  artisans  in  developing 
countries.  It  helps  strengthen  their  capacity  to  export  anfl 
market  their  products.  Twin's  slaff  provide' advice  On 
planning,  market  research,  product  development,  trao 
development  (both  local  uml  export)  and  organise1 Ilona 
development.  Twin,  a UK  registered  charily,  undertakes  m 
development  side  of  llio  work.  Twin  Trading  Ltd.,  a tracing 
company  undertakes  llic  commercial  side. 

Twin  is  seeking  Senior  Trade  and  Development  Workers,  full 
or  part-time,  who  have: 

- a track  record  of  achievement  in  business  or  development 

- have  at  least  ten  years  experience  in  positions  of 
responsibility  as  project  leaders,  marketing  managers, 
product  development  and  production  management,  busies-^ 
managers,  or  management  consultants 

- international  work  experience  ■ 

- knowledge  of  businesa,  trade  and  development  Issues  _ 

- a second  language  and  master  degree  or  equivalent  are  . 

desirable  . . . =,.  1 j 

- experience  in  Africa  or  Latin  America  is  desu,ab1JL_  . 

- commitment  to  economic  justice  and  social  develop!™1  ( 

Interested  persons  should  send  their  resume : . s . 

and  a covering i letter  In  confidence  • • 

stating  in  which  arena  they  would  "• 

contribute  to Twlnh  work: 

Trade  Development  Recruitment 

Tvln  . v 

5-1 1 Worship  Street  Wl  WgS0*' 

Lopdon,  UK  ' : w IH  1 

’..  .EC2A2BH  . .^■P?s.5fi. 
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BBT. 

British  Tourist  Authority 

INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES  IN  BRITAIN 
1997-2007 


There  could  well  be  a number  of  conferences  due  to  take 
place  in  Britain  in  the  next  few  years  .which  could  well  be  of 
interest  to  our  work  or  specific  interest,  but  of  which  you  are 
unaware.  This  is  why  British  Tourist  Authority  has  produced 
International  Conferences  In  Britain  1997  - 2007  - a 
calender  of  660  inlcrnalional  conferences  with  dates,  venues 
and  contacts.  This  calender. is  available  FREE  OF, CHARGE 
to  overseas  enquirers.  Just  fax  your  request  to: 


Pat  Moore 

British  Conference  and  Incentives  Bureau 
British  Tourist  Authority 
Thames  Tower,  Blacks  Road 
London  W6  9EL 

Tet  OQ  44  181  563  3253  Fax  00  44  181  563  3153 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Top-rated  research  record 
Largest  Department  of  Its  kind  In  UK 


. Mastsr's/PQ  Diploma  Schemas  In: 

• Europaan  Integration 

• East  European  Studes 

• Eurapoan-Laiin  American  Relations 

• Modem  European  History  (new  scheme  for  1897;  approval  pending) 

ESRC  QUOTA  AWARD8  AVAILABLE 

Applicants  for  ESRC  Awards  must  submit  completed  forma  ASAP 

and  no  later  than  4 April  1997. 


im  H.Phll/Ph.D 

• \ European  Integration;  Baltic  region;  History  and  Politics  of  European 

. • powers,  particularly  Germany,  Fiance,  Italy  and  Russia:  Latin  America 
•'  . And  Europe. 

t:. : FULL  RECOGNITION  BY  ESRC 

i ‘ ’ Applloanla  for  ESRC  Grants  must  submit  completed  forms  by  14 

• March  1997. 


Full  and  parl-llme  study.  Contacl  (pleaso  specify  schema): 
Graduate  Secretary,  Department  ol  Europaan  Stadias,  University  ol 
Bradford,  Bradford,  West  Ybrfrahlre  BD7  1DP.  Fax:  01274  385550. 
E-mail:  M.  Haldane  6 bradlord.ac.uk 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
BRADFORD 


CIDSE  CAMBODIA  LAOS  VIETNAM  PROGRAMME 
Field  Representative  - Vietnam 

GDSE  la  a connor Hum  of  NGOu  uclfvo  In  Vietnam  since  1 978.  We 
wetccme  applications  for  tho  position  of  Field  Representative  from 
Wopifi  wllli  the  fallowing  skills  and  experience. 

* 3 years  experience  as  country  representative  for  an  NGO 

* Extensive  community  dovelopment  work  In  another  culture 
r Proven  skids  In  management  of  projects,  administration, 

finances  and  personnel  ; • - - 

Strong  leadership,  excellent  communication,  cultural  sensitivity 
I Abl9tb  develop  capacity  of  local  staff  ' 

Strong  commitment  lo  NGO  development  work  and  readiness 
t J?  ww*<  a highly  demanding 'and:  difficult  context  ■' 

* Relevant  post-graduate  qualifloallon:  Computer  (iterate 
Applications  close:  Thursday  27,  March.  Job  description  & 
£~*“niipaalfloatlonB  can  be  mailed.  Send  your  CV,  details  of 
ftii*i«er8etand  8 ,etter  addressing  each  of  the  peraon'speclfl' 

cations  above  to; 

DlrBOt°r.CIDSE  CLV  Programme, 

Ph  rt^r8a,raat  16s- 1000  Brussels,  BELGIUM 

32-2)602.68^8,  Fax  (32-2)  602.51,27,  Email  ctvpnigQeunat.be 


CONFERENCES  & APPOINTMENTS 


far  work  in  relief  qnd  deyelopment  worldwide 
*u  Issues  n year  with  aver  300  vacancies  each  Issue 

wnt  ecm*fr 1 110  iuss,?9>  10  ^55  (US$901  . 

AgJZmS!.  or  •™w  specify  j^ur  chofee) 

• roe  directory  by  airmail  un  cither  subscription. 

^Delln  or  vifin  credit  card 
oy  UK  bankers  draft  made  payable  to: 


c.  W»rld  Service  Enquiry  • • 

~ • • ••  - UK  CTHirlly  No 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  UNIVBRSITY  (l)NU)  ' 

E INTFR M ATTOXi A ttda ni?n  '\SRl 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
;;  ACADEMY  (ILA) 


AMMAN,  JORDAN 


Learn  about  leadership 
directly  from  the  leaders 

i.  .1 ri ...  . ....  • 


8lob.M.™.d  ,0  i^,p  UJ 

Queen  Noor  of  Jordan  Advisory  CamoUU«  Oulr  Hhf 

(3)  Souih-Somt  Luiierihlp  fo.um  f+)  T«P  ? fUm;  Skill*  Forum; 

Distinguished  .peikefl  to^ude:  Wp'  ***  ind  fcrum  (S1  lnicrnaIloi»l  Leadership  Forum. 


HE  Sheila  Copp,,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 

HE  Amr  Mouua,  Mlnbter  of  Foreign  AfTalrc  of  Egypt 

HB  Saiuhuda  Yaqub-Ktun,  Mlnbter  oTForelgn  Affair*  ofPakbran 

HE  Jan  EgeJind,  Stale  Mlnlner  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Norway 

HB  Ouarna  U Baa,  Senior  Political  Advisor  to  President  Mubarak  ofEgypi 

HE  AbdSl  of  Japan  io  the  United  Nation* 

HB  Abdul  Salim  Majali,  former  Prime  Mlnbter  of  Jordan 

HE  Shimon  Pere*.  Tonner  Prime  Mlnbier  of  brael 
HE  Simone  Veil,  former  Preridenr  of  the  European  Parliament 
Lord  Ian  Glimour.  former  UK  Mini*  ter  of  Defense 
Lord  Pranfc  Judd,  former  UK  Mlnbter  of  Ovemea*  Developmen. 

S FO,,T,  f0mi"  SPeaJ,er  of  US  Honie  °r  Represenurirai 
Sir  David  Steel,  President  of  the  Liberal  International 

HE  HU1  yongtheng.  Chlnai  Deputy  Minlater  for  Seiente  andltchnology 

™ S*dk>:  fc«™he  of  UNFPA,  and  UN  Under-Secretary  General 

HE  Nlttln  Dual,  UN  Under-Secretary  General  (UNCED) 

HE  Alvaro  dc  Sotio,  UN  Aiilitam  Secretary  General  for  PoLltlral  Affair, 

Senior  Advisor  to  llie  Danish  Minister  oTSkIiI  Development.  Mr  Jacques  Baudot 
US  Congressman  Paul  Findley.  US  Congressman  Paul  McCloseky 
^ rut,1  P“tr“*’  *Cm'U* Gnml  of  Unlon  rfLatin  American  Partly 
’ Pr“ldenr  WwW  Academy  or  Aru  and  Sdenee 
HM  King  Huiieln  has  gradously  accepted  to  speak  at  the  doling  session. 

Cost;  The  subsidized  con  ,-,f  the  entire  programme  will  be  USJ  2 900  fir  caiutirfuot  finmi  1 1 , 

2.900  for  candidates  from  the  Ind us. rUlEed  nat.r.n,  fo,  th™t  0f  ,e  ml  ^ . k ?***'*'** 
a day,  and  some  travel  in  the  region  ' ™ An,n  141,1  ^xe?  acconntio-latlon.  two  meals 


Director,  UNU/ILA 

c/a  University  of  Jordan,  Amman.  Jordan 
Faxi  961-6-827-068 


Research  Associate 


| c £27,000 

The  InterhatlonSl  Institute  for  Environment  and 
Development  is  a not-for-profit  ptfffcy  research'  Institute  - 
working ,on  Sustainable  Development  Issues  In  the  third 
world.  The  Drylands  Programrfie.ls  [poking  for  an 
experienced  researcher  to  coordinate  a series  of  activities  In 
the  .general  field  of  soils, management,'.  Indigenous 
conswvatton  practice  and  nutrfpnt  cycling,  With  particular 
bmphasls  on  the1  policy  tflmertilonfc  of  research  in  this  field 
This  will  Include  providing  support  to  Afridtirt  researchers 
working  In  the  field  end  ensuring  bffeotivedtesemiiteHdn’bf 
results,  planning  and  participating  fn  workshops  and  training 
events,  editing  and  preparing  materials' for  publication  and 
liaising  with  dolors  and  partners. 


MACAULAY  LAND  USE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
E(XjIj0GY&  ANfMAL  SCIENCE  GROtJtf 
RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 
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Yoti  will  need  a (Levant  postgraduate  degree;  7 to  B yeara 
work  experience  Including  African  Held  level  experience  of 
research  In  either  the  social  or  natural  adenlces;  excellent 
writing  and  presentation  skills';  In  bpth  English  and  French 
and  the  ability  tolwork  both  Independently  and  in 
dollaboratlon  with  others.  . The  post  will  require  about  4 
months  travel  In  Africa  and  Europe  and  will  be  based  at  our 
Edinburgh  office.  , 


I J 1 ■.  ■ 1 ,1,,^  I J 1 . *s  ■ J 1 Iti1  '«■• 

' tatinnta  Should  a degree  in  Agritulhi^l^ 'ot  fmti  BcotudaSa  Agrkiiilure. 

, gj  or  qunnbit |<H>aEttubta  and  at  least  ftq  ^rdnant 
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For  further  details  and  an  application  form  (no  GVe) 
please  write  to  the  Personnel  Officer,  IIED,  3 Endalelgh 
Street,  London  WC1H  ODD.  Fax  on  0171  388  2826  or 
email  on  Pereorineieiledx>rB.; 

Closing  date:  21  March  1097.  ) j.  ' 

. IIED  alma  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. . [ 
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Middle  East:  Help  children  to  rebuild  their  lives... 

Achlsvlng  this  In  Iraqi  KurdHatan  Is  a singular  challenge.  Save  the  Children* 
pioneering  work  In  this  mountain oua  area  Is  a unique  example  of  a successful 
development  programme  In  what  Is  still  a complex  emergency  and  volatile  envkonment. 
In  targeting  vulnerable  famHes.  the  programme  combines  material  assistance  with  a 
great  emphasis  on  sustainability  through  capacity  building,  training,  work  with  local 
partners  and  staff  development.  We  are  now  looking  for  managers  who  can  continue  to 
buTd  on /the  success  of  the  programme. 

PROGRAMME  DIRECTOR  £23,774  pa 

Ybu  will  manage  and  develop  the  programme  ensuring  It  Is  effscllve  In  meeting 
children*  needs  within  the  frame  work  of  the  SCF  country  end  global  programme 
strategy. 

PROGRAMME  MANAGER  £19,661  pa 

Reporting  to  the  programme  director  you  will  be  one  of  two  programme  managers 
with  the  teak  of  working  closely  with  national  staff  to  develop.  Implement  and  monitor 
our  projects. 

Both  posts  require  resourceful  and  energetic  Individuals  with  management 
experience  of  overseas  development  programmes;  strong  analytical  and 
negotlattan/repreeentatlon  skills;  and  experience  of  working  In  difficult  security 
conditions.  Experience  of  nsflsf  and  rehabilitation  work  Is  desirable.  More  substantial 
senior  level  experience  will  be  required  for  the  director  position. 

Both  po3ta  have  unaccompanied  status  and  are  offered  on  12  month  contracts. 
Salaries  should  be  tax  free.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  benefits  package  Including 
accommodation,  flights  and  other  living  expenses. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form  please  write  to  Janet  Curtis-Bronl, 
Overseas  Personnel,  SCF,  1 7 Grove  Lane,  London  SE5  8RD.  Fax:  01 71  793  701 0. 

Closing  date:  2 1 9t  March  1 997. 

SCF  alma  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 


The  International  Federation  of  A 

Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies 

seeks  to  fill  the  position  of 

HEAD,  MEDIA  SERVICE 

Based  in  Geneva,  this  position  reports  to  the  Director  of  Communications  and  manages  a 
small  creative  team  of  professionals  to  promote  the  Federations  work  in  the  media. 
Responsibilities  involve  networking  among  the  media  services  clients  including  National 
Societies,  Secretariat  offices  in  Geneva  and  Delegations  and  the  identification  of  key 
messages.  The  service  monitors  coverage  of  all  humanitarian  developments  and  advises  on 
the  media  positioning  of  the  Federation.  The  Head,  Media  Service  must  also  be 
instrumental  in  developing  new  tools  for  use  by  the  media  service  and  National  Societies. 
Qualifications  include  a university  degree  and  at  least  5 years  of  relevant  experience, 
including  2 or  more  years  management  experience  in  an  international  organization. 
Superior  verbal  and  written  communication  skills  in  English  and  French  are  required  and 
a working  knowledge  of  Spanish  and/or  Arabic  would  be  preferred.  Demonstrated 
motivation  and  leadership  skills  are  essential  and  the  ability  to  remain  flexible  and  meet 
deadlines  will  be  key.  Budget  experience  and  a well  developed  knowledge  of  information 
technology  are  required.  Candidates-must  be  available  to  undertake  travel.  Interviews  will 
be  conducted  in  English  and  one  other  language  listed  above. 

The  International  Federation  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Applicants  should  send 
their  curriculum  vitae  and  a statement  on  their  suitability  for  the  post  In  no  more 
than  500  words,  quoting  vacancy  number  97-026  no  later  than  10  March  1997  to: 

Head,  Recruitment  and  Human  Resources  Planning 
International  Federation  of  Red  Cross  & Red  Crescent  Societies 
P.O.  Box  372,  CH-12I1  Geneva  19 
Switzerland 
FAX:  (41  22)  733  17  27 


CLASSIFIED 


CAR  HIRE 


Car  Rental  £89.00  per  week 

8r  FREE  HOTEL  ACCOMODATION 


This  Winter  you  can  rent  a car  for 
£89.00  which  is  the  lowest  price 
anywhere  in  the  UK.  Added  to 
this  we  are  throwing  in  three 
days  accommodation  for  four 
people  absolutely  free. 


CVinl.ict  us  for  .i 

Tel:  (+44)  1908  631  144 
Fox:  (+44)  1908  375  890 


The  mice  riomlic  h toted  an  lib  fur  like. 
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I LOW.  LOW  PRICES  « GREAT  SERVICE  FF0U  A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY  M FULLY  INCLUSIVE  HATES  N WIDE  RANGE  OF 
VEHICLES  to  OVER  80  LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
m CALL,  WRITE  OR  FAX  TO  OUR  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 


LiliiCUT 


01494  442110  01494  474  732 

nflunv  cm  nBrwciwom’couimmw  tUHiwn  mad  mm  wicouk  uucm-hpii  bot 


lb  Butii  Bend,  Hscithiovc. 
HiJJlP55iTWii2AA 


■/NATIONWIDE  I f 

V SERVICE  , 

✓ CM  MS  1 

}/  IHTESI  MODELS 
j/  FUlL».lf$ll.'£ 


Tel  +44  1 81  759  4180 

Fax  +44  181  759  4190 


MARTINS  cH* 

— Specialists 

Peivoutil  meet  4 greet  sen-ice  at 
Heathrow  & Oatwfek  Airports 
flU'  1 

+41 1 2M  84.1035 


Hiring  Bear  In 
the  UK  this  LjfflpJ* 
year?  . 

OUR  PRICES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unlimited  mltaago  meet  & 
greet  at  Manchaatar/Lohdan 

£99* 

New  Cats  fully  InduBJve 

TEU  +44  1483  880046 
PAXi +44  1483  860187 


ACCESS  CAR  HIRE  U.K 

llomcastle  Garage  Ltd  (Dopl.X) 

Bath  Road,  Reading.  Berkshire  RG30  2H3 


Tel.  t-J-f  (0)  1 109  008204 
Fnx.  *44  (0)  f 109  000203 


SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE  ON  SELECTED  MODELS 
DURING  FEBRUARY  & MARCH 
AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  & GREET  SERVICE 
PLEASE  WRITE  PHONE  OR  FAX  FOR  DETAILS 

FORD  FIESTA  1.26  Ghla 

Only  £250.00  for  2 weeks 

Fully  Inoluslve  of  comprehensive  Insurance 
CDW,  aellvery/collection  to  Heathrow,  Gatwlok  or 
Central  London,  unlimited  mileage  and  VAT. 


NEVER  HIRE  A CAR  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  OHEOKED 
KENDALL'S  PRICES 

200  Fine  Cera,  Vbhb.  EalataB, 

7,  12  8 16-Sealere  far  hire. 
Airport  CoUsaHan. 
KENDALL  CARS 
34  Akterahot  Rd.,  QuMtori  QIC  BAF 
Tet +44  14B3  874434 
Fax:  +44  1483  34781 


UK  AIRPORT  CAR  I lllUial 
MANC11  lrS1T.lt,  GAT  WICK, 
U-ATIIKOW  & IIJTON 


MAILORDER 


HOTELS  &APPARTMENTS 


Out  of  Prut  books 
English  and  U.S 


worldwide.  A Helpful 
and  efficient  service  With 
no  search  fees  and  no' 
obligation.  Write, 'fax  or 
phone'  with  your  wahte.  ' 
CiroUne  flxrttoy  ttyokiwth  , 

• 2 Hoole  Street, 

i OcitcriWd,  EofUm!  S4l.Mil  .' 

I .TWFtofi  +44  1246 HS481  ...  . 
tnujh  HHT07.632CMnp*iem-p>n 


mmstm 


LONDON  T0URI8T  FLATS 

1 (Wimbledon) 

6 rrina.  a tel  Ion,  uifxnntafcted.  fuly 
equIlJpod.  C130-E320AJeek, 
dependlnQ  on  sin  and  season, 

2 weeks  minimum.1 

178L  Maty's  Road,  London  8W1B7BZ 
1*  *44181 9470673^0  444 1B1 B46  B7B8 

HBMEVaiH  HOLIDAY  HOMES  (VflRRAL) 
i IB  mins.  Liverpool  or  Chester 
fS&rta  which  brochure  n 


PAMBER  CAR  HIRE  U.K  ™-::+44 1°>  17344-12412 

02  nLAOinc.  noAp.  wooullt,  itnAtJiHa,  TIGS  3D0.  rAX,+^‘*  1734  G9G29j 

i.ttji)  pHorit  oir  fax  run  a nnoctiunti  today  ron  full  detail;; 
ivi:  meet  youh  flight  ano  you  cou’iNut  Youn  jounNriY  without  dulay-;. 


. ROVER  METRO  p on  F FOHD.  ROVER  riQR 

* FORD  FIESTA  E 90  F PGUOBOT  1.6  ESTATE  * 

kb  fohd  escort  1.4  eiQB  n ford  mondEo  1.8/2.0  lx£1«q 

B ROVER  214  00  ° PEUGEOT  40B  1.9  OR 

D ROVER  416  & 216  E130  H H0VBB  620  BLI  E170 

E mSEtWt**  *130  K ROVER  820  au  £310 


WltKLY  MTS  MCLUKS  HJL1Y  OONPMUME  HBUMNCB  AND  UNUWTB  HUAOB.  CW 

% pnowu.  DSCOUNTB  for  long  term.  wild  ibats  and  boosters  available.  rib  dw®” 

TO  LONDON  AIRPORT?  ON  HIRES  OVCfl  ONE  WEEK.  FULL  MO  COVED.  ALL  RATES  PLUS  VAT. 
CRHHT  CARO  ACCEPTED. 


l*]1  !TI ;!  =tyj  n";  1'-?.  ''i  7J.I 


Through  the  Aulimn  end  Win  tor  period 
you  con  tilro  ti  Flat  Clnquecorriq  tor  £31.00 
per  vmmS.  Inclining  VAT.  CDW,  unlmHod 
Mtaago  and  hd  RAC/M  momboretilp. 

A 'Meot  and  Great'  Borvfca  la  also  uwrtaNn 
at  Ualwlck  and  Hodhnw  flkpalu 
Plus  got  3 days  doe  accommodation  at 
onooJ  260  hotels  Uroughaul  the  UK 
(subfecd  tactrtilicna). 


WEEKLY 

QAILY7I 

RAT  CfJCIJKENTO 

01.00 

1300 

FCRO  FIESTA 

112.00 

1600 

NISSAN  MiCRA 

11fl.0O 

17X10 

^ORD ESCORT 

13300 

1900 

FCRDMQNDEO 

147.00 

21.00 

LO  N □ ON-HEATHA  0W-  OATW1 CK 
TELi-OO  44 1342  833338 
TAXI-00  441342  832211 
MMip  MUST  M OVER  21  TSARS  OLD 


Advortleemants 

It  is  n ••Jlnhlhui  ul  monplfllicj  Ol 
nNisliiiiii.il it  uiLva  Unit  Vn  pic>t«Wflu'* 
Tim  1..1W1I1N1  Wi«*Jy  ih4  (jwiania)  t » 
tiixvUixi  i4  aiy  |n,liniu  nfNMWomonl  on 
11  n in, it. n I rinlu.  m nt  nil.  OSIXiUflh  <W*T 
Irilrnl  mil  lip  Iiimio  to  nioal  tho  wtstiM  « 
■a Ivor Uuriin;  luilhcii  thuy  ilo  not  8CCB|il 
Hnt4ltyliii  miy  hwn  iLui.W  wusd  ty  an 
uriur  or  In  or  curacy  In  |l*  ivlritkto  V non- 
aiXvVHiiro  iviy  advoillunwrl.  77wy  Btso 
lOMrvo  ihe  rin'it  to  ds«Hy  e«  racily  any 
advaitlaomoiii,  odd  oi  deiole  an* 
objBclionnblo  wording  01  reject  any 
nd/eriLsomanl. 

Although  every  advaniMnwal  I*  Otn* 1 
checked,  onaatonaly  mtalakos  do  oew- 
Ws  there  lore  sek  adwtirn  to  esitt l 
checMng  their  otfyflrtfwmanla  carfhA*” 

arMM  ua  tmmertalBly  ahoiid  » enorocM 

We  regrat  that  we  osnnol  sw^n 
responsibility  lor  more  than 
INCORREOT  Insertion  and  toil 
repeUcalton  w9  U granted  In  W " 
lypoaaphlcd  or  irtnor  changee  y™1 00 
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On  9th  March  1 997 

^Guardian 

Weekly 

will  be  publishing  a 
Business  and  Management,  :i 
Training  Supplement  ' ... 

To  advertise  please  call 

Tel: +44  161  834  8636  . 

,Fa^: +44  18,1  §39 ,4436 : 

email:  weeklyads@guardian.co.uk 
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Letter  from  Geneva  Prue  Hopkins  Hall 


Reality  bites  an  ordered  society 


/NEVER  like  to  pass  someone  try- 
ing to  make  a buck  in  (lie  streets 
and  when  I came  across  a man 
selling  copies  of  Issue,  the  maga- 
zine for  the  homeless,  I stopped.  I 
didn’t  liave  any  change,  so  J gave 
him  a 20-franc  note.  It  wasn't  until  I 
was  on  my  way  again  that  I realised 
he'd  short-changed  me  by  5 francs. 
This  previously  unheard  of  behav- 
iour for  Switzerland  surprised  tne. 
So,  on  my  way  back,  I told  him.  He 
just  grinned,  displaying  a mouthful 
of  gold  teeth,  and  said:  "But  Madam 
you  gave  me  the  money."  Laughing, 

1 walked  on  my  way.  Even  the  home- 
less are  entrepreneurs  In  Geneva. 

The  incident  started  off  a train  of 
thought  Although  I've  more  or  less 
come  to  accept  that  when  in  London 
or  New  York  I'll  see  homeless  peo- 
ple begging  and  dossing  down  all 


over  the  city,  I still  haven't  got  used 
to  the  increasing  numbers  of  beg- 
gars and  down  and  outs  in  Switzer 
land.  This  is  not  the  only  indication 
that  the  rot  has  finally  set  in  here 
too.  In  feet  the  Swiss  are  fast  losing 
their  glossy  Image  of  a well-heeled, 
Inghly-prlncipled,  neutral  and  well- 
organised  society. 

Last  year  was  a difficult  year  all 
round.  The  country  sank  deeper 
Into  economic  recession.  Fair  play 
and  neutrality  are  no  longer  the 
order  of  the  day.  Companies  and  pri- 
vate citizens  are  going  bankrupt,  the 
housing  market  is  stagnant  after 
taking  a massive  nosedive,  shops 
are  closing,  agricultural  subsidies 
have  been  reduced  and  mad  cow 
disease  has  hit  the  meat  industry. 
Bills  no  longer  get  paid  on  time. 
Migrant  workers  have  been  sent 


packing  and  unemployment  1b  oO 
the  rise. 

Whilst  the  television  news  gets 
bleaker  every  day,  the  Swiss 
response  to  the  problems  is  aston- 
ishing. They  increase  medical  insur- 
ance premiums  for  families  who  are 
already  strapped  for  cash,  they 
close  down  factories,  lay  off  work- 
ers, reduce  salaries  and  put  up 
prices  — not  because  they  are  run- 
ning into  debt,  mind  you,  but  be- 
cause they  aren't  making  enough 
profit  What’s  more,  they  never 
admit  they  got  it  wrong.  Demonstra- 
tions and  strikes  are  becoming 
commonplace  as  an  increasingly 
rebellious  and  sceptical  public  tries 
to  make  its  dissatisfaction  heard. 

Not  only  is  the  economy  faltering 
but  the  fabric  of  society  shows  signs 
of  unravelling  too.  Crime  is  on  the 


increase.  Not  so  long  ago,  you  could 
go  shopping  and  leave  your  front 
door  open.  Not  any  more.  Burglar- 
ies abound.  In  the  building  where  I 
live,  three  flats  were  broken  into  in 
a day.  Drugs  are  freely  available  on 
the  streets  of  Geneva  and  dazed  ad- 
dicts mix  with  stylishly  turned  out 
shoppers  on  the  smart  Quai  d£ 
Mont  Blanc,  One  student  in  tliree 
drops  out  of  university  and  young- 
sters looking  for  an  apprenticeship 
either  have  to  accept  what  little  there 
is  on  offer  or  stay  unemployed. 

If  all  this  wasn't  enough.  Swiss 
banking  integrity  has  taken  a bash- 
ing recently.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Swiss  bankers  would 
be  accused  of  concealing  billions  of 
francs  and  gold  beloiiging  to  victims 
of  the  holocaust?  The  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Union  Bank  of  Switzer- 
land, one  of  the  largest,  described 
the  amount  of  money  stashed  away 
as  “peanuts"  at  the  beginning  of 
1996.  Since  then  more  and  more  in- 
formation “leaks"  have  fuelled  suspi- 
cions that  huge  sums  are  involved. 
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But  still  they  refuse  to  admit  to  the 
enormity  of  the  scandal. 

And  another  thing.  The  public's 
confidence  in  the  police  was  rocked 
a few  weeks  ago  when  television 
cameras  revealed  third  degree  bums 
on  the  legs  and  thighs  of  Swiss  farm- 
ers who  were  sprayed  with  a mixture 
of  water  and  chemicals  during  a 
peaceful  demonstration  in  Bern. 

The  Swiss  people’s  woes  tended 
• not  to  intrude  on  my  daily  life  but 
lately  it  has  been  impossible  to  ig- 
nore them.  As  an  expatriate  living 
and  working  in  the  United  NaUons 
system,  there's  very  little  I can  do 
except  sympathise  from  a distance. 
After  20  years  of  living  in  Switzer- 
land, I still  don’t  have  the  right  to 
vote.  The  only  way  of  obtaining  it 
would  be  to  become  a Swiss  citizen 
by  paying  a prohibitive  percentage 
of  my  savings  or  annual  salary  for 
the  privilege.  So  I observe  the  up- 
heaval and  am  saddened  by  the  un- 
welcome signs  that  Switzerland  is 
finally  joining  the  20th  century  — 
just  in  lime  for  the  21st 


Notes  and  Queries  Joseph  Harker 


Glen  Finglas  on  the  Woodland's  Trust  estate,  bought  with  lottery  cash 

Rob  Roy’s  forest  to  be  reborn 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MURDO  MacLEOD 


Paul  Brown 

M JHRN  Rob  Roy  drove  his  entile 
in  Glen  MiigkiR  it  wns 

still  clan  country  and  clad  in  forest. 
Centuries  enrller,  William  Wallace 
U8ecl  the  same  trees  as  cover  when 
he  and  his  rebels  look  on  the  Eng- 
lish Crown. 

That  was  before  the  Highland 
clearances,  when  crofters  were  dri- 
jn  from  the  land  and  sheep  began 
nibbling  at  the  native  forest.  Whnt 
remams  of  it  clingB  to  boulders  or  is 
ound  in  gulleys  where  sheep  can- 
not reach. 

®ut  Ihcse  old  trees  are  to  provide 
e seeds  to  give  Scotland  back  its 

5SS?  decit,u°ua  forest,  at  least  in 
iu.0°0  aCrea  of  tiie  Trossflchs 

ned  by  the  Glen  Finglas  estate. 
nf  JT Ku  it?rlc  area  1°  the  foothills 
hv  n?  Stands  has  been  brought 
a Se|WHS?nd  T^st,1  courtesy  of 
•wj,.!' | "lillion  National  Lottery 
ST,  what  must  be  the- longest 
"-storatKjn  project 1 in  Britain,- the 
td1  spend  another  £1.3 

4^-year  °r[rL0ttel7  mdney  t0  begin  !a 
year  programme  to  reestablish 

bother  two  centuries  the 

the  - operations 
SaW:'fy°u  carinotiregener- 
the  overnight*  especially  lit 

the  - ,ave  begun  to  remove 
L^Jpand  aonitedeer.  .Weexpeit 


to  see  new  seedlings  within  a year." 

On  the  edges  of  the  estate  are 
rows  of  non-native  Forestry  Com- 
mission conifers,  but  next  to  them  is 
one  long  strip  of  birch  trees.  The 
' commission  fenced  off  this  stretch 
of  land  30  years  ago.  It  now  haB  a 
dense  growth  of-  birch,  which 
seeded  itselft 

The  estate  Is  seven  miles  long 
and  its  highest  point,  Ben  Lechi,  is 
above  the  treeline  at  1,000m.  Seeds 
from  native1  deciduous  trees  will 
liave  to  be  planted  on  lower  h illsides 
denuded  by  the  sheep,  where  nat- 
ural re-seeding  would  take  too  long. 
Alder,  rowan  and  birch  still  have  a 
hold  in  patches,  but  holly,  oak,  ash 
and  willow  will  need  extra  help. 

When  the  trust  bought  the  estate 
it  had  3,800  Bheep,  200  catde  and  a 
lot  of  wild  deer.  “We  do  not  intend  to 
remove  all  the  livestock  or  (rover  the 
whole  estate  In  trees,*-  said  :M(r 
BachelL  “We  already  have  eagles  anil 
black  grouse,  and  we  want  more  of 
them  and  to  keep  native  mammals,  j 
1 ■ ‘'We  will  have  open  spaces  so  ped- 
ple  can  enjoy  the  magnificent  view$. 
This  landscape- needs  perspective. 
The  native  forest  would  not  cover  a)l 
the  .farea  ,anywhy,  especially  the 
mountain  tops.  Iri-'. any  cas£,'  the 
1 crofters  would  have  cleared  lahd  fqr 
animals  and  for  timber.  We  expect 
to  continue  to  run  a farm- here;  espe-  • 
ciallywlth  native  cattle;"''1  ■ 

■ On  the  lower  areas  of  the  estate, 
where  trees  grow  fastest;  aft  some 


ARE  natural  “will-o'-the-wisp” 
Clever  seen  these  days?  How 
docs  self-combustion  of  the 
methane  take  place? 

\A/1LL0’-THE-WISPS  occur  as 
v v methane  in  bubbles  or  Inal’s!] 
gas  rises  to  the  surface  of  a swamp 
and  burns  spontaneously  in  the  air. 
Fermentations  in  the  absence  of  air 
can  produce  hydrides  of  other  non- 
metal  elements  including  "bad-eggs 
gas"  (hydrogen  sulphide)  and  phos- 
phine, which  is  spontaneously  flam- 
mable when  mixed  with  oxygen. 
The  phosphorus  necessary  to  pro- 
duce phosphine  could  come  from 
dead  fish  decaying  among  the  other 
vegetable  detritus  at  the  bottom  of  a 
swamp  or  pond.  But  so  many  ponds 
and  swamps  have  been  drained  now 
that  the  conditions  for  suitable  fer- 
mentations to  produce  wiU-o-the- 
wisp  gases  are  rare,  — Roderick 
Syfess,  Haute-Garottne,  France 


large  oak  and  ash  trees.  Many  more 
will  be  planted  for  Borne  commercial 
forestry.  "We  liave  to  think  about  our 
financial  future,”  Mr  Bachell  said. 

The  trust's  emphasis  on  unre- 
stricted public  access  to  all  its  wood- 
lands means  an  Increase  in  the 
20,000  visitors  a year  who  walk  the 
drovers*' road  through1  the  estate. 
The  ancient'  track  runs  across  the 
mountains  to  Balquhldder,  where 
Rob  Roy  is  buried. 

1 Brig  oTtirk,  with  its  tea  shop  and 
-pub,  is  on  the  route  and  inside  the 
estate.  The  trust -wants  to  promote 
employment  without  swamping  the 
village  with  care.  Negotiations  are 
underway  to  keep  them  well  away 
from  its  single,  harrow  street  ’ 

The  public’s  love  affair  with  trees 
has  meant  phenomena)  growth  fair 
the. Woodland  Ttust  -—  it  has  dou- 
bled in  sire  every  four  year ’since  its 
foundation  25  years  ago.  ! 

' Public  Access  to  aHl'800  fyoods  the 
charity  own'S  is  -a  primary  - objective,  - 
and  Johri  James;  the’ chief  executive, 
believed  it  Is  one  reason  < for: ‘the 
charity's  itmarkablfe  success;-  The 
work1  of  the  trust  l8<little- kntiwn. 
HoweVer,  the  devotion  of'its  60,000 
members  and-the  cash-they  give-fair : 
acqui$ltiohs  accounts  -fbr  the  growth. 

-’’Among  our  dreateat  supporters  i 
are  Nodi  Edmonds  ifod  * Lord  Iich- 
. field,  who  deem  to  displace  real  d£- 
‘ votton.’  - fa : i other  waya  they/  are 
'Completely.-  dlfferenVbut  'both-'are 
nuts  about  trees^MrJaines  sold.  1 


MS  THERE  any  truth  in  the 
■ claim  that  warm  or  hot  water 
freezes  foster  than  cold  water? 


yES,  boiling  water  will  freeze 
faster  than  room-temperature 
water  if  evaporation  is  allowed  (eg, 
with  open  containers)  because  suffi- 
cient mass  is  lost  from  the  increased 
evaporation  to  compensate  for  the 
higher  starting  temperature. 

For  further  information,  see 
httpi/ /www,  urban  legends.com/8ci- 
ence.  • h—  Dr  - > Richard  Balthagor, 
Upper  Atmosphere  Modelling  Group, 
University  of  Sheffield  I 


I UNDERSTAND  the  Hungarian 
M and  Finnish  languages  are  . 
related  because  the  two  peoples 
khare  a common  origin  sorae- 

■ where  east  of  the  Urals.  Where? 

! • i ! . , i . 

pINNISR  ■ > and  Hungarian  - are 

■ -1 1 members  of  the  Finno-Ugric 
branch  of  the : Uralic  - -language^. . 

■ ■Sortie  dozen  or  so  are  still  spoken  ih : 
■some  countries  brtrderingthe  Ural$.  ■ 
' Estonian  and  Lappish  also  belphg  tb 
‘this-- group;  Scholars » disagree-  on  ■ 
dates'  but  around  4.000BC  a:  group . 
of  hunters  from  the  Sibejian'Janifo 
beyond  the  i Urals  . split,  i-with.  the  . 
Finhp  ' grdup  gbingii towards  the 
■Baltic  and  the-  Ugric  group  moving 

■ towards . Hungary.  ■<  becoming  n£ 

: 'roadie  herdsmen,  through  -contact 
•with  Tbrkic1  peoples.  The  presence  . 
ofwords 'Of  Turkish  origin  in' today's  ■’ 


Hungarian  leads  to  the  assumption 
that  Finno-Ugric  can  be  linked  with 
other  languages  of  central  Asia.  — 
Jean  Fowlds.  Luton,  Bedfordshire 


A RE  there  any  names  that  I am 
not  allowed  to  use  if  I want 
to  change  my  name  by  deed  poll? 

yOU  can't  change  your  name  by 
deed  pull  whatever  your  solicitor 
and  others  may  lead  you  to  believe. 
In  law  your  name  is  what  you  are 
known  by  (legitimately  including 
aliases  — for  example,  pen  names, 
stage  names,  women  using  both 
married  and  maiden  names).  A deed 
poll  is  only  a formal  declaration  of  in- 
tent, but  it  has  no  relevance  if  you 
use  a different  name  in  practice. 

Say  your  name  is  John  Smith.  You 
go  into  a solicitor’s  office  and  exe- 
cute a deed  poll  ’‘changing"  your 
name  to  Elvis  Presley.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  sign  your  cheques  "John 
Smith”,  your  name  is  still  "John 
Smith";  if  you  start  signing  them 
“Cliff  Richard”  then  your  name  is 
Cliff  Richard.  Of  course,  you  need 
to  be  consistent,  and  the  bank  and 
the  Inland  Revenue  will  require  evi- 
dence that  you  really  are  the  person 
known  as  what  you  say  you  are.  — 
Dr] B Post.Axbridge,  Somerset 


Any  answers? 


VV  known  as  “The  Andrew”?  ; 
— KC  Botcheler,  Cambridge  I 

j 8 THERE  any  documented  ! 
/ evidence  that  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
ever  personally  murdered  any-  . 
one?  -r^-  Nishi  Asahigaoka,  Nam 
Ken, Japan-";  . 

p\NMY  computer  I enn  dis-  , 
KJ  card  old  files  to  makemenir 
ory  available  for  new  datai- My  j 
»brain  contains  a lot  of  unwanted 

1 inforinatiotl,  la  there  any  w^y  In 
which  l ean  re-usC  these  brain  1 
cells  for  more  useful  things?  — : 
John  Bell, London  ' 


" Answers  should  be  emailed  to  - . * 

1 week! y@0LfflWlaniGO.uk,  foxed  to1  \ 

- 01-71/+441 71  -242-0985,-  or.  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  -75  Farring- 

■ don  Roadl  'London  ,EG1  M 3HQ  1 

- Readers  with1  access  to.tha  Ihtornet 
■tan  respond  to  Notes  & QUerles. via 

■ nttp7/ng  .guardlanico.uk  -r-  • ., . ,i  1 
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All  spliffs  and  tiffs 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllltngton 


I ET  age  approve  of  youth," 
I said  Browning.  That’s  not 
Lmm  difficult  when  the  Royal 
Court,  in  its  two  spaces  at  the  Am- 
bassadors in  London’s  West  End,  of- 
fers plays  as  intriguing  as  Backpay 
by  23-year-old  Tamantha  Hammer- 
schlag  and  Cockroach,  Who?  by  25- 
year-old  Jess  Walters.  If  I preferred 
the  former,  it  is  because  it  gets  away 
from  the  familiar  British  urban 
nightmare. 

Hammerschlag's  heroine,  Mina, 
is  8 bemused,  confused  20-year-old 
white  South  African  who  goes  to 
Soweto  to  visit  her  ex-nanny,  So- 
phie. Touting  her  liberal  credentials 
and  rejecting  her  own  “kaffir"- 
h a ting  mum,  Mina  is.  searching  for 
something  she  cannot  find  in  her 
own  culture.  She  is  fascinated  by  So- 
phie’s family  and  falls  for  her  stu- 
dent son,  Bafana,  but  no  sooner  has 
she  been  impregnated  by  him  than 
she  finds  herself  abandoned.  Left  in 
a state  of  splenetic  isolation,  she 
turns,  as  in  childhood,  to  Sophie  as 
a surrogate  mum. 

The  plotting  is  sometimes  a bit 
arbitrary:  Bafana  turns  overnight 
from  sexual  puritan  to  heartless 
seducer.  But  what  the  play  reveals, 
'with  exceptional  maturity,  is  the 
emotional  dependence  of  a whole 
white  generation  on  their  former 
servants  — an  irony  Brecht  would 
have  relished.  Mina  and  her  tribe 


Just  hanging  around:  Nicola 
Stapleton  in  Cockroach,  Who? 

may  live  in  the  white  suburbs,  but 
their  hearts  are  in  the  black  town- 
ships. and  the  key  question,  raised 
by  Hammerschlag  with  tart  sub- 
tlety, is  whether  their  exploited  ser- 
vants really  want  them  back.  i 

Director  Mary  Peate  allows  the 
play's  politics  to  emerge  through 
the  human  relationships.  These  are 
fleshed  out  with  great  skill  by  Diane 
O’Kelly,  who  has  something  of  Har- 
riet Walter's  classy  charm,  as  the 
muddled  Mina,  and  by  Dona  Croll 
I os  the  scowling  but  tolerant  Sophie. 
More,  please,  from  Hammerschlag 
— she  explains  a lot  about  South 
Africa's  unresolved  tensions. 

After  this,  Jess  Walters's  Cock- 
roach, Who?  whisks  us  back  to  a 
world  that  seems  almost  too  familiar 
from  the  theatre:  a south  London 


council  estate  where  three  girls 
(one  white,  one  black,  one  mixed- 
race)  bunk  off,  smoke  joints,  harass 
their  elders  and  generally  converse 
in  sawn-off,  single-line,  sub-Edward 
Bond  dialogue.  We  have,  you  can’t 
help  feeling,  been  here  before. 

Still,  several  things  keep  the  play 
fresli.  One  Is  the  neat  symmetry 
whereby  the  three  teenage  lives  are  ■ 
echoed  by  those  of  three  mutually 
supportive  tea-swilling,  fag-smoking 
old  girls  who  seem  to  live  in  the 
launderette.  Another  is  a touching 
scene  in  which  the  generations  fi- 
nally meet.  Tough  little  Natasha  (a 
swaggering  Nicola  Stapleton,  who 
played  the  hardboiled  Mandy  in 
EastEnders)  has  just  lost  her  dRd 
and  is  visited  in  her  bedroom  by 
kindly  Lilly  (the  marvellous  Miriam 
Karlin),  who  pierces  the  protective 
shell  and  gets  her  to  admit  her  ca- 
pacity for  affection,  even  if  only  for  a 
dead  pigeon.  A lovely  bit  of  writing 
that  catches  the  strange  bond  that 
often  exists  between  the  extremes 
ofyouthandage. 

Walters  clearly  reports  what  she 
knows.  She  also  conveys  the  shift- 
ing loyalties  and  subterranean  sex- 
ual desires  of  teenage  girls. 
Caroline  Hall,  as  director,  keeps  the 
acdon  flowing.  I just  hope  that  now 
Walters  has  explored  the  world  of 
spliffs,  tiffs  and  female  solidarity  in 
derelict  south  London,  she  will  next 
take  a big  imaginative  leap  — even 
if  it’s  only  north  of  the  Thames. 

Is  there  an  ingrained  anti-Semi- 
tism in  British  life?  What  are  the 
ingredients  of  Jewish  humour?  Do 
lathers  and  daughters  enjoy  an 
emotionally  incestuous  closeness? 
Those  are  some  of  the  topics  fu- 
elling Arnold  Wesker's  flawed  but 
fascinating  When  God  Wanted  A 
Son,  written  in  1986  and  now  get- 
ting its  belated  premiere  at  Hamp- 
stead’s New  End  Theatre. 

Wesker  explores  big  issues 
through  Just  three  characters. 
Martha  is  a Gentile  separated  from 
her  Jewisfracademic  husband  and 
now  playing  the  stock  markeL  Her 
monastic  privacy  is  invaded  first  by 
her  daughter  Connie  who  is  a strug- 
gling, somewhat  screwed-up  alter- 
native comic,  and  then  by  her 
husband,  Joshua,  who  has  just  lost 
his  Cambridge  job  anil  who  wants 
her  to  finance  a project  that  would 
enable  him  to  detect  human  charac- 
ter through  vocal  inflections. 

. Wesker's  ideas  are  intriguing,  but 
it  is  hard  to  believe  in  die  basic  real- 
ity of  his  family.  How,  you  wonder, 
did  the  autodidactic,  proudly  Jewish 
Joshua  ever  come  to  marry  the  anti- 
Semitic.  Protestant  Martha  in  the 
first  place?  It  looks  simply  like  a 
marriage  of  dramatic  convenience, 
i Wesker  asks  us  to  swallow  quite  a 

lot.  Yet  he  captures  very  well  the  pe- 
culiar intimacy  of  a father-daughter 
t relationship  based  on  jokes,  Jewish- 

- ness  and  mutual  adoration:  it  is 
I clearly  no  accident  that  Joshua  has 

- been  sacked  for  allegedly  seducing 

- a student  of  his  daughter’s  genera- 
tion. Running  through  the  play  is 
also  a strong  vein  of  comic  irony 

i that  sees  everything  as  game  for 
: ridicule.  Without  condoning 
: Martha’s  Gentile  rigidity  or  lapsing 
• 1 into  stereotypes,  Wesker  implies 
: that  there  Is  an  instinctive  Jewish  re- 
I sponse  to  life,  based  on  fearlessness 
and  disrespect,  that  makes  mixed 

[ marriages  problematic; 
i The  truth  of  this  is  debatable;  and 
you  could  argue  Wesker  draws  gen- 

■ eral 'conclusions  from  a rather  ex- 
i treme  set  of  characters.  But  the  play 

■ has  a genuine  intellectual  vitality 
that  keeps  the  audience  on  its  toes. 


Talking  heads  . . . Kenneth  Branagh  as  Hamlet  in  a star-studded  rendition  of  Shakespeare's  play 

There’s  nothing  like  a Dane 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 

m F SHAKESPEARE  on  screen  is 
m defiantly  in  fashion,  a word-for- 
m word  rendition  of  Hamlet  hardly 
qualifies  as  an  easy  option.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-two  minuteB  is  a 
long  time  to  sit  in  the  cinema.  The  I 
question  is,  will  enough  people 
think  the  experience  worth  it? 

They  should.  There  are  three 
main  reasons.  The  first  is  that  it 
turns  out  to  be  a positive  pleasure  to 
see  at  least  one  Shakespeare  play 
complete  on  the  screen,  even  if  one 
knows  that,  were  the  Bard  alive,  he 
would  almost  certainly  have  cut  It. 

Time  and  again,  the  fact  that  It  is 
ail  there  allows  one  to  see  the  play 
with  greater  clarity  and  to  measure 
it  against  the  film’s  bold  interpreta- 
tion, which  sets  Hamlet  in  the  19th 
century  and  has  Blenheim  Palace 
doubling  as  Elsinore. 

The  second  reason  to  see  it  lies  in 
the  casting,  which  shrewdly  allows 
you  to  count  the  stars  as  (hey  pop 
up,  but  also  contains  some  perfor- 
mances that  are  very  good  indeed.  I 
was  not  surprised,  for  instance,  at 
the  quality  of  Derek  Jacobi's 
Claudius.  But  1 had  not  expected 
. that  kind  of  work  from  such  as  Billy 
Crystal  as  die  Grave-digger.  There 
are  less  certain  performances,  and 
one  or  two  poor  ones.  But  in  general 
. die  cast  is  distinguished. 


The  third  reason  is  (hat  the  film 
is  in  70mm,  which  accentuates  its 
epic  grandeur,  even  if  it  does  not 
make  its  more  intimate  moments 
any  easier  to  Lraverse.  It  is  also  shot 
with  great  skill  by  Alex  Thomson 
and  impressively  designed  and  cos- 
tumed by  Tim  Harvey  and  Alexan- 
dra Byrne. 

These  points  in  a very  long  film's 
favour  are  balanced  by  some  disad- 
vantages. Branagh  directs  with  less 
fidgeting  about  than  he  did  with 
Dead  Again  or  Much  Ado  About 
Notiling.  But,  in  consequence,  the 
film  occasionally  seems  like  consti- 
pated David  Lean.  Fluidity  is  not  its 
strong  point.  And  sometimes  the 
joins  show. 

Another  problem  occure  just  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  stars  in  tin* 
film  Cm  order  to  pull  in  the 
crowds?).  Some  of  them  can  barely 
manage  it.  'Hie  great  Jack  Iimmon, 
for  exninple,  is  an  uncertain  Marcel- 
lus,  which  is  one  reason  why  Brian 
Blessed’s  ghost  scene  goes  for  al- 
most nothing,  (tfrnrtl  Depardieu 
makes  a most  |x:culiar  Reynaldo, 
hunched  in  his  chair  and  looking 
rather  like  a giant  and  puzzled  sloth; 
and  I’m  sorry  to  say  that  Robin 
Williams's  daft  Osric  ought  to  be 
shot  and  decently  buried. 

On  the  credit  side,  there  is  not 
only  Jacobi,  who  invests  Claudius 
with  a politician’s  guilty  guile,  but 
also  Julie  Christie's  Gertrude  — 
possibly  die  best,  most  mature 


Rosenkavalier  without  a hitch 


OPERA 

MartlnKettle  ,,  '' 

ENOUSH  National  Opera’s 
Der  Rosenkavalier  Is  easily 
the  moat  enjoyable  night  at  the 
opera  to  be  had  in  London  right 
now.  Every  bar  illustrates  why 
Strauss’s  brilliant  score  has 
found  the  unchallengeable  place  ' 
in  the  repertoire  that  continues ; 
to  elude  Pfltzneris  Palestrina,  ; 
written  at  much  the  same  time 
and  recently  premiered  at 
Covent  Garden.  In  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  conductor  such  as  David 
Atherton  it  comes  up  as  exciting 
and  fresh  as  ever.  ■ .. 


Jonathan  Miller’s  1994.pro-  . 

, duction,  sharpty  revived  now  by, 
David  Ritch,  moves  the  action 
forward  from  1750  to  1900. 
The  Idea  starts  painlessly  but 
works  with  diminishing  effect  as 
the  opera  progresses,  and  the , 
wring  of  Baron  Ochs  in  die  final 
act  is  dramatically  disjointed 
if  the  entire  thing,  including  the 
set,  Is  a trick,  then-how  come 
Leopold  doesn’t  spill  die  beans . 
to  his  father? 

The  principal  new  adornment 
of  a very  strong  cast  is  Yvonne 
Kenny’s  first  Marschallln. 
Scrupulously  sung,  with  excep- 
tional attention  to  text,  this  la  al- 
ready a very  substantial  . - 


performance  she  has  ever  given  us 
on  screen.  And  Kate  Winslet  is  a 
fine  Ophelia.  She  brings  a formida- 
ble feeling  of  mounting  vulnerability 
to  the  part  — and  she  gets  a sex 
scene.  Charlton  Heston  is  outstand- 
ing as  the  Player  King,  speaking  bis 
lines  with  dignity  and  real 
understanding,  and  Richard  Briers 
is  a very  fine  Polonius  — not  at  all 
the  usual  shuffling  idiot,  paced  for 
comedy.  • 

As  for  Branagh’s  Hamlet,  the  per- 1 
formnnee  has  one  great  advantage. 
He  speaks  the  lines  as  clearly  as  fvt 
ever  heard  them,  and  with  a real 
sense  that  anyone  who  is  not  an  out- 
right Schwarzenegger  fan  ought  to 
understand  them.  If  this  is  not  the 
most  inlellecUinl  of  princes,  the  ini' 
pression  given  is  of  n man  of  action 
forced  into  introspection  and  curs- 
ing the  need  to  he  careful  with  Ins 
plotting. 

Even  if  Branagh  gives  a passable 
imitation  of  n Hollywood  8 ^ h 
buckler  swinging  from  ropes  during 
the  final  duel,  the  performance  o 

direct  anil  strong,  if  not  perhaps  as 
good  ns  it  could  have  been. had  ne 
not  been  behind  the  cnmernsas  weii 

as  in  front.  You  once  or  twice  getllie 
sense  that  lie’s  going  through 
paces  rather  than  attempting  to  w* 
his  previous  marks  in  the  part,  ud 
the  whole,  then,  and  with  W 
proviso  th.it  it  might  be  wise  to  taK 
a cushion,  Hamlet  Is  well  worth 
seeing. 

achievement  and  will  get  even  ( 

better  when  she  can  eortu^an^ 
the  big  moments  with  a tittle  1 
inhibition.  I1  ' ' 

j Susan  Parry  is  scarcely  leas 
impressive  In  a vocally  and 
physically  convincing  debut  w 
Octavian,  and  with  John 
Tomlinson  repeating  his irre'  , 

preaslble(buta.touchtDO-  * 

sympathetic)  Ochs,  thfa  fa":  I 

Rosenkavalier  without  a wea*.  j 
U“ROTemary  Jodms 

Donna  Brown  as  SopUeo. 

first  night,  and  in  a afetafl l<*< 
good  performances  In  tW 
roles,  John  Graham-HaUj*:^ - ; 

Vahacchl  and  Bonaven  . . ■ 
Bottone  as  the  Bati^Tenof 

stood  out  An  evenfogfe^  , . 

sure  the  Coliseum  doubg^J, 
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ART 

Adrian  Searle 


ON  HIS  back,  like  a terrified 
beetle  In  a1  black  suit,  lies  a 
man,  grounded  on  the  page 
of  one  of  Paula  Rego’s  old  sketch- 
books. He’s  scrabbling  at  the  air, 
like  Gregor  Samsa,  who  woke  up  to 
find  he’d  turned  into  an  insect  in 
Kafka's  Metamorphosis.  Rego  has 
taken  a 1953  sketchbook  from  its 
cabinet  in  her  Tale  Liverpool  retro- 
spective and  turns  the  pages.  ‘This 
one  is  shitting,"  she  says.  ‘This  one, 
vomiting." 

Towards  the  end,  we  come  sud- 
denly to  a page  decorated  by  the 
artist’s  young  daughter,  which  is 
covered  in  stick-men.  faint  crayon 
scrawls,  childish  hieroglyphs. 

The  notebook  comes  from  the 
period  when  Rego  was  a student  at 
the  Slade.  It  is  a flick-book  of  cruel 
comedies  and  humiliations,  inter- 
larded with  charcoal  vignettes:  bag- 
eyed Portuguese  spaghelti-suckere. 
smokers,  oysterauckiitg  topers.  The 
style  recalls  the  sharp-suited,  round- 
shouldered  international  cartoon 
®ajiner  of  the  1950s,  quite  at  odds 
with  the  Slade’s  dreary  Euston  Road 
teachings  of  the  time,  but  totally  in 
keying  with  the  Portuguese-born 
artist’s  enduring  preoccupations. 

Rego's  work,  as  this  exhibition 
demonstrates,  is  a theatre  of  cruel- 
lies. a Sadeian  carnival,  a comedy  uf 
psycho-sexual  terrors.  Oddly,  Rego 
the  unconscionable  accept- 
**■  and  her  images  of  murder- 
221  dog-fondling  adolescent  girls, 
wfliken  flirting  with  their  fathers 
*??  donkeys  having  sex  rarely  raise 
objection.  If  they’d  been  depicted  by 
a man,  there’d  be  an  uproar. 

But  Rego  is  a popular  artist.  Her 
work  appeals  to  literary  types:  the 
pwnended  narratives,  unencum- 
U?  Hie  baggage  of  obtuse 
an  theory  or  worries  about  the 
«atus  of  paintings  ns  objects,  come 
in  traditionalist,  aestheti- 
cally conservative  garb. 
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S dipsticks 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 


THE  Earl  of  Radnor,  asked  why 
he  did  not  want  tn  nnm  r Ann,. 


Toying  with  taboo. ...  Paula  Rego-,  »tetch  ^ 


This  Liverpool  show,  on  until 
April  13,  covers  Rego’s  entire  ca- 
reer. It  is  a trawl  through  familiar 
territory.  Wliat  counts,  with  Rego.  is 
her  subject  matter,  and  her  skills 
are  always  at  the  service  of  a clarity 
of  depiction.  A certain  reticence, 
even  a conservatism,  in  her  tech- 
nique seems  almost  inevitable.  In- 
deed, it  adds  to  her  appeal,  sugars 
the  bitter  pili  of  the  stories  she  tells. 

This,  partly,  is  what  distinguishes 
her:  Rego  manages  her  subjects  — 
her  focus  on  love  and  fear,  power 
and  subjugation,  terror  and  trans- 
gression — with  empathy,  sym- 
pathy and  wit,  even  when  she 
describes  forbidden  fantasies,  plays 
with  taboos,  celebrates  the  Freud 
family  romance. 

Paula  Rego  identifies  three  major 
turning  points  in  her  career.  TTte 
first  was  her  introduction  of  collage, 
and  her  discovery  of  Dubuffet  in  the 
late  1950s  ushered  in  a period  in 
which  her  paintings  writhed  with 
decorative  disgust  — Portuguese 
dictator  Salazar  vomiting  Ills  coun- 
try in  a monstrous  bacchanale  of 
enlrall-Bprouting,  eviscerated  fig- 


ures; the  feral  dogs  of  Barcelona, 
fed  on  poisoned  steaks. 

Her  second  move,  after  a fallow 
period  of  around  15  years,  came 
with  the  introduction  of  direct,  play- 
iiil  drawing  in  which  a cast  of  ani- 
mals act  out  human  dramas.  During 
the  1980s  these  colourful,  ultra-vio- 
lent, mocking  parodies  of  life  be- 
came more  and  more  baroque  and 
operatic.  Rego,  emerging  from  psy- 
chotherapy. took  our  stock  situa- 
tions and  archetypes  and  turned 
them  into  a deranged  burlesque. 

This  was  the  work  that  won  Rego 
lier  audience.  During  the  later 
1980s  her  work  began  to  delve  more 
heavily  into  her  own  childhood, 
mixing  memories  of  Portugal  with 
invented  stories,  the  half-remem- 
bered with  the  purely  fictional. 

Rego's  move  from  paint  to  pastel 
in  her  more  recent  works,  although 
it  marks  a further  emphasis  towards 
illustration,  enlivens  and  aerates  the 
surface  of  her  work  enormously. 

One  image,  which  never  got 
worked  up  into  her  large  1993  paint- 
ing of  a pipe-puffing  female  artist  in 
her  studio,  depicts  little  girls  having 


some  kind  of  congress  with  a goat 
and  a donkey.  The  creatures  are  be- 
nign and  lovable,  in  a Winnie  the 
Pooh  kind  of  way,  but  Ernest  Shep- 
ard would  have  been  horrified.  If 
the  animal  is  some  kind  of  toy.  we 
need  not  be  concerned.  If  it  is  real, 
the  image  is  shocking  — unless,  of 
course,  it  is  only  a fairy  story.  These 
kinds  of  confusions  go  to  the  heart 
of  a child's  fantasies  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  world,  and  show  us 
sometliing  of  the  roots  of  our  own, 
adult  confusions.  It  is  a hinny,  light, 
daunting  and  shocking  image.  But 
then,  if  images  can't  be  shocking, 
there  would  be  tittle  point  to  them, 
or  indeed  to  art  at  all 
If  Rego  were  a novelist,  no  one 
would  balk  at  her  subject  matter. 
That  they  are  carefully  constructed 
tmageB  gives  them  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent kind  of  weight  and  power. 
Rego  illustintes  the  sexuality  of  chil- 
dren, the  infantilism  and  neediness 
of  middle-aged  men,  murderous 
thoughts,  dastardly  deeds,  un- 
actable fantasies,  but  does  so  with 
— another  taboo  word  — such 
charm,  that  we  hardly  blink. 


Pushing  and  shoving  to  get  into  Baryshnikov’s  shoes 

Judith  ■■ ai , 


Judith  Mackrell  on  the 

rise  of  the  Royal  Ballet's 
ra9ue,  'Teddy'  Kumakawa 


Twyla  Tharp  made  Push 
Barv*J?"  T°  ^ve  for  Mikhail 
»k°V  in  1976  11  « love 

Phertft  m ac  modern  'choreogra- 
greatest  classical 
Jwsos  of  the  century.  Barysh- 

STbeS°^S3  °Ut  of  lhe  Kir°V| 

and  when  T?fd  t0udanCe  prlncfes’  ' 
with  hlrfu  1 “P  began  working 
^raided  hta  technique' 

speedv  ni?nt  footworh.  fabulously 
Scjump°Uette8  “!d  hose,  aristo- 

htata^araC!fr  ^ created  for 

prince- it  warn 
cotnic  versir,UDkf  . 80  ' “tiravagant, 
-and ES-oflhe  off-stage  Misha 


Tetsitya  Teddy1  Kumakawa 


^1  off-centre  ba,ance 

Pate!  hU  225J-1;  made  him  synco- 


pate his  -rhrifcJL  Tue  nim  W*ico- 

3;ZjSJ2Wtu™.lhhl61feet 


it  torn  Ji  Pn‘,As  she  8 writ 

ItOnJSt  tato  Astaire”. 


eted  of  fnale  roled.  ^verynjari  who’s 
fancied  hiajump  aspires  to  dance 
this  outrageous  shdws^opper.  Yet  in 
the  piabt  20'yetfs  oijly  three  dr  four 
have  been' given  permission.' 

V. - 1 m 


ul'crosB]nn  ri,  "*~uo  Inro  Astaire  . 
toltu^s^Jhese  two  great  dance 

ei-A«.5^lca*?nd  foodern  — . 


j Tetsuya  Kumakawa  — Teddy'  to 
everyone  he'  dances  Wtn  — was 


but  when  he  saw  Push  he  sat  up  and . 
thought,  “I  want  to  do  that  some, 
day" . Baryshnikov  became  his  hero. 
He  says:  T absolutely  adored,  him, 
the  way  he  moved  and  the  life  he 
lived,"  and  he  remained  Kuma- 
kqwa’s  idol  hb  the  latter's  own  career 
advanced  towards  stardom.  In.  1989 
Kumakawa  joined  the  Royal  Ballet 
He  wqs  the  first  Japanese  dancer  to . 
be  signed  up,  and  almost  impi& 
fllafely  promoted  W dancing'  solo 
rolefc.  ‘Last, year,  when  Tharo  was  in 
town  creating  Mr  Worldly  Wise  for 
the  crimpany.  Kum^kawa  told  j)er' 
how  much  he'd  always  liked  Push,'. 
Tharp  took'  the'hipt.arij.  Kun}alWa 
filially  got  fo'make  his  debut  hi  the' 

' ballet lagtweek.  ' 

. . Offstage^'  Ku  toakawa’s  wug  is.  a,  ’ 

‘ study  ih  laty  fafatisriii  arid  he  gpnUy' 
Japs  awaydom^iUarion  if  Itbrcbmes . 
too  facing..  Onstage  'he  appears  to 
haye'noiiertek;  Kunfa)iawa!s  jumps' 

' 'lift  off' 'the  ‘ground  ,Wtli.theaccelera- 
tion  of  a jet  while'  his1  pirouettes  are ' 

• j-f:!-*.  1 i.i 1 


kawa  rehearse  IPs  clear,  how  natu- 
rally he  takes  to  the  choreography. 
He  spins  off  a string  of  turns  with 
his  fiead  cocked  raldslily  over  one 
shoulder,  his  jumps  slice  the  air,  his 
eyes  narrow,  his  hips  snake,  his  feet 
pounce  noiselessly  like  a boxer. 

But  though  the  movement  may: 
come  easily,  doesn't  Kumakawa  feel 
as.  If  he's,  steppipgjpto.  another, 
mpn  s shoes?  Tharp  apt.  only  ,jmade,. 
tile  M|ei  pq.^prysb^oy^  body 
^aqd  technique,  she;  alsp  fed  personal ; 
mannerisms  ,intp  foe  movement, 

; tike  the  distinctive  way;  fie  brushed 
.back  his  hafe,.  fyimakawa,  admits 
j.thst.jie’s  hqd.to.atop  watching  the 
, video  pfBafy^qiJcov  because  Tip’ 
^ngpot  to  ^ % him,",, jjut  says; 
> tiw  qqd  ift.notjpn  lssq<?  ^“Tiri 
, .really daqdng.for myself."  . 

Kiimal^ayra^dws  that  ty*  ow$s  a ‘ 


■ he  did  not  want  to  open  Long- 
ford Castle  to  the  public,  explained, 
‘They  would  make  it  smell.”  This 
*?  penultimate  programme  of  The 
? Aristocracy  (BBC2)  was  called  Let- 
ting In  The  Hoi  Polloi. 

This  series  has  a repertory  com- 
pany of  recurring  peers. ' Some 
could  use  the  money  (Lord  Wolse- 
ley).  some  could  use  the  publicity 
(Duke  of  Devonshire),  some  are 
bounders  of  a.sorbo  resilience  (do 
you  take  me  for  a fool?). 

The  man  who  first  let  down  the 
drawbridge  and  the  hoi  polloi  in  was 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  showing  a flair 
for  entertainment  which  would  have 
, made  Barnum  and  Bailey  dutch 
each  other,  whimpering.  He  was 
unfailingly  affable.  In  America  on  a 
will-the-real-duke-stand-up  quiz,  he 
was  asked  his  motto  and  replied, 
t quite  truthfully,  Che  sera  sera.  As 
that  was  a Doris  Day  hit  at  the  time, 
he  was  rejected  as  an  impostor. 

The  shoulder-shrugging  fatalism 
of  his  motto  was  quite  alien  to  him. 

It  was  fascinating  to  see  which 
peers,  under  the  assault  of  death  du- 
ties, retained  (he  predatory  genes 
which  won  the  title  in  the  first  place. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was 
forced  to  give  one  of  his  three  Rem- 
brandts Lo  tiie  nation  in  lieu  of  death 
duties.  The  one,  it  later  turned  out, 
that  was  only  School  of  Rembrandt. 

The  Marquess  of  Hartford,  a 
Woosterish  figure  with  butter- 
coloured  hair  and  a long  cigarette 
holder,  jumped  th  rough  flaming 
hoops  on  water  skis  to  amuse 
visitors.  A metaphor  of  what  many 
aristocrats  had  to  do. 

Meanwhile  James  Lee  Milne 
toured  the  stately  homes  for  the  Na- 
tional Trust  taking,  like  John  West, 
the  best.  And  leaving,  as  a byprod- 
uct; one  of  the  great  diaries.  Most  of 
his  hosts  were  exhllaratingly  eccen- 
tric. ‘Lady  Sybil  Grant  wore  on  or- 
ange bonnet  draped  with  an  orange 
scarf.  She  had  orange  hair  and  her 
lipB  are  the  vivideBt  orange  I have 
ever  beheld.  She  took  me  to  the  or- 
angery where  she  lives  ail  the  time." 
(Pastel  woolly  pullovers,  I notice, 
are  still  de  rigumr  with  the  better 
sortoflord.) 

. Half  the  charm  of  The  Wizard  of 
the  North  (BBC  J),  Omnibus’s 
appreciation  of.gir  Walter  Scott,  lay 
in  Patricia  and  Jean,  Scott’s  great, 
peat;  great  grand-daughters.  They 
.Uve.iq  his  hoy$e,  Abbotsford,  and 

put  flesh' oh  his  bones.  1 • 

"Lindy!  Lindy!  She  doesn't  really 
.tike  the  floor  in  here.  Perhaps  it’s  a 
. little  too  cold  for  her.”  A West  high- 
land terrier  gkittered  :into  the;  man 
bfe  hall.  You  saw  Llndy’s:  point  of  .. 
view.  Abbotsford,  fe.  mock  Castle,  ls: 
.not  what  you’d  call  homeiy.Tt  clanks 
i iwith  | armour, ■ bpttieakesi  /.thumb-  ' 

. scpewB  an  d swore]  8. ' . , . ,j  . , . 

Scoto, was  .crippled  by  poilo  ag:  ;a  „ 

. child.  'A  lIpOYlin  nf  lHankllil..  I-  L. - 


— *ted  one  of  the  most  cov- 


everyone  he  dances  wth  — was 
only  10  when  hie  first  Daryshf 
iilttovperformliig  PuShon  Japahese 
television'.  Hd’d  ' ‘ Started  ‘ efahee 
classes' life  vagufe  Way*  kid i 'Often  do 


‘sd  defiant  of. normal  rp^tipn,  they;, 
'provoke  .^'cch'ei'.frdr^'lhq  auqf- 

Aniia  1 # 1 


tlje  jjv^reptytyh??,.  he;  qlsb, 


oij  him.  .I^lly  appreciate  that, he 
" ‘ fore  qie.,  Jf  Mfaha. 


^id^c^r  befbre  ipe.,  ff  Misha 


.*  clVI£h  A uegrqe.of, disability  is  by tno 

thipg-fpr  ,ap  author.  All. 

Mhi$  romantic  energy  folded,  in.pn  lit- , 

,.sejf.  HeivLrtuaDy. invented  Scotland^ 
Hfe  merriest  wheeze  from  our  ■ 
pomt  pf.viqw,'^  was  to.  persuade  the  i 
i p jfectiy  eircufer.prificp  Regent  to 

Thq  , cqs(  ..  of  . . Abbotsford  ■ Jdlled 
:,hini.;.When  h(sipubljpher, failed,  he 
9af  dovfh  grimly;  to  write  his  way  out( 

1 1 ^ , nifljign.  ,debt.  :Patripia  half  t 

S5-sPL,hil,?  aWn*  toe 

stjll.  Half  thinks  he  sees  her.- 
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Poetic  justice 


Piers  Paul  Read 

AsK  ~ ~ ~ 

by  Blake  Morrison 

Grants  Books 245pp  El  4.99 

THE  horrors  unearthed  in 
Gloucester’s  Cromwell  Street 
have  not  erased  the  shock  of 
the  murder  of  four-year-old  James 
Bulger  In  1993:  it  remains,  writes 
Blake  Morrison,  “like  a watermark 
on  the  psyche,  a shadow  across  the 
heart*',  principally  because  the  mur- 
derers of  the  toddler  were  them- 
selves children,  Robert  Thompson 
and  Jon  Venables,  both  aged  10. 

Morrison,  a poet,  covered  their 
trial  in  Preston  for  a magazine  (we 
are  not  told  which)  and  now,  three- 
and-a-half  years  later,  publishes  his 
impression  of  the  trial  and  reflec- 
tions on  the  crime.  He  arrives  at  the 
Crown  Court  “expecting  an  answer 
to  die  question  everyone  wanted  an- 
swering; Why?",  but  finds  this  is  nei- 
ther asked  nor  answered.  The  only 
issues  before  the  court  are  whether 
Thompson  and  Venables  killed 
Jamie  Bulger,  and  whether,  if  they 
did,  they  knew  right  from  wrong. 

Disappointed  in  this  narrow  remit 
of  the  lawyers  and  expert  witnesses, 
Morrison  begins  to  wonder  "If  It’s 
worth  being  in  court  at  all".  Rather 
than  seek  an  answer  to  the  riddle  in 
the.  evidence,  he  turns  to  his  own 
memories  of  childhood  in  West 
Yorkshire,  and  to  his  own  role  as  d 
parent  in  South  London. 

To  admirers  of  his  earlier  work, 
When  Did  You  Last  See  Your  Fa- 
ther?, the  reminiscences  will  bring 
renewed  delight.  He  drives  across 
the  Pennines  to  visit  his  mother, 
now  in  a wheelchair.  He  opens  a 
wardrobe  door  and  is  assailed  by 
the  “old  familiar  smells:  mothballs 
and  mustiness  and  mother".  He 
remembers  how  he  would  climb  in 
"and  snoozle  down  among  the 
scents  from  her  furs  and  ballgowns*. 
Later,  he  recalls  another  cupboard 
where  lie  and  his  friends  molested  n 
drunk  14-year-old  girl.  With  an  un- 
relenting honesty,  Morrison  trawls 
his  past  and  present  for  clues  to  the 
10-year-olds'  crime.  “I  don't  think  we 
can  underatand  these  boyfc  and 
what  they  did  unless  we  look  within, 
at  our  own  lives." 

:This  method  'hits  its-'  short- 
comings. From  the  start  it  seems 
improbable  that  the  sou  of  middle- 
class  doctors  will  hnve  much  in 
common  with  the  two  urchins  from 
broken  homes.  As  a result,  one  gets 
the  impression  at  times  that  the 
author  is  more  interested  in  himself 


than  in  his  subjects  — about  whom 
he  can  find,  in  reality,  little  to  say. 

There  was  a suspicion,  never 
proved,  that  Janies  Bulger  may  have 
been  die  victim  of  some  kind  of  sex- 
ual assault.  Tills  lends  Morrison  to 
muse  upon  liis  own  feelings  for  his 
children.  Ts  a father  allowed  to  miss 
his  children  physically ? Should  I feel 
guilty  if  I do?"  He  teases  the  reader 
by  opening  a chapter  with  what  at 
first  seems  to  be  a seduction,  later 
to  reveal  that  he  is  describing 
putting  his  daughter  to  bed.  "A  child 
in  my  lap.  being  read  to,  and  I find 
myself  erect.  Love  of  children.  It's 
not  supposed  to  be  to  do  with  sex.  It 
isn't  to  do  with  sex.  I have  no  desire 
to  have  sex  with  my  child,  with  any 
child,  but  this  feeling  is  something 
like  desire." 

Honest,  perhaps,  but  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  Why?  Morrison 
thinks  with  great  precision  about 
himself  but,  when  it  comes  to  his 
hunt  for  a credible  motive  for  the 
hoys’  crime,  hopes  to  hit  his  quarry 
with  a scatter-gun  technique.  Some 
of  the  pellets  hit  their  mark.  He 
recognises  that  stepchildren  are  a 
particular  target  for  molestation, 
and  that  abortion  has  lowered  the 
whole  nation's  respect  for  life.  "A 
murdered  foetus:  not  to  be  equated 
with  a murdered  child.  And  yet,  and 
yet."  Most  accurate,  in  my  view,  is 
the  hypothesis  that  James  Bulger 
was  the  victim  of  Robert  Thomp- 
son’s sibling  loathing  for  his  re- 
cently born  half-brother. 

"If  I'd  wanted  to  kill  a btiby,” 
Robert  said  to  the  police,  “I'd  kill  my 
own,  wouldn't  I?”  No,  because  his 
only  sense  of  belonging  was  to  his 
dreadful  family,  his  dan. 

Morrison  might  have  made  more 
of  this,  but  it  remains  just  one  | 
I among  many  conjectures.  “Fathers 
or  lack  of  fathers.  A factor  in  the 
Bulger  case,  another  Why."  In  fact, 
a,  major  Wherefore.  But  Morrison 
nb  s6oner  touches  on  psychological 
or  social  factors  that,  if  treated  in 
depth;  might  provide  an  answer, 
than  he  takes  us  back  to  his  own 
childhood  in  Yorkshire  or  down  to 
Ills  home  in  London.  “The  trial  has 
. , . failed  to  give  us  Why,"  he  writes. 
"The  Sun  mid  the  Star  ami  the  Mir- 
■ ror  will  hnve  to  do  the  job  instead." 

: It  is  this  resignation  that  will  dis- 
appoint the  reader:  the  hope  upon 
opening  As  If  is  precisely  thnL  the 
poet  would  solve  a riddle.  But  sensi- 
bility, which  Morrison  has  in  abun- 
dance, is  no  substitute  for  wisdom. 
Indeed,  there  are  times  when  it 
seems  Rn  actual  impediment  to  un- 
derstanding. His  images  are  fine  but 


In  memorials  . . . James  Bulger’s  funeral  photograph;  Chris thomond 


somehow  too  fine.  The  high-pitched 
desperation  in  Jon  Veuables's  voice 
on  die  tape  played  in  court  is  "like  a 
mother  lapwing  whose  cries  and 
ntock-tiimbles  are  meant  to  lead  in- 
truders from  the  nest". 

It  is  the  same  with  his  style:  beau- 
tifully modulated,  with  fresh  images, 
at  times  employing  a 9trenm-of- 
consciousriess  technique,  and  so 
poetic  that  involuntarily  the  reader , 
make^  verse  of  the  prose. 

'■  At  Euston  I catch  the  train  bgck  ' 
north,  \ 

not  sure  jf  it 's  sagging  to  be  Hi 
Preston, 

or  sagging  to  come  home. 

No  escape  from  children  either  way. 

Two  are  there  in  court  alt  day, 

and  at  night  Ifivt  about  my  own. 

There  is  no  harm  In  that:  one  is 
lulled  by  the  rhythms;  until  one  sus- 
pects that  meaning  is  sometimes 
distorted  for  a fine  phrase.  "The 


future  won’t  forgive  us  for  this  — 
won't  forgive  us  our  lack  of  forgive- 
ness. Tile  future  will  think  us  child- 
ish for  how  we  thought  about 
children.”  This  sounds  fine  but  is  it 
true?  Given  the  scrupulosity  of  the 
recent  Children's  Act,  it  is  fatuous  to 
suggest  that  we  think  childishly 
about  children.  For  want  of  any 
other  culprit,  he  turns  on  the  legal 
establishment,  saying  llint  the  trial 
was  only  staged  to  placate  public 
opinion,  and  that  “it  was  wicked  to 
.haw*  pnVaded  the  (boys],  for  nearly 
a pioiilli,  in  an  adult  court , . 

He  may  be  right  on  this  narrow 
question,  but  his  mm]  Mission  for  the 
two  young  murderers  does  not 
make  up  for  his  lack  of  understand- 
ing. Without  doubt,  Morrison  Is  n 
fine  writer,  but  hi*  answers  no  ques- 
tions and  suggests  no  solutions. 

This  book  is  available  at  a special 
discount  price  of  El  1 .99  from 
BooksOTbe  Guardian  Weekly 
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Paperbacks 

Nicholas  Lezard 

On  tha  Origins  of  War,  by 
Donald  Kagan  (Pimlico,  £15) 

AS  WE  all  know,  we  live  in  a time 
of  unparalleled  prosperity,  on 
the  threshold  of  n civilisation  char- 
acterised by  perpetual  peace  and 
progress.  So  why  should  we  need  a 
book  telling  us  about  the  origins  of 
war?  As  a historical  curio?  Ah,  but 
no.  For  the  conditions  outlined 
above,  as  Kagan  reminds  us,  were 
exactly  the  same  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  War  and 
the  first  world  war.  And  anyway, 
there  are  plenty  of  smaller  wars 
going  on  at  the  moment,  to  keep  our 
hands  in;  there  always  have  been. 
“In  1968,"  writes  Kagan,  “Will  and 
Ariel  Durant  calculated  that  there 
had  been  only  268  years  free  of  war 
in  die  previous  3,421."  So  here  are 
the  origins  of  wars  — along  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  It  has  an  almost  chilling  unity 
of  tone  and  purpose,  and  his  insights 
and  observations  seem  unarguable. 

Torture,  by  Edward  Peters 
(University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  £15.95) 


Ml',  / am  a happy  camper  this 
week.  Here's  another  book  to 
make  you  glad  to  be  a member  of 
the  human  race.  Even  belter,  this  is 
the  “expanded  edition"  (as  it  cheer- 
ily announces  on  the  front  cover)  of 
a book  first  published  in  1985.  Its 
expansion  is  not,  you  will  have  gath- 
ered, a (unction  of  our  abandonment 
of  torture  as  judicial  practice.  Any- 
way, a cold  legal  history  of  torture, 
considerably  enlightening.  Funny,  I 
carried  this  book  prominently  on  a \ 
crowded  train  and  had  no  trouble 
finding  a scat. 


Normal  Service  Won't  Be 
Resumed,  by  Robyn  Williams 
(Allen  & Unwin,  £7.99) 


WM WILLIAMS,  late  of  the  Aus- 
Ir  If  tralian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion, lias  written  a book  Jnmeirting 
the  decline  of  public  service  brono- 
en sling.  So  what?  Well,  lie  used  to 
work  ill  lilt;  BBC  and  devotes  a long 
and  fascinating  chapter  lo  the  piw 
It -ins  it  faces,  and  will  face.  (When 
I lie  aftershocks  of  BBC  upheavals 
are  fell  on  the  oilier  side  of  the 
world,  then  you  know  something^ 
wrung.)  Writes  pugnaciously  und 
knows  his  unions.  Therefore  deliv- 
ers an  achingly  depressing  Pr°- 


Fawning  over  a feudal  leftover 


Natasha  Walter 

Princess  Margaret:  A Biography 
by  Theo  Aronson 
MjchaalO'Mara336pp  £16.99  • 

Britannia  airlines  recently 
withdrew  its  royal  service,  say- 
ing that  die  word  royal  “no  longer 
has  any  positive  connections1'.  De- 
spite recent  royal  antics.  In  many 
ways  Princess  Margaret  is  the  best 
example  of  the  failings  of  the  mod- 
ern royal  family. 

It  is  not  just  that  they  are  a drain 
on  the  state,  a pointless  leftover  of 
feudal  society.  It  is  also  that  they 
laok  taste,  grace  find  interest  Let  us 
not  forget  that  Private  Eye  started 
calling  the  Queen  Brenda  and 
Princess  Margaret1  Yvonne  long  be- 
fore Diana  had  ■ thrown  herself 


downstairs.  Another  term  of  endear- 
ment,  Priceless  Margarine,  was  ap- 
parently coined  by  John  Lennon, 
and  suits  her  even  better. 

Although  no  recent  royal  has 
been  as  keen  to  hold  on  to  his  or  her 
flimsy  status  as  Priceless  Mar- 
garine, the  real  snobs  could  not' 
stand  her.  Nancy  Mitford,  with  her 
sharp  eye  and  sharp  tongue,  took 
her  apart  in  1959:  “She  looked  like  a 
huge  ball  of  for  on  two  well-devel- 
oped legs.  Shortest  dress  I ever  saw 
— a Frenchman  said  it  begins  so 
low  and  ends  so  soon.  In  fact  the 
whole  appearance  was  excessively 
common.” 

Theo  Aronson  tells  us  that  Mar- 
garine  broke  through  the  philistin- 
ism of  the  1 royal  family,  its 
dowdiness  and  its  lack  of  glamour, 
by  being1  “sophisticated”,  "outre”, 


and  "cultured".  But  what,  quite,  did 
her  culture  and  glamour  consist  of?. 
Going  to  musicals:  she  saw  Kismet 
five  times;  hanging  out  with  the  sun- 
burnt Eurotrash  an  Mustique,  and, 
after  her  brief  burst  of  butterfly 
beauty  In  her  early  20's,  sticking 
firmly  to  the  least  flattering  colours 
and  garments  that  she  could  find. 
“Looking  splendid  in  green,"  runs 
the  caption  to  one'photograph  here, 
in  which  poor  Margarine  is  seen 
with  turquoise  feathers  sprouting 
from  her  head,  a puff-sleeved 
turquoise  jacket  and  a large-collared 
shirt  swirled  in  pink  and  cobalt  and 
aqua. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  is  not 
already  known;  she  loved  and  she 
jost;  she  loved  and  lost  again;  she 
drank  gin  and  tonic  in  the  morning, 
she  drank  whisky  at  night,  she 


opened  hospitals,  she  was  rude  to 
her  betters. 

Hie  best  anecdote  in  this  volume 
comes  from  Michael  Holroyd.  He 
had  heard,  apparently,  about  her 
loVe  of  mimicking  the  Goon  charac- 
ter Bluebottle.  So,  at  a lunch  party, 
he  “dutifully  screamed  with  laugh- 
ter, and  even  banged  the  table  in  ad- 
miration, on  hearing  what  he  took  to 
be  his  hostess’s  Bluebottle  imper- 
sonation. Unfortunately,  the 
princess  had  been  speaking  in  her 
normal  voice." 

Apart  from  such  moments  of  fun, 
this  is  a bad  book.  Theo  Aronson  is 
hardly  a great  stylist  or  an  impres: 
sive  researcher.  A mixture  of  bitchi- 
ness mid  fawning  characterises  his 
prose,  as  it  characterises  most  popu- 
lar coverage  of  the  royal  family,  How , 
long,  we  groan,  how  long,  can  the 
royal  family  ,be  propped  up  by  the. 
snouts  of  these,  biographers,  photo- 
graphers and  royal  correspondents? 


between  men  and  women.  So  we 
have  not  just  the  dilemma  ottne 
title,  but  the  answers  to  such  new 
dering  questions  as:  Why  do  some 
men,  “instead  of  going  to  S®1 8 ^ 5 
of  tea  ...  go  to  get  a cup  of  tea  m 
say  Tm  going  to  get  a cup  of  tea  ■ 
And  why  do  some  P«>Ple,^„ 
tently  cheat  on  Tube  fares?  I ” ^ 
unresolved  castration  anxieties  — 
I'm  amazed  you  even  had  to  asKJ  - 1 
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Philosopher  king 


John  Grlgg 

Nehru:  A Tryst  with  Destiny 
by  Stanley  Wolpert 
Oxford  558pp  E26 

M T MIDNIGHT  on  14-15  Au- 
gust  1947,  India  became  in- 
dependent,  and  in  a famous 
address  the  country’s  first  prime 
minister,  Jawaliarlal  Nehru,  said: 
“Long  years  ago  we  made  n tryst 
with  destiny,  and  now  the  time 
comes  when  we  shall  redeem  our 
pledge,  not  wholly  or  in  full  mea- 
sure, but  very  substantially."  Tile 
qualifying  words  referred  to  the 
tragic  fact  that  independence  was 
obtained  only  at  the  price  of  parti- 
tion, made  more  tragic  still  by  com- 
munal upheaval  and  bloodshed  on  a 
vast  scale.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who 
was  never  reconciled  to  partition,  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  ceremony, 
though  many  flowery  tributes  were 
paid  to  him  as  "father  of  the  nation". 

In  his  study  of  Nehru,  the  distin- 
guished American  scholar  Stanley 
Wolpert  (professor  of  Indian  history 
at  UCLA)  has,  like  the  subject, 
achieved  his  objective  not  wholly  or 
in  full  measure,  and  in  a sense  even 
less  substantially.  Twenty-seven  of 
the  book’s  32  chapters  are  devoted 
U)  the  years  when  Nehru  was  a 
nationalist  leader  before  indepen- 
dence, leaving  only  five  chapters  for 
a perfunctory  account  of  his  long 


Nehru:  ‘I'm  the  Inst  Englishman 
fa  rule  India’ 

iSf-fcwn  1947  until  his  death  in 
_ fls  leader  of  Hie  untiou  am  I 
s'ar  figure  on  the  world  singe. 
-iJJ^'erthejess,  nny  book  about 
n,Ch  ?, “adnaling  man,  by  nu  nu- 
faorof  Wolperf8  erudition,  fa  bound 
be  worth  reading,  and  in  this  case 
ere  is  the  other  advantage  that  lie 
R previously  written  a life  of 
AJmnah,  founder  of  Pakistan. 
Bjepersoiial  antagonism  that  de- 
pea  between  the  two  was  disas- 
gjsfor  die  cause  of  a united  India. 
weS  Weaternisetl-  and  both 
But  in  h o? .!?  ***  Bar  *n  London. 
towArrtbQthiif 6 dominant  drwe  was 

otl?  Jitinah  - 13  years 

live  in  llanT^j!1ru  — was  already  ac- 
before^q^T  Iiati?nal  movement 

SikJS4,  ? a time  when  his 

comnaHh|hiP  .°[Con«res8  was  quite 
S»  Wllh  mertbershiP  of  the 

Pacfof  lgmfhp  S,„thkdr,.Lucknow 
in  demai-  016  bodies  joined 
landing  self-government  for 
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India,  while  Congress  accepted  the 
principle  of  separate  electorates  and 
weightage  for  minorities,  which  was 
to  become  a bone  of  contention 
later.  Gandhi  started  the  process  of 
estrangement,  unwillingly  but  inex- 
orably, by  turning  Congress  into  a 
mass  organisation,  which  the  Elitist 
Jmnali  could  not  stomach.  In  1920 
religion  and  communalism  were  not 
divisive  factors. 

Unfortunately,  other  things  came 
between  them.  Nehru  held  very  left- 
wing  views.  He  was  also  a true  de- 
mocrat, convinced  that  independent 
India  should,  like  Congress,  be  all- 
embracing.  To  Jinnah,  Islam  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a culture  and  power 
base;  yet  he  understood,  as  Nehru 
did  not,  the  latent  force  of  religious 
passion  in  India.  When  he  and  his 
League  were  spurned  by  Congress, 
in  a triumph alist  mood  after  the 
1937  elections,  he  appealed  to  Mus- 
lim fears  with  devastating  effect. 
Nehru  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  un- 
derrating his  ambition  no  less  than 
the  intensity  of  feeling  tliat  he  was 
able  to  exploit 

Wolpert  is  excellent  on  the  poli- 
tics of  the  period,  and  shows  well 
how  Nehru's  political  opinions 
evolved.  His  quintessential  English- 
ness  is  rightly  stressed.  Brought  up 
in  one  of  the  most  Anglophile  homes 
in  India,  he  was  sent  to  Harrow  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  nml 
then  lingered  on  in  England  before 
returning,  after  seven  years'  ab- 
sence, to  his  native  land.  Tm  the 
Iasi  Englishman  to  rule  India."  he 
told  J K Galbraith  •—  a juke,  nu 
doubt,  but  kidding  on  the  level. 

His  attitude  lo  Winsiun  Churchill 
is  a revelation  in  the  book.  It  was  al- 
ready known  that  the  two  great 
Harrovian  prime  ministers  of  the 
century  got  on  well  in  (he  1950s.  but 
Wolpert  shows  that  Nehru  admired 
Churchill  much  earlier,  despite  his 
being  the  arch-enemy  of  Indian 
nationalism. 

The  book  would  be  half  the 
length  it  is  but  for  Llie  author's  ex- 
tensive quotation  from  Nehru's  Au- 
tobiography, from  his  prison  diaries, 
and  from  letters  to  relations  and  as- 
sociates. On  the  strength  of  Nehru's 
comment,  nfter  reading  The  Seven 
Pillars  Of  Wisdom,  that  he  saw 
sonic  similarities  between  himself 
and  T K Lawrence,  but  more  differ- 
ences, Wolpert  remarks  that  “when- 
ever he  lifted  the  veil  that  hid  his 
true  nature  — his  deepest  secret 
self  whose  continued  existence 
terrified  him  — he  hastened  to  deny 
whatever  he  saw,  closing  his  eyes  to 
that  most  painful  truth." 

The  implication  is  that  Nehru  was 
a closet  homosexual.  This  is  improb- 
able. What  we  know  of  him  suggests 
that  there  may  well  have  been  a 
homosexual  streak  in  his  nature,  but 
that  his  inclinations  were  primarily 
heterosexual.  Indeed,  the  affairs  in 
his  life  about  which  Wolpert  is 
explicit  were  all  with  women  — for 
instance,  Padmqja  Naidu,  Bharatl 
Sarabhai,  Clare  Booth  Luce  and 
Edwlna  Mountbatten. 

Nehru  had  many  faults  and  made 
many  mistakes,  both  personal  and 
political.  Yet  he  gave  magnificent  ser- 
vice to  India  and  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy in  the  world;  and  he  wrote  with 
a candour  and  charm  that  few,  if  any, 
of  history's  great  men  of  action  have 
matched.  Wolpert  has  contributed 
to  our  understanding  of  him,  above 
all  by  quoting  his  own  words  in 
such  abundance. 


This  book  Is  available  at  the 
speefal  discount  price  of  £20 
from  Books@The  Guardian  Weekly 





Better  red  than  deed?  . . . America’s  new  dream  Is  to  build  a space  colony  on  Mars  ' scinjCEPHorouSFWR, 

One  day  all  this  could  be  yours 


Eric  Korn 

The  Case  for  Mars:  The  Plan  to  Settle 
the  RedPlBnet  and  Why  We  Must 
by  Robert  Zubrin 
(with  Richard  Wagner) 

Simon  and  Schuster  328pp  C 1 5.99 

/N  A RARE  moment  of  enthusi- 
asm, George  Bush  called  in  1989 
for  a Space  Exploration  Initiative. 
Nnsa  sketched  space  stations  and 
shuttles,  moon-rockets  assembled 
chunk  by  rendezvousing  chunk  in 
orbit,  a mouii  base  for  construction 
and  launch  of  interplanetary  craft  to 
parking  orbit  round  Mars;  then  a 
quick  toe-in-lhe-sand  for  mankind, 
and  home  again,  flag  left  waving  in 
diisr  storm;  lots  of  daring  new  tech- 
nology that  could  not  be  tested  be- 
fore it  was  tried.  The  price:  around 
$450  billion,  not  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  arms  salesmen,  bin 
enough  to  give  Congress  a shock. 

Robert  Zubrin,  a nuts-and-bolts 
engineer  and  consequently  a wild 
idealist,  had  a better  proposal,  and 
has  been  elaborating  and  propagat- 
ing "Mars  Direct"  ever  since.  Using 
cheap  C-reg  rockets  and  available 
technology,  he  has  detailed  plans 
and  a budget  for  a scheme  costing  a 
measly  $30  billion,  which  would 
carry  a crew  of  four  to  Mars  with  no 
orbital  or  lunar  hanging  about;  give 
them  decent  quarters,  a range  of  ex- 
ploring vehicles  and  18  months  to 
run,  balloon,  dig  and  photograph; 
and  best  of  all,  proride  a folly  fu- 
elled return  ship  ready  and  waiting. 

The  trick  Is  to  manufacture  foe! 
on  Mars.  The  atmosphere,  less  than 
a hundredth  as  dense  as  Earth's  and 
mostly  COi,  is  poor  stuff  for  lungs 
but  adequate  for  producing  propel- 
lant. Launch  a rocket  with  six  tons 
of  hydrogen,  some  simple  machin- 
ery, and  the  Earth  Return  Vehicle: 
don’t  leave  the  Cape  until  it  signals  a 
fall  tank  of  methane-and-oxygen, 
Most  of  the  chemical  technology  in- 
volved was  old  hat  when  gaso- 
meters walked  the  earth:  with  a bit 
of  electrolysis  thrown  in,  you  can 
get  the  balance  right  (“optimise  the 
reactant-ratio"  In  space-talk)  and  get 
water  and  carbon  monoxide  as' use- 
ful byproducts; 

Only  then  does  the  manned  mis- 
sion set  off , carrying  the  habitation 
module  (“the  hab")  and  crew:  two 
engineers  anil  two  biogepehemlsts 
— no  pilots,  padres  or  painters. 
Zubrin  tells  the  story  of  Mars  explo- 
ration up  to  mid  beyond  the  present, 
with  skill,  pkssion,  and  no  sense  of 
fair  play.  Nasa's  projected  big  Space- 
craft is  regularly  called  Battleship 
Galactic*.  Zubrin  only  grudgingly 
accepts  that  there  might  be  public 
disapproval  of  '.his  pet.  NTMF 
(Nuclear,  rocket  using.  Indigenous 


Martian  Fuel),  which  involves 
chucking  a nuclear  power  plant  at 
the  planet. 

Zubrin's  (or  Zubrin-Wagner's) 
writing  is  sometimes  flat,  and  worse 
when  flowery,  but  he  can  be  lively 
about  temperament  clashes  with 
colleagues:  Tm  an  optimist;  he's  a 
pessimist.  I'm  a romantic;  lie’s  an 
existentialist.  My  favourite  movie  is 
Casablanca;  his  Brazil." 

It  can  be.  must  be  done  fast:  if 
JFK  had  set  1980,  not  1970.  as  the 
target,  the  moon  landing  wouldn't 
have  happened.  And  an  affordable 
steerage-class  passage  is  essential  if 
"Mars  is  ever  to  benefit  from  the  dy- 
namic energy  of  large  numbers  of 
immigrants  motivated  by  personal 
choice,  seeking  to  make  their  mark 
in  a new  world".  It  was  the  Frontier 
that  made  America  great,  and  the 
end  of  it  lias  caused  xenophobia  and 
all  our  social  ills.  So  light  out  for  the 
territory!  Go  Mars,  young  person! 

A new  New  World  is  Zubrin's  aim: 
from  expedition  to  base,  from  base 
to  colony,  from  colony  to  Republic. 
From  habs  and  spacesuits  lo  shirt- 
sleeve geodesic  domes  with  work- 
shops and  kitchen  gardens.  Live  off 
the  land:  use  solar  or  geothermal 
power,  make  plastics  from  atmos- 
pheric COa.  bricks  ami  glass  from 
the  red  sands,  mine  the  poles  for 
water,  manufacture  atmosphere. 
With  temperature  rising,  soil  form- 
ing, atmosphere  growing  denser 
and  richer  in  oxygen,  greenhouse 
effect  developing  and  at  some  unde 
formfeed  point  becoming  self-sus- 
taining, the  place  Is  on  the  way  to 
being  "terraformed”:  juat  like  home, 
with  lots  of  apace  for  pollution. 


And  the  economics?  Prospect  for 
minerals  in  the  asteroid  belt. 
Extract  deuterium,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  heavy  water,  five  times  more 
abundant  on  Mars  than  on  Earth. 
Finally  there's  real  estate:  “at  an 
average  value  of  $10  per  acre,  Mara 
could  be  worth  $358  billion."  Fron- 
tier ingenuity  will  provide  ex- 
portable ideas,  and  the  building  of 
domes  for  immigrants  would  be- 
come “a  major  source  of  income  for 
the  colony". 

This  is  the  economics  of  Albanian 
pyramid  selling,  mid  made  me 
dubious  about  all  Zubrin's  calcula- 
tions. He's  all  for  self-suppori,  but 
there's  nr»  urgent  need  for  ecology 
in  a boundless  universe.  Cunse- 
quently.  we  can  go  on  biggering  and 
biggering  and  buggering  up  the 
solar  system  and  then  011  to  the 
stars. 

Personally,  I yearn  for  those  first 
on-the-spot  photographs  and  sam- 
ples as  I yearned  over  pictures  of 
Angkor  Wat  in  the  Children's 
Encyclopaedia,  but  the  imperial 
dream  to  be  the  first  to  conquer 
Mars  seems  as  irrelevant  as  a 
gourmet  cookbook  in  a famine. 

Yet  the  British,  distributing  £10 
million  or  £20  million  every  week  nt 
the  whim  of  a millennial  finger, 
have  no  call  to  mock  large  ideas.  If 
we  were  in  the  race,  we'd  be  giving 
prizes  for  heroic  failures,  especially 
if  they  had  to  be  expensively  res- 
cued. The  Virgin  Mars  rocket  nose- 
down  In  tlie  Bahamas,  Sir  A!  so  Ran 
knocked  out  by  space-belly  15  miles 
up,  lone  cosmoyachtsmen  upended 
just  beyond  the  moon. 

How  we  would  cheer! 
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30  LEISURE 


Hunter  of  the  deep 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


Mark  Cooker 


■ M WHEN  it  comes  to  an 
l/l#  English  name  for  Orcintts 
W W orca  ll  is  truly  Hobson's 
choice.  While  one  can  understand 
people  rejecting  killer  whale  on  the 
grounds  that  it's  outdated  and 
morally  incriminating,  the  alterna- 
tive isn’t  much  better.  Orta  derives 
from  a Latin  word  meaning  "inhabi- 
tant of  the  underworld"  or  "demon", 
and  in  early  English  it  described  “a 
devouring  monster". 

But  perhaps  we  should  also 
accept  diat  such  names  are  unavoid- 
able. After  all.  orcas  take  prey  up  to 
the  size  of  the  great  baleen  whales. 
There  are  even  stories  of  them  co- 
operating with  whaling  vessels, 
helping  to  herd  a group  of  hump- 
backs and  then  ripping  out  the  vic- 
tims’ one-tonne  tongues  as  payment 
for  their  services. 

Just  to  prove  they  are  at  the  top  of 
the  food  chain  they  even  eat  their 
largest  land-based  rival,  the  polar 
bear,  one  orca  sometimes  lipping  an 
iceberg  so  that  the  bear  tumbles 
helplessly  towards  the  jaws  of  an 
awaiting  second.  Almost  everything 
else  in  the  marine  environment, 
right  down  to  small  fish,  can  be 
added  to  an  orca’s  menu. 

It’s  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
_oii  the  occasions  [ have  seen  them 
— "arSea  Lion  Island  in  the  Falk- 
lands  — their  -appearance — lms- 
crcnted  an  atmosphere  of  total 
panic.  Gulls  and  terns  rise  above  the 
whales*  wake  in  n swirl  of  anxiety, 
while  the  breeding  penguins  lor- 
pedo  for  shore,  often  porpoising 
clear  of  the  seu  in  sheer  panic.  A 
more  amusing  reaction  is  that  of  the 
fightless  steamer  ducks,  which  are 
endemic  10  this  south  Atlantic  archi- 
pelago. Almost  in  defiance  of  their 
name,  these  heavy  ducks  hummer 
furiously  with  their  useless  wings 
and  if  they  don’t  quite  fly,  then  nt 
least  they  manage  to  run  across  the 
water  to  safely. 

No  human  observer  can  remain 
immune  to  such  drama,  especially  if, 
as  we  did,  you  rise  above  a shallow 
sand  ridge  to  find  a bull  orca  only 


metres  offshore.  This  male  was  part 
of  a family  group  that  regularly 
patrols  Sea  lion  Island  in  search  of 
the  elephant  seals  and  seal  lions 
breeding  on  its  beaches.  He  swam  in 
close,  parallel  to  an  inshore  hem  of 
swaying  kelp,  his  colossal  black 
dorsal  fin  rising  two  metres  out  tl\e 
water. 

THE  WHALE  surfaced  a dozen 
times  and  before  vanishing 
around  a distant  headland 
gave  us  the  briefest  glimpse  of  his 
hunting  prowess.  Three  unsuspect- 
ing penguins  had  surfaced 
momentarily  then  vanished  in 
recognition  of  their  imminent  peril. 
As  they  did  so,  the  orca  submerged 
in  apparent  pursuit,  which  involved 
u 00-degree  change  of  direction. 
For  that  five-tonne  body  to  make 
such  an  adjustment  of  angle  and 
momentum  had  involved  the  most 
colossnl  muscular  effort.  Yet  nt  the 
surface  all  we  could  detect  was  n 


ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOBDAY 

BhaUow  sideways  dip  in  the  fin  and 
a brief  eddy  at  the  whale's  shoulder. 

Later  this  sighting  was  made  to 
seem  rather  paltry  as  locals  recalled 
orcas  at  the  very  same  spot,  tearing 
into  the  beach  at  high  speed,  grab- 
bing penguins  off  dry  land  and  then 
tossing  them  in  the  air  like  bean 
bags.  Tliis  is  the  kind  of  image  to 
evoke  the  world’s  ultimate  predator. 

Curiously,  however,  there  is  one 
striking  omission  from  the  orca’s 
list  of  species  it  preys  upon,  many 
authors  insisting  that  there  are  no 
authenticated  records  of  them 
Inking  humans  without  provocation. 
Some  observers  find  comfort  in  this 
— a sort  of  fellowship  between  the 
planc-L’s  two  biggest  brains,  human 
and  cetacean.  But  since  wc  have  the 
blood  of  many  millions  of  whales  on 
our  hands,  (he  notion  of  nuiliinl 
respect  surely  demeans  the  oren’s 
intelligence,  and  I prefer  another 
possibility.  The  orcas  know  we  taste 
rotten.  . . 


A /IIC HA  EL  ADAMS  bounced 
I VI  back  from  u poor  Hustings 
when  he  (lefented  the  Chilean 
champion  Ivan  Morovic  4 ‘A- 1 'L 
in  a challenge  match  at  Santiago. 
Adams's  start  of  0/3  at  Hustings 
was  blamed  on  the  flu  bug  which 
made  its  annual  visit  to  the 
congress,  but  the  England  No  2 
sold  later  that  he  only  became  ill 
after  his  three  defeats. 

Psychosomatic?  Perhaps,  but 
Adams  did  use  one  of  the 
traditional  remedies  for  a bad 
run  by  switching  from  his  usual 
Caro-Kann  to  an  offbeat  defence 
to  the  Ruy  Lopez. 

He  scored  in  09  moves 
against  the  No  2 seed  at 
Hastings,  then  much  faster  in 
his  final  game  with  Morovic.  If 
Black's  active  system  in  this 
game  becomes  solid  fashion, 
then  opening  theory  will  be 
revolutionised. 

Morovic  v Adams,  6th  game 

1  e4  e5  2 Nf3  Nc6  3 Bb5  a6  4 
Ba4  NfB  5 0-0  b5  6 Bb3  Bc5  7 
c3  If  White  plays  a quiet  move,  then 
Black’s  c5  bishop  is  well  placed 
outside  the  central  pawn  chain.  7 
Nxe5(Nxe5  8 d4)  is  critical. 

d6  8 d4  Bb6  9 h3  Bh7  10 
Rel  0-0  11  Be3  White  avoids 
the  more  testing  plan  11  Bg5  h6  113 
Bh4  g5  13  Nxg5.  Adams  has 
judged  the  occasion  well,  with  the 
whitc  player  demoralised  by  losing 
the  match. 

Na5  12  Bc2  Nc4  13  Bel  d5! 
14  b3  dxe4  15  Nxe6  Nxe5  16 
dxe5  Nd7  17  Bf4  Qh4!  18  g3  If 
18  Bg3  Qxg3  or  18  Qxd7  Qxfi*. 
Qxh3  19  Bxe4  Bxe4  20  Rxe-1 
Nc5  2 1 Rc2  Rad8  22  Resigns. 
Apparently  premature,  but  justified 
by  213  Rd2  Nc4  23  KxclH  B xfe  mak- 
er 22  Nd2  N(I3  23  Be3  Nxcfi  24 
Bxbti  Nf3+! 

Christman  chess:  Almost 
everybody  got  the  lust  three,  but 
A:  1 i*5xh6  on  pussnnt  defeated 
mnny  solvers.  Black's  only 
legally  possible  Inst  move  was 
b7-l>5,  setting  up  the  cp  cap- 


ture. 1 d7?  fails  to  Bd6  2 d8Q+ 
Bh8.  B:  l Qg5  C:  1 Bxn2  D:  1 
Nc3. 

'Iliis  fuur-in-ono  problem  is 
among  more  tiian  200  classics 
in  Complete  Mansfield  1911-30 
by  Burry  Burnes,  available  at 
£8  from  BCPS,  Moor  Lane, 
Brightstouc,  Isle  of  Wight  P030 
4DL,  UK. 

There  were  330  entries,  of 
which  176  were  correct. 

J J Ward,  Spiddnl,  Co  Galway, 
Ireland,  wins  £50  and  a London 
chess  set  from  Tournament 
Chess  Supplies;  G Whitehead, 
Weslwoodside,  Doncaster,  £30 
and  a London  set;  I Rensltaw, 
Penryn,  Cornwall,  £20  and  a 
London  set. 

All  entrants  will  be  sent  a free 
copy  of  the  British  Chess 
Magazine. 

No  2460 


Karpov  v 1 ’etrnsiaii,  Tilburfl  I 
1 982 . Will  to  li  > move;  how  did  , 
he  continue,  and  why  did  Kfltrxn ■ 
judge  that  White  stands  better? 
This  unusual  puzzle  tests  your  . 
strategic  judgment:  White  lias  ; 
five  favourable  elements  or  1 
themes  in  the  position,  and  for  • 
full  solution  eredll  you  need  lo  | 
define  all  five  as  well  as  workout 
Karpov's  next  two  turns  which 
clarified  his  advantage. 

I 

No  2459:  l . . . Ka3+!  2 Kb4l2 
Khti  Ra2  and  Hgf  wins)  Ra7 
wins  after  3 1M8  Rd7  or  3 Rxd- 
Hxe7  *1  bti  Kg6. 


Quick  crossword  no.  354 


Across 

t Double ' 
entendre  (9) 

8 Discover  (4) 

9 Geographical 
dictionary  (9) 

10  Summit  (4) 

13  Snow- leopard  — ■ 
weight  (5) 

15  Slatted  ventilation 
— lev  Paris 
museum?  (6) 

16  Village  — play  (6) 

17  Varied  collection 

• — worn  by  a ( 1 

- lester  (6) , 

19  Standing  (6) 

20  Come  lo  — a 
stretch  of  river  (5) 

21  Naked  (4) 

24  Rough — 
guerrilla  (9) 

25  Poisonous  tree  (4) 

26  Balanced  (9) 


2 Low— average  (4) 

3 Thought  (4) 

4 FaJsd  (6)  » 

5 Ditch  {6}  ; > 

6 Revolve  (9) 

7 Publicise  <9) 


IT  Thfrdmost 
-abundant  . 
element  (9) 

■12  Guardian  (9) 

13  Command  (5) 

14  World  (5) 

18  Annual  (0) 

19  Indication  of 

• terror  — how 

• funnyl  (0) 

•22.  Barely—  i 

. deserved  (4) . 
23  Motor-cab  {4] 


Last  week's  solution 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□I 

0 D □ 0 D H , 

□odd  □□anannal 

□ □ m o a □ 

□dDHQHQQOa 

□ a □ E 

DHaOEEQ  ClHQDCia 

□ □ □ Q 

□□□nmaonaQ 

□ □□□□□ 

□ □□□IBEH3Q  Q0HP1 
□ □□□□□ 
□agggmHggaogj 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

HERE  arc  the  answers  lo  prnb- 
leins  4 and  5 in  Inst  year’s 
Christinas  competition. 


Problem  4 

South  WeBt  North  East 

IV 


4AKJ743  VA32  fAJ6  *4 

Rank  In  order  of  preference: 
double;  1#;  2*  , . 

My  answer:  2*;  1*;  double.  This  is 
a very  close  decision.  Twp  spades  is 
a strong  overcfdj  in  Acol,  but  this 
hand  is  close  to  being  too  strong 
ey?n  for  that,  and  one  plight  prefer 
a double  followed , by  ,a  bid.  in 
spades.,  But  I would,  very  much  in- 
cline to  devalue, this  hand  because 
of  my  holding  in  hearts.  ]When  you 
have  two  or  three  small  c?rds  in  the 
sqit  opened  on  your;  right,  warning 
bells  should  souqd, , fof  that  is  the 
suit,  the  : opponents  are  going  lo 
Jead,  and  thtyis  likely,  ,tp.  get  them 
Spme  tricks  quickly.,  Jf  the  opening 
bid  had  beep  one  club,  then  I would 
double,  planning' to  bid  apade^  later 
— 1\  singletonin  the  openers  suit  is 
a far  better  holding  than  Axx.  But  in 


the  circumstances  I think  thaL  the 
hand  is  not  strong  enough  for  dou- 
ble, which  1 therefore  rank  below 
both  two  spades  and  die  simple  one 
spade. 

Problem  5 

South  West  ■ North  East 

14  No  . 1#  No 

? : • 

♦ 5-VAJ82  ♦ AQ  1093  *A43 

Rank  In  order  of  preference: 
1NT;24;2V. 

My  answer:  1NT;  24;  2V.  A num- 
ber of  readers  commented  that  one 
should  not  rebid  1NT  with  a single 
ton  in  responder's  suit.  That  is  nor- 
mally; sound  .advice,  but  at  bridge 
you  have  35  possible,  bids  that  you 
can  make  and  635.013,559,600 
hands  .that  you  can  hold.  It  follows 
that  quite  a lot  of  the  time  you  are 
going  to  have  a hand  for.  which 
there  Is  no  perfect.call,  and  you  will 
have  to  compromise  as  ■ best  you 
can,  breaking  a rule  or  two  in  the 
process.  Here,  you  can  describe  the 
general  nature  of, your  hand  best 
with  lNT„-t-. you  Juive. the; right 
number  of  points  and  approxi- 


mately tlie  right  distribution, 
playing  with  a partner  who  woiua 
shoot  me  for  having  a a]°8,e  , 
sjmkIi',  I would  prefer  two  diamon  _ 
to  two  hearts.  While  you  are  me 
relicnlly  strong  enough  for'® 
verse,  such  a move  is  daugero 
indeed  with  such  thread 
hearts,  a dead  minimum  hand  *™ 
all  the  signs  of  n misfit  preseR 
member  that  since  partner  w* 
spondetl  one  spade  to  one  alamo  ■ 
he  will  not  have  four  hearts 
he  haa  five  spades  (with  4-4 : 
majors,  he  would  have  iWPO 
one  heart).  If  he  is. 54  In 

jors.  he  will  rebid  two  besrti^ 

your  1NT,  which  you  -can 
three  hearts  Ifyou’ref 
If  he  doesn’t  have  four.  near»  > 
certainly  don’t  want  >to-be  ^ | ; 

two  hearts  atthis:point re ' 0j 

Congratulations  to  pay 

the  £100  first 

from  Durham:  The  (wo.  rtl  j . g f 
winning  £50  ■ each, 

Senior  of  - Gwynedd. 

Lachman  who  Luble 

from  Australia. 
was' that  she  fotgot  to 
addreSs  in  the  ^ 

you’re  reading  tjiis. 

get  ia  touch  with  us  so  Ui«  , e 
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Cricket  Third  Test 


Atherton 
plays 
the  hero 


Mark  Baldwin  and  Paul  Weaver 
In  Christchurch 


Mike  atherton  was 

hugged  by  his  team-mates 
after  England  fought  their 
way  to  a famous  four-wicket  victory 
over  New  Zealand  in  the  final  Test 
at  Lancaster  Park  on  Tuesday. 

The  England  captain's  epic  118  at 
one  stage  looked  like  earning  a 
comfortable  win.  But  a mid-after- 
noon  collapse  to  231  for  six,  which 
included  Atherton’s  wicket,  meant 
that  England  eventually  needed  an 
unbroken  76-run  9tand  between 
John  Crawley  and  Dominic  Cork  to 
guide  them  home.  Cork  clipped 
Geoff  Allot!  for  the  winning  bound- 
ary and  took  England  past  their  305 
target  with  12  overs  remaining. 

It  clinched  a 2-0  series  victory, 
and  it  was  only  the  second  time  in 
the  120-year  history  of  Test  cricket 
that  England  have  scored  more  than 
300m  the  fourth  innings  to  win. 

England  coach  David  Lloyd  led 
the  chorus  of  prnise  for  Atherton, 
who  earned  the  man  of  the  match 
award  for  his  first  innings  94  not  out 
and  his  magnificent  l lth  Test  cen- 
tury. Atherton  was  on  the  field  for 
the  first  408  overs  of  llie  match, 
which  translated  into  27  hours  and 
38  minutes  of  playing  time. 

Tlte  strength  of  character  of  the 


Match  winner . . . Atherton  on  the  way  to  his  hundred  at  Lancaster  Park 
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man  is  amazing.  He’s  come  back 
after  all  he’s  had  to  put  up  with  this 
winter . . . and  the  lack  of  runs  early 
on.  But  we  all  said  he'd  do  it  and  the 
proof  i9  in  the  pudding,”  Uoyd  said, 

Crawley  and  Cork,  who  finished 
40  and  39  not  out  respectively,  both 
batted  with  calm  assurance,  hitting 
five  boundaries  apiece  in  a 144- 
minute  stand  which  began  amid 
huge  tension  but  ended  in  carnival- 
like scenes  of  celebration. 

Daniel  Veltori,  aged  18.  a left  arm 
spinner  in  his  first  Test,  was  the 
pick  of  the  Kiwi  bowlers  with  four 
for  97  from  57  overs.  He  was  dis- 
traught afterwards  that  he  hail  not 
earned  his  country  vk'lory.  but  he 
has  n big  future  and  played  a signifi- 
cant j>art  in  a memorable  contest. 


1 Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Chesterfield  make  history 

SECOND  Division  Chesterfield  I Tim  Sherwood  put  Blackbi 

SPl'anp  a nminr  iiimpI  ill  ill.*  I'A  :ifl nr  incl  .Rfl  Qpr-nnrfa  hut 


V sprang  a major  upset  in  the  FA 
tup  when  they  sent  their  Franier- 
opponents  and  three-lime  final- 
jsls  Nottingham  Forest  crashing  out 
ln  me  fifth  round  with  the  only  goal 
w the  match.  It  Is  the  first  lime  that 
tnestcrfielcl  have  reached  the  last 
fight  of  the  competition  in  the  club’s 
131-ycnr  history. 

Another  Second  Division  team 
on  the  Wembley  trail  are  Wrex- 
^n\  w1*o  defenletl  First  Division 
lrnimgham  3-1.  'Hie  two  Second 
Lrivnsion  sides  hove  been  drawn  to- 
gether,  guaranteeing  n semi-final 
("ace  to  a dub  from  the  lower 
eagues.  Meanwhile  Portsmouth,  of 
he  First  Division,  plundered  three 
goals  at  Premiership  chib  Leeds  to 
lump  them  out  of  the  cup  3-2. 

Brazilian  star  Juninho  got  the 
y g0al  °f  the  match  against  Man- 

hT  u.  ?ity  t0  keeP  Middles- 

y^Eh.9  hopes  alive  in  both  cup 

wnvet^0ns'  next  opponents 
I be  Coventry  or  Derby. 

Another  side  on  course  for  a Wem- 
16  w Wil»ibledon.  They 
™ched  the  quarter-finals  by  beating 
Xn* na  Park  Rangers  2-1.  The  Dons 
XT*  meet  Sheffield  Wednesday. 
Ie<w  iflump^e^  over  Bradford  cour- 

X rSS  °^g0al  by  Nicky  Mohan. 
Ne?L5,lbert  Street,  Chelsea’s  Eddie 
ewton  earned  Leicester  a 2-2  draw 
ff"Mhe  eventual 
^ 8 ^Jp^y  Portsmouth, 
m thejr  delayed  fourth-round  cup 

^0  to  thank  after  he  sawd  a 

tonafoyt«kmn^bL(rn,S  Cllria  Sut- 
round  fb?*  SKl-  lnto  lhe  m 
- or  the  first  time  since  1987. 


Tim  Sherwood  put  Blackburn  ahead 
after  just  50  Reconds  but  Eoin  Jess 
equalised  before  Darren  Huckerby 
struck  lo  tnke  Coventry  through. 

In  the  four tli  round  of  the  Scot- 
tish Cup,  Rangers  cantered  past 
East  Fife  3-0,  Kilmarnock  required  a 
penalty  kick  lo  bent  Second  Division 
Clyde,  Dunfermline  went  out  2-1  to 
Falkirk,  and  Kaith  Rovers  defeated 
Brechin  2-1.  Three  other  games 
ended  in  draws. 


TENNIS  star  Greg  Rusedski’s  gal- 
lant charge  for  glory  in  the 
Sybase  Open  at  San  Jose.  California, 
came  to  a cruel  end  In  the  final 
against  Pete  Sampras  when  an  in- 
jury forced  Britain’s  No  2 to  retire. 
On  his  way  to  the  final  the  hard-hit- 
ting , left-hander  had  defeated, 
among  others,  Michael  Chang  and 
Andre  Agassi.  He  took  the  first  set 
6-3  off  world  No  1 Sampras  but  had 
to  pull  out  at  04  in  the  second  set 

C HRISTOPHER  AUGUIN  took 
105  days,  20  hours  and  31  min- 
utes : to  sail  single-handed  around 
the  world  without  a break  to  win  the 
Vendee  Globe  race  in  his  60ft  yacht 
Geodis.  The  French  skipper  took 
more  than  three. days  off  the  now- 
quadrennial  race’s  previous  best 
time,  set  by  his  compatriot  Titouan 
Lamazou  in, 1990, 


BATH,  dismissed  their  director  of 
rugby  only  three  days  after  the 
Pllklngton.  Cup  i defeat  by  Leicester. 
John  Hall's  departure,  after  months 


On  the  opening  day.  Atherton 
won  the  toss  and  chose  to  bowl  first 
New  Zealand  got  off  to  a convincing 
start  and  were  229  for  five  at  close 
of  play,  Matthew  Horne  making  42 
on  his  Test  debut  Stephen  Fleming 
top-scored  with  62.  and  useful  con- 
tributions from  Adam  Parore  (59) 
and  Chris  Cau  ns  (57)  brought  the 
home  side's  total  to  346.  Robert 
Croft,  the  Glamorgan  off-spinner, 
was  England's  most  successful 
bowler,  with  figures  of  five  for  95. 

In  reply  England  were  anything 
but  convincing,  losing  their  special- 
ist batsmen  al  regular  intervals  on  a 
benign  pitch.  ( »nly  Atherton  offered 
any  resistance  us  his  partners  came 
and  went.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the 
skipper  was  finally  left  stranded  on 


of  inconsistent  results  which  may 
leave  the  Rugby  Union  club  without  a 
trophy  this  season,  follows  tiiat  of  the 
long-serving  Brian  Ashton,  who  re- 
signed last  month  to  coach  Irelnnd. 


SOLH'H  Africa’s  Rugby  Football 
Union  is  to  clamp  down  on  the 
export  of  its  leading  players  to  other 
countries.  Rian  Oberholzer,  the 
union's  chief  executive,  said:  “Inter- 
national Board  regulation  No  9 says 
that  any  player  who  wants  to  play 
outside  his  country  has  to  be  first 
released  by  his  union.  We  will  not 
be  doing  that  from  now  on."  Fran- 
cois Pienaar,  Joel  Slransky  and 
Steve  Atherton  are  just  three  of  the 
1995  World  Cup  winning  side  who 
have  recently  moved  to  England. 


HILARY LINDH  gave  the  United 
States  their  first  gold  medal  of 
the  world  skiing  championships  at 
Sestriere,  Italy,  when  she  won  the 
women’s  downhilL  It  was  Undh’s 
first  success  in  any  race  since  1994. 
The  27-year-old,  who  had  not  fin- 
ished in  the  top  three  in  any  World 
Cup  event  this  season,  produced  a 
superb  run  of  lmin  41.18sec,  pip- 
ping Switzerland’s  Heidi  Zurbriggeh 
py  0.06sec,  with  Sweden’s  ’Pernilla 
Wiberg  taking  the  bronze,  • 

• Renate  GoetsChl  gave  Austria 
their  first  gold  of  the  championships . 
In  the  combined  ev6ot  Goetschl, 
who  narrowly  missed  a medal  at  the 
last  championships,  clocked  .3:3.38 , 
to  beat  Olympic  dowphlU  chaihpkm , 
Katja  Seizinger  of  Ger  many, 
i Toni  Stianseri  'won  the  men’s 
slalom  to  claim  a gold  medal  for  - 
Norway.  The:  Scandinavians,  with 
three  gold  and  three  silver,  were  the 
only  side  to  better  Italy  in  the. final, 
medals  table.  : ■:>  .-  ■■■.*. 


94  as  his  side  were  bundled  out  in- 
gloriously  for  a paltry  228. 

The  captain’s  example  inspired 
his  side  and  they  had  New  Zealand 
fighting  for  survival  themselves  at 
the  end  of  the  third  day,  at  95  for 
six,  with  Croft  and  Tufoell  going 
from  strength  to  stranglehold.  The 
home  side  were  finally  bowled  out 
for  186,  setting  the  tourists  a victory 
target  of  305.  When  the  day  ended. 
England  were  118  for  2,  with  Ather- 
ton unbeaten  on  65,  and  both  sides 
in  with  a chance  of  victory. 

Scores:  New  Zealand  346 

(Crott  5 tor  95)  and  186:  England 
228  (Atherton  94  no)  and  307-6 
(Atherton  1 18.  Vettori  4 for  97). 

England  won  by  four  wickets 


Football  results 


FA  CUP  Fourth  round  Blackburn  i , 

Coventry  2. 

Fifth  round  Blrmlngliam  l , Wrexham  3. 
Bradford  c 0.  Shaft  Wed  i : Cheslei field  1, 

Nottm  Forest  0;  Leeds  2.  Portsmlh  3;  Leicester 
2,  Chelsea  2;  Man  City  0.  Mlddesbro  i ; 
Wimbledon  2.  OPR  1. 

FA  CARLINQ  PREMIERSHIP  Derby  Co  1. 
Weal  Ham  u;  Toltenhom  0.  Arsenal  0.  Loading 
positioner  i . Man  Utd  (played  25-poinis  60); 

2.  Liverpool  (26-49);  3.  Arsenal  (26-48J. 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE  First  Division 

Bolton  2.  Shaft  Utd  2;  Charlton  2,  Barnsley  2; 
Grimsby  2.  HuddersUd  2;  Norwich  2,  WBA  4; 
Oxford  3.  Otcfiam  1 ; Port  Vale  2,  Ipswich  2; 
Southend  2,  Stoke  1 ; Woh/oa  0.  Crystal  Pal  3. 
Leading  positional  1.  Bolton  (33-691; 

2.  Barnsley  (31  -65);  3.  Wolves  (32-65). 

Second  Division  Boornemlh  O,  Burnley  ft 
Bristol R 3,  Luton 2; Crawa  I.WalsalO; 

Miilwa*  2,  Rotherham  0;  Notts  Co  1,  Blackpool 
1 ; Pater  boro  3,  Bristol  City  t;  Plymouth  2,  Bury 
O;  Preston  2,  Wycombe  1;  Stockport  3, 
Shrewsbry  1 ; York  2,  Gin^iam  3.  Leading 
positions:  i , Brantford  (30-66);  2,  Luton  (20- 
62);  3.  Crewe  (30-66). 

Third  Division  Carlisle  2,  Brighton  1 ; 
Darlington  2.  Scunthorpe  0;  Doncaster  1, 
Barnet  1;  Fulham  1,  Wigan  1;  Hartlepool  t ; 
Torquay  t;  Hereford  1 , Cardiff  1 ; HiJI  2, 

Exeter  0;  Leyton  0 1,  Cambridge  1;  Mansfield 

2.  Lincoln  2:  Rochdale  i,  Norihamplon  1: 
Swansea  1.  Scert)oro2.  Leading  positional 
1 , Fdham  (33-63):  2,  Carilsle  (31 -62); 

3,  Wigan  (31-60). 

TENNENT8  8COTT1SH  CUP  Fourth  ' ' 
round  Brechin  1 . Ralth  2;  Clyde  0.  Wlmair*  1 ; 
Falkirk  2,  Dunfirmllna  1 ; Hearts  1 . Duxtee 
United  1;  FKemlan  1.  Celtic  1 ; Morton  2. 
Dundee  2;  Motherwell  1 . Hamilton  1 : Renners 
3,  East  FtteO. 

BELL'S  8COTTI8H  LEAQUB  First 
Division  Clydebank  0. 9 Mirren  1.  Leading  ' 
poahlorut  1 . St  Johnstn  (26-57);  2.  Dundee 
(26-44);  3..S1  Mirren  (28-42). 

Second  Division  Berwick  1,  Queen  Sth  I 
Slenhoossmulr  1.  Ayr  2.  Leading  positions: 

1 . Ayr.(26rS7):  LMnflstn.(24-49);  3.  Hamilton 
(23-44). 

Third  Division  Albion  a Inverness  3; 
Cowdenbeath  1 . Queens  Pk  4;  E Stirling  0. 
Far1ar3:  Monlrose  T.  Arbroath  □;  Ross  Co  3. 
Alloa -I  i Leading  positional1 1 , Inverness : ■ 
(?4^3);  2„Rosa  Co  (25-13);  3,  Forfar,  (24 -42|. 
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Football  World  Cup 


Italians  fired 
by  Zola  power 


David  Lacey  at  Wembley  ' 


FOOTBALL  returned  home 
again  last  week,  only  this  time 
there  was  no  one  in.  A typically 
impish  piece  of  opportunism  fay 
Gianfranco  Zola,,  bolstered  by 
routinely  efficient  Italian  defend- 
ing, sent  England  tumbling  to 
their  first  defeat  at  Wembley  hi  a 
World  Cup  match. 

While  not  wrecking  England's 
chances  of  reaching  the  1098 
tournament  In  France,  this  re- 
sult could  mean  the  difference 
between  qualifying  automatically 
as  Group  Two  winners  and  fac- 
ing a play-off  as  runners-up. 
England  remain  top  on  goal  dif- 
ference but  the  Italians  have  a 
game  in  hand,  and  the  return 
match  In  Italy,  on  November  1 1, 
is  already  looking  worryingty 
significant. 

England,  to  a certain  extent, 
have  paid  the  price  for  Glenn 
Hoddle's  learning  process  as 
national  coach.  Thrusting 
Matthew  Le  Tlsster  In  for 
Gascoigne,  unfit  and  not  even  on 
the  bench,  proved  misguided.  It 
wns  not  so  much  the  two 
chances  LeTissier  missed  in  the 
first  half  as  the  obvious  failure  of 
the  plan  to  use  him  and 
McManaman  behind  Shearer  to 
disrupt  Italy’s  close  marking.  If 
unythfng  it  made  their  tusk  that 
much  easier;  Shearer  was  hardly 
allowed  a glimpse  of  goal  all 
night. 

After  an  hour  Le  Ussier  gave 
way  to  Ferdinand,  whose  inter- 
national limitations  were  again 
exposed.  Merson,  for  some  the 
most  obvious  choice  to  play  off 
Shearer,  came  on  only  for  die 
last  15  minutes  aud  gave  n hint 
of  whot  he  might  have  achieved 
had  he  been  used  from  the  start. 

In  fairness  England  were  al- 
ways going  to  be  handicapped  by 
tlie  loss  of  key  players  through 
Injury.  The  unldndest  blow  was 
the  loss  of  Seaman  in  goal.  The 
selection  of  Ian  Walker,  who  has 
been  In  pntchy  form  tills  season, 
cast  a depression  over  the  pro- 
ceedings even  before  the  game 
began. 

In  the  19th  minute  the 
Tottenham  keeper  was  left  help- 
less by  Zola's  swerving  shot 
Inside  the-neor  post  Questions 
will  always  be  asked  when  goal- 
keepers are  beaten  In  this  way 
but  the  greater  fault  surely  lay  in 
the  defence’s  failure  to  close 
down  Zola  when  a long  ball  from 
Cbstacurta  arrived  at  his  feet 
England  achieved  12  shots  to 
Italy's  two  and  enjoyed  a lot  of 
possession  in  two-thirds  of  the  . , 
field  without  exerting  the  sort  of 
pressure  needed  to  penetrate 
the  blue  thicket  in  their  path. 

And  the  reason  for  this  was 
simple;  an  overall  lack  of  qualify 
and  imagination  in  passing,  . 
crossing  and  finishing.-' 

Perhaps  a draw  was  the  moat 
England  were  entitled  to  expect, 
given  their  casualties.  The  team 
showed  seven  changes  from 
Georgia  in  November  compared 
to  Italy’s  one  from  their  more 
recent  victory  over  Northern 
Ireland. 

9 Scotland  could  only  manage 
a goalless  draw  in  their  re- 
- arranged  match  agniust  Estonia 
in  Monaco. 


